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PREFACE. 


The basis of this revised edition of the Gazetteer of the Shah.* 
pur District is the Settlement Report written in 1866 by Captain 
Davies (now Sir W. 6. Davies, k.c.s.l). The historical portions of that 
j’eport have boon repeated almost verbatim, but the remainder has 
Iteen almost entirely re-wu'itten, amplified and brought up to date. 
Tho figures regarding population arc mainly taken from the statistics of 
the census of 1891 ; those regarding crops and assessments are mostly 
those of the year 189:J, wdiich were the last available when the revision 
of settlement was completed ; and the others have been brought up to 
the year 1 896 or 1890. The general information' about the district 
and its people embodied in this volume was collected by me from 
personal observation, while I held charge of the district as Deputy Com* 
raissioner and carried out the revision of settlement between the years 
1836 and 189 1, or compiled from various sources too numerous to 
detaiL 

I Imve to acknowledge the valuable assistance given me in 
C'lmpiling this Gazetteer by Munslii Malibiib Alam, late Settlement 
Clerk of Sliahpur, whose knowledge of the language and the people 
hits been of great use to me. 


J. WILSON, 

Ihfnhj Conmir, and Settlewent Oolleetor, 


2ind Jam, 1897. 
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CHAPTER L 


THE DISTRICT. 

SECTION A,— DESCRIPTIVE. 

The Slialipnr district, one of the six districts of the 
Eawalpindi Division, lies between north latitude 31° 32^ and 
32° 44' and between east longitude 71° 40' and 73° 25'. It is 
bounded on the north by the Talagang tahsil of the Jhelam 
district and by the river Jhelam which separates it from the 
Find Dadan Khan tahsil ; on the east by the Gujrat district 
and by the river Ghenab which separates it from Gujranwala; on 
the south by the Jhang district ; and on the west by the districts 
of Dera Ismail Khan and Bannn. Its average length from east 
to west is about 96 miles, and its breadth from north to south 
averages about 50 miles, but varies from 27 miles near the 
middle to 72 miles near the west boundary. According to 
the measurements of the professional survey the area, of the 
district, including the rivers, is 4,69? square miles, and exclud- 
ing the rivers it is 4,651 square miles, while according to the 
patwaris’ measurements the area including the rivers is 4,741 
square miles. It is divided into two neaidy equal portions by 
the river Jhelam, the western half constituting the Khushab 
tahsil, while the cis*Jbelam portion is subdivided into two 
tahsils also nearly equal in area, the Bhera tahsil to the east, 
and the Shahpiir tahsil in the middle. 

Some leading statistics regarding the district are given in 
Table I on the opposite page. The district contains only one 
town of more than 10,000 souls, viz., Bhera with a population of 
17,428. The administrative head-quarters are situated at 
Shahpur on the east bank of the river Jhelam, and near the 
centre of the district. Shahpur stands ninth in order of area, 
and twenty-fourth in order of population among the 31 districts 
of the Province. It comprises 4*37 per cent, of the total area, 
2'37 per cent, of the total population, and 2*19 per cent, of the 

urban population of 


Town. 


Bhera ... 
Shahpur 
Khushab 
Sakesar 


^Brit'isli4ierritory.''The', 
latitude, longitude, 
and height in feet 
above the sea, of the 
principal places in 
the district, are shown 
in the margin. 

With the exception of the small portion of the Salt range, 
which is included in the north of the Khushab tahsil, the whole 



North 

East 

Pcet above 


latitude. 

longitude. 

' ' ■ ■ 'J 

sea level. 


32=^ 28' 

72® 57' 

64-5 

... 


72® 31' 

UOO 




600 



71® 59' 



Chapter I, A. 
Descriptive. 

General descrip- 
tion. 


Tbjsioai features. 
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2 CHAPTEB I.— THE DISTRICT. 

Chapter I, A. of the district forms part of the western basin of the great Indo- 
Descrintive. Gangetic Plain, and lies almost entirely between 550 and 700 
Physioalieatares/^^^^ wea-level, with a gradual slope towards the south- 

^ * west of about i | feet in the mile, imperceptible to the eye. 

and Jhelam rivers, crossing this plain on their 
way to the Indus and the sea, have worn for themselves wide 
valleys, some 15 or 20 feet below the general level, leaving be- 
tween them a comparatively high-lying upland tract called 
^ Bar, while beyond the Jhelam, and between it and the 
Indus river, is another wide expanse of upland, locally known 
■ as' the Thai 

The ChenUb river The Glienab river, locally known as the Ohanhte, which 
ad its valley. forms the south'eastern boundary of the disiricfc for a distance 
of 25 miles, must, at some comparatively recent period, have 
flowed considerably to the west of its present bed. At a dis- 
tance from it to the west, varying from 10 to 15 miles, a well- 
defined bank, known locally as the Nflkka, separates its valley 
from the Bar uplands, and the tract below this bank is inter- 
sected in many places by sandy channels, small and large, which 
have evidently been occupied by the river at various periods, 
and are generally known as Sudh or Budhi, i.e,, 
branches of the river. The most marked of them, a hollow 
about 10 feet below the level of the adjoining country, and 
in some places a hundred yards across, meanders along just 
below the high bank itself, and carries some local drainage in 
heavy rains, but is very seldom filled by spills from the river. 
Another, called the Jandra, which leaves the river below 
Midh, sometimes floods a small area on its banks; and the 
Halkiwah, which leaves the main channel just above the boundary 
of this district, is too deep to flood any land until after it enters 
the Cliiniot tahsil. The annual inundations affect only a 
narrow fringe along the river, varying in widtii from 2 to 
6 miles, and averging little more than three ; but owing to the 
sandy nature of the soil the moisture percolates to a consider- 
able distance and benefits land in the neighbourhood of depres- 
sions which is not actually covered by the floods. The soil of 
the Chenab valley is generally light and sandy and inferior in 
productive power to the richer, loam of the Bar uplands and the 
Jhelam valley. In theyillages near the Nakka bank,'it is better 
than in those nearer the river, having a larger depth of loam 
above the river-sand which underlies the whole tract. The 
deposits left by the annual floods of the Chenab are usually very 
sandy and nmch inferior to the rich silt brought down by the 
Jhelam and some of the other Punjab rivers. New alluvion has 
to be left uncultivated for some years before it consolidates 
sufiSciently to be worth cultivating, and old land is apt to deteri- 
orate. The minimum recorded discharge of the Chenab river at 
Khanke is 8,600 cubic feet per “second, and the maximum about 
700,000 cubic feet per second during the great flood of 20th 
and 21st July 1893, but in ordinary years the discharge varies 
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between 5^000 and 250,000 cubic feet per second. The river is at — 

its lowest from November to February. It begins to rise in March Descriptive, 

and attains its maximnrn level in July and August after wMoli Tb® Chenab river 
it gradually falls. During the last 17 years its height has and its valley, 
varied between 1 0 feet above the mean and 5 feet below it« 

Very little advantage bas yet been taken of the annual floods 
in the way of making canals in this tract, which has only three 
small inundation canals irrigating in .the best of years little 
more than 1,000 acres. Fears have been expressed that the 
opening of the Ghenab Canal and the construction of a weir 
across the river at Khanke might reduce the extent of the 
annual inundation, but seeing that in ordinary high floods the 
canal when completed will take only about 3 per cent, of the 
whole volume of the river, there seems little reason to antici- 
pate any perceptible diminution in ordinary years of the area 
flooded or benefited by percolation at this distance from the 
weir. During the last 40 years the river has been decidedly 
trending towards the -west, for no Gujranwala village has any 
land on this side of the deep-stream, while several Shahpur 
villages have land on the Gujranwala side, and a considerable 
area below Midh which, at regular settlement, about 1855, 
was on the west bank of the river, is now on its east 
bank. In the Chenab valley, the underground water-level is 
everywhere near enough to the surface to admit of irrigation 
from wells, and the well water is good and sweet. Near 
the river just outside the belt of cultivation which depends 
directly on the river floods, there is a belt of cultivated land 
thickly studded with wells, each of which is surrounded by 
a clump of fair-sized trees. The water-level here is from 
15 to 30 feet below the surface. Beyond this belt as far as 
the Nakka bank, the wells are deeper, water being found at 
from 25 to 40 feet according to the distance from the river, 
the wells and villages are more sparse and the trees fewer, 
and large tracts of uncultivated, comparatively barren, land 
are found, so that the country presents a less flourishing 
appearance than the better irrigated tract bordering the river* 

On ascending the Nakka bank we find ourselves on the Tiie Bar upianci»» 
Bar uplands, which stretch across about 20 miles to the 
similar bank which again dips down into the Jhelam valley. 

A marked change is noticed in the character of the soil and 
vegetation. Instead of the sandy soil of the river side we get a 
good strong loam, capable of growing excellent crops with, 
sufficient moisture ; but the water-level is now at from 50 to 
80 feet below the surface and the water is generally brackish 
and wells are few and far-between. A considerable area is 
cultivated with the aid of the drainage from the neighbouring 
higher gi*ound, but by far the greater part of the Bar is still 
uncultivated, covered with a thick growth of shrubs which 
seldom attain a size worthy of the name of tree, and producing 
in good seasons an excellent crop of grass, which forms the 
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CMpter I> snstenance of the large heads of cattle kept by the inhabitants 
the sparsely scattered villages. Towards the south-west 
Shalipur talisib the soil gets in some places more sandy, 
C5 Ql3jj0j,g ixjoi;.0 saline, and both trees and grass become com- 

paratively sparse aad stunted. The Bar uplands, like the 
the river valleys, while maintaining the same general slope 
towards the south-west, are here and there crossed by old 
- river channels, winding and twisting across the country, 

and it is evident that at some period in the distant past the 
rivers must have wandered over this tract at a considerably 
liigber level than their present channels. In the east of the 
Shalipar tahsiT the plain is broken by the outcrop of detached 
hills, a continuation of the Kirana range in the Jhang district, 
the highest peak of which, standing about 1,000 feet above 
the plain, and crowned by a famous monastery, is a conspicuous 
object from any point within a distance of thirty miles. These 
hills, tliougli only 40 miles from the Salt range, are 
composed of quartzites and schists, quite unlike any rock 
foiuid in that range, but of the same character as those forming . 
the mass of the distant Ariwalli hills; so that they appear 
to be ail advanced outpost of the great Peninsular rock- 
system, much older than the Salt range and even than the mighty 
Himalaya within sight of which they maintain an undaunted 
front. 

riie Jhelam river. On descending the northern edge of the Bar, a bank some 
10 or 15 feet high, known as the Danda, we find ourselves 
in the valley of the Jhelam, a tract somewhat similar in 
character to the valley of the Ghenab, but much more fertile, 
better cultivated, better wooded and more thickly inhabited, 
owing no doubt to the richer quality of the alluvial silt 
annually brought down by the Jhelam. This river, the 
Vedasta and Hydaspes of the ancients, is now locally known 
as the Jhelam or Vehat, the latter name being more common 
towards the south cf the district. It rises iu Kashmir and 
debouches from the hills at the town of Jhelam from which 
it takes its name. It then flows south-west for a hundred 
miles as far as the town of Shahpur, where it takes a sharp 
turn and then flows almost direct south to its junction with 
the Ghenab. In winter the river shrinks into a narrow channel, 
sometimes not more than 200 yards wide with a minimum 
discharge of .about 6,000 cubic feet per second, the lowest 
recorded discharge between 1890 and 1896 being 6,623 cubic 
feet per second. The average width in winter may be taken 
to bo 300 yards, the average velocity about two miles an hour 
and the greatest depth from 5 to 10 feet. Almost, every winter, 
at least one sudden high flood {kdng) comes down, due to 
heavy rain !b the hills. Occasionally such a flood reaches 
summer-levol, but it lasts only a day or two. During the last 
five years the level of the river has varied between 10 feet 
above and 4 feet below the mean. Towards the end of 
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Marcli^ when the saows begin to melt on the distant Himalayas^ 
the river gradually rises/ till in May and June it attains an 
average height of about 6 feet above its usoal winter-level 
with a breadth of about half a mile. When heavy rains fall 
on the lower hills, the river is liable to sudden freshets 
sometimes rising as high as 12 or 13 feet above winter- 
level, and giving a discharge of over 200,000 cnbio feet per 
second. On such occasions the stream, over-leaping its banks, 
inundates the country for miles on either side, and then 
gradually subsides within its normal bounds. These freshets 
Sometimes have a destructive effect, washing away valuable 
crops, or submerging land already under crop, but more fre- 
quently they are of incalculable benefit, by depositing a fertile 
silt over many square miles of country and leaving the land 
sufficiently moist to produce excellent crops with the aid of a 
scanty rainfall. In September the river generally subsides 
in good time to allow the land whir-h has been moistened and 
fertilised by its floods to be sown with wheat for the spring crop, 
and seldom inundates that land again until the wheat crop has 
ripened and been secured. It is this adaptation of the river 
floods, dependent on the fall of snow and rain on far distant 
mountain ranges, to the seasons in the plains, and to the 
needs of the wheat crop, which makes the land along the rivers 
within reach of their annual innndatiGns such a fertile and 
valuable possession in this region of scanty rainfall. On© 
peculiarity of the river Jhelain is that it rises earlier than the 
other Eunjab rivers, probably because it is more dependent 
on the melting of the snows and less on the summer rainfall 
than they are. 

The Jhelam valley, which is little more than 2 miles 
wide where the river enters the district, rapidly widens until 
at Shahpur it is 12 miles and at S^hiwal 15 miles wide. 
It is generally well defined by the Danda bank separating it 
from the Bar uplands on the one side, and on the other by 
a similar bank, known as the Dbah, atove which lie the sandy 
plains of the Thai. Between these banks the river must have 
meandered at various times within a comparatively recent period, 
and the valley is intersected by winding channels in which the 
river must formerly have flowed, but which are now dry 
hollows, sometimes 10 or 12 miles distant from the present 
channel of the river. About Shahpur these old river beds are 
known as Didhar, and further south as Bin. On© of the most 
marked of them cuts up the country immediately south-east of 
Shahpur ; another, often called the Eaniwah, runs along near 
the Danda bank forming the oasicrn boundary of the valley. 
At present, however, the river Jhelam hugs the western border 
of its valley pretty closely. In few places is the Dhah bank of 
the Thai more than 2 miles distant from the river, and in some 
places, as at Khushab and Hamoka, the stream is actually 
cutting away tho high land of the Thai itself. The westward 
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tendency of tlie river, wlaicli must have been going on for some 
centnries, is still markedly in operation. Since the regular 
settlement, some 35 years ago, more than 5,000 acres in the 
coon try to the south of Shah pur which was then subject to 
riverioods, is now hardly ever flooded, and a large area of 
land, especially from SHahpur southwards, which was then on 
the west side of the main stx’eam, is now on the east side. The 
process results in ultimate gain, for the rich silt deposited by the 
river is much more fertile than the barren soil it cuts away. 

In consequence of this westward tendency of the river, only 
narrow strips and patches of its valley are now found on its 
west bank, while to the east it has left behind it a wide level 
lowland of fertile soil, with abundance of sweet well-water at a 
depth below the surface varying from 15 to 55 feet according to 
the distance from the river. Advantage has been taken of this 
store of moisture to sink numerous wells for purposes of irriga- 
tion; and during the last 30 years several canals have been con- 
structed, both by the State and by private persons, to conduct 
the water of the river in the annual flood-season on to the land 
of the valley at a distance from the present river-bed, and lower 
down its course — a process rendered possible by the gradual 
slope of ‘the country towards the south-west. So good are the 
soil and water and so profitable is cultivation, that the Jhelam 
valley as a whole is much more densely populated than any 
other part of the district, and although it comprises less than a 
fourth of the total aiea, it contains much more than half the 
population of the whole district. The only five towns, which 
Lave more than 6,000 inhabitants each, are all situated in this 
tract. Near the river the villages are thickly clustered, almost 
every acre is cultivated, the wells are numerous, and the country 
well wooded. More especially the tract from Miani down to 
Shahpur, which is now fully irrigated by canals and wells, 
wears an air of great prosperity ; and when riding through 
it on a spring morning one^s eye is delighted with an endless 
expanse of waving green wheat, broken only by the wells and 
villages, each with its clump of shady trees. An exception, 
however, to the general prosperity is found in the south of the 
district where the valley is 15 miles wide, and canals have 
not yet been constructed to irrigate land at any great distance 
from the river. The tract, locally known as the Ara, inter- 
mediate between the riverain proper and the Bar upland, receiv- 
ing no irrigation directly or indirectly from the river and having 
a very scanty rainfall, is dependent for its cultivation almost 
entirely on wells, and as the underground water-level is from 30 
to 55 feet below the surface, and the soil is hard and clayey 
and cannot bo continuously cropped, there is much less cultivation 
and very few trees, and in early summer when there are no 
crops on the ground the tract presents a bare desolate appear- 
ance. The soil is, however, rich, and when canal irrigation from 
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the Jlbelam has been extended into this tracts it will soon equal 
the Test of the valley in prosperity* 

On le'aving the immediate neighbourhood of the river 
Jhelam and ascending the high bank which bounds its valley to 
the west, one suddenly plunges into a wilderness of sand, which 
extends westward for some 30 miles to the boundary of the 
district, and beyond that about as far again to the edge of 
the Indus valley. This desert tract, known as the Thai, which 
occupies almost the whole of the Sind Sagar Doab, between the 
rivers Jhelam and Indus, forms a marked contrast to the level 
loamy Bar soil of the uplands on the other side of the Jhelam. 
A1 though it appears to have a somewhat similar substratum of 
hard level soil, its surface is covered by a succession of sand 
hills with a general north and south direction, one following 
the other like the waves of an angry sea. Between the hillocks 
the harder subsoil appears in strips and patches, which are in 
some places of considerable extent (patti)^ but the general 
appearance of the country is that of a sandy rolling prairie, 
covered in years of good rainfall with grass and stunted bushes, 
but in seasons of drough t, which ai’e of frequent occurrence, little 
better than a desert. Cultivation is only carried on in small 
patches, trees are small in size and of rare occurrence, the 
underground wniter is from 40 to 60 feet below the surface, and 
generally brackish, irrigation from wells is almost unknown, 
the villages are few and far-between, and the. scanty population 
subsists chiefly on the produce of the flocks and herds which 
wander from place to place in search of grass. 

The sandy hillocks of this desolate region end some- 
what abruptly at a distance of 7 ov 8 miles from the steep 
escarpment of the Salt range which bounds the horizon to the 
north. The tract between the desert and the hills is for the 
most part a flat barren plain of hard soil, impregnated with 
salts, and producing hardly even a bush or a blade of grass. It 
is known as the Clibachh, and is the favourite haunt of the 
mirage. Near the base of the hills, however, the character of 
the soil changes. The mountain torrents, in the course of ages, 
have brought down immense quantities of detritus from the 
sandstone and limestone rocks of which the upper surface of 
range is chiefly composed, and have covered the nearer portion 
of the salt and sterile plain with a fertile soil sloping 
gradually outwar<U from the base of the precipitous hills 
and i^equiring only a sufficiency of moisture to make it very 
productive. In years of favourable rainfall the torrents rush 
down from the gorges and spread in deltaic fashion over the 
moraines they .themselves have formed, being brought under 
control soon after they leave the hills by an elaborate system 
of embankments ei'ected and maintained by the industrious 
peasancs. The most important of these torrents are the Vahi, 
which drains a large area in the Salt range as far west as 
Bhukhi and Uchhala and debouches on to the plaits near the 
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villa^re of Kattai the Siirakka whiek gatkers 'water from^ . n 
Khnra on tke one side^ and from near Jahlar on the others 
and irrigates the fine estates of Jabbi and Dhokri; and the 
Dhoda which^ after receiving the drainage of Sakesar and the 
hills around Amb^ fertilizes the lands of the border village 
of Kiri Golewaii. Bat of the many gorges throiigh which the 
drainage of the Salt range finds its way into the plains only 
three hold a constant supply of water (jb). The small stream 
which flows throughout the year in the bed of the Valii torrent 
is utilised for irrigation and other purposes at Soclhi and Katha ; 
another at Kund does little more than aSord drinking-water 
to the village and irrigate the public garden at Nurewala, and 
the stream which trickles down the bed of the Dhoda torrent 
is so salt as to be quite uadrinkable. The scarcity of good 
water is one of the marked characteristics of this part of the 
district. The subsoil everywhere is so thoroughly impregnated 
with saline matter that all attempts to obtain drinkable water 
by means of wells have failed; and the inhabitants are 
dependent for their water-supply on the springs which here 
and there trickle from the rocks, sometimes far up in the 
hills, or on poncls excavated so as to catch some of the drainage 
water in times of rain. When these ponds dry up, as they 
generally do in summer, the people and cattle are often put 
to great straits and have to go long distances to obtain a supply 
of water sufiicient for their daily wants. Still the land immedi- 
ately along the foot of the I'ange (Mohar) is so fertile when 
irrigated by the hilbtorrents that a large population inhabits 
the tract and derives a living from agriculture. While the 
main village is usually situated at the foot of the range, 
there are generally a large number of detached hamlets 
{hhdn or dhoh) out in the plains or up in the hills, in which 
the people live while their crops are ripening in the fields 
near by. Their prosperity, dependent as it is entirely upon 
a very uncertain rainfall, is more than usually precarious. 

The Salt range forms the southern boundary of the 
rugged plateau extending from the Sub-Himalayas south- 
wards over the greater part of the Rawalpindi and Jhelam 
districts. After running from near Jhelam in a south-west 
direction parallel to the course of the river, and at a distance 
from it nowhere greater than 12 miles, it suddenly, at a 
point nearly opposite the town of Khusliab, turns to the 
north-west. It then soon culminates in the peak of Sakesar, 
from which it immediately dwindles into a low narrow ridge, 
and at the same time turns still more to the north till it crosses 
the Indoa near K41ab&gh. The most southernly corner of the 
range, formed, by these changes of direction, lies in the 
Khushib tahsll of the Shahpur district, to which has been 
allotted a length of 47 miles of the highest portion of the 
chain. Here its southern edge rises precipitously from the 
level plain of the Sind S%ar Thai (which lies about 700 feet 
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above sea-level) fco a general lieigbfc of some 2^500 with 
several peaks I’eaoMn^^ over 3,000 feet,~t/lie Sakesar hill 
itself^ the highest point in the whole range, being 4^992 feet 
above the level of the sea. On the north side^ however^ it 
slopes much more gradually towards the Talagang plateau 
which lies some 1,800 feet above sea-level. When it enters 
this district from Jhelnm, the range consists of two parallel 
ridges running east and west at a distance of Smiles apart.* 
These soon bend towards each other and are connected by a 
confused muss of smaller ridges about Sodlii ; then they open 
out to a distance of some 16 miles across, and again suddenly 
narrowing meet in the Sakesar hill. These external ridges 
thus include within them several high-lying valleys with a 
general heiglit above sea-level of from 2,000 to 2,500 feet, 
divided from each other by numerous ridges, generally long and 
narrow, and almost all running east and west parallel to the 
general direction of the range. Of tliese valleys much the 
most in^portant is the Run, a land-locked plain immediately to 
the east of Sakesar with a length of 14 miles and a maxi- 
mum breadth of 4 miles. The surplus drainage from the hills 
surrounding this valley, finding no outlet, collects in the 
Uohluili lake {kahdr), sometimes called the sarmindar. The 
area of this lake varies with the seasons. .At regular settle- 
ment about 1863 it covered 1,425 acres ; in 1890 after a dry 
season its area was 1,128 acres, and in 1892 after the heaviest 
rainfall within living memory it extended over 2,550 , aci’es, 
and submerged a large area of cultivated land round its 
margin. Its water is salt, and in drying up exhales a strong 
briny odour ; but the water of wells dug within a short distance 
of its margin is sweet and dinnkable. A rough estimate was 
lately made of the cost of draining the lake into the Dhoda gorge 
to the west by means of a tunnel through the intervening 
ridge, but the cost was found to be prohibitive. In any case 
the advantage of draining the lake and so obtaining a larger 
area of cultivated land would probably be outweighed by the 
disadvantages, for were there no water in the basin, the water 
in the wells around it would certainly fail, and the atmosphere 
of the valley would become drier and hotter. There aro 
within the Salt range a number of other rock-bound basins, 
the lowest parts of which are covered with water after rain ,* 
but the only two containing perennial lakes are one at 
Khahakki, the area of which under water was 260 acres in 
1863, 146 acres in 1890, and 676 acres in 1892 1 and the other 
at Jalilar, the corresponding figures for which are 44, 46 and 
84 acres. The other hollows apt to he flooded are Khutakka 
(404 acres), Pail (31), Bhadrar (145), Mardwal (118), Ugali 
(100) and Shakarkot (49), but they generally dry lip in 
sufficient time to allow wheat to he sown. The figures given 
are the areas snbpierged, after,. the heavy rains of 1892, and 
should similar floods recnr it will probably be found necessary 
to remit the foveniioof tlio submerged lauds as was done on 
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The Salt raBge* 


that occasion. The rainfall of the iiorfchern ridge drains 
northwards on to the Talagang plateau, while that of the 
southern ridge finds its way through numerous picturesque 
and precipitous gorges southwards on to the Sind Sagar plain, 


Soil of the Salt 
range., ■ 



The soil of the valleys formed by the gradual disintegratioxi 
of the limestone and sandstone rocks of the hills above is 
exceedingly fertile and its powers are being constantly renewed 
by fresh deposits brought down by the torrents. It does 
not var}^ much in general character throughout the tract, 
except that in Jaba and other villages to the north-east, 
which are bounded on the north by a range of sandstone in- 
stead of the usual limestone, the soil is more sandy and less 
fertile than in the villages to the west. Its prodnctiye powers, 
however, differ greatly from village to village and even 4n the 
same village, according as the situation of the field places it 
more or less in the way of intercepting the water and the 
fertilizing deposits brought down by the torrents. Hence the 
very elaborate system of embankments maintained by the in- 
dustrious peasants, the result of which is that the slopes of 
the valleys have been gradually worked into a succession of 
terraces, one below the other, and that in some cases the dams 
are so strong and so well designed that the natural channel of a 
large torrent remains perfectly dry, and even after heavy rain- 
fall on its oatcliment area in the hills, the whole stream is 
turned on to the ridges on either side and passing gradually 
down from terrace to terrace irrigates a large area of compara- 
tively high land which would otherwise remain dry and almost 
unciilturable. Several instances of this may be seen on the 
way from Uchhali to Naushahra, The fertile soil of the valleys 
thus irrigated supports a large population, and their villages, 
situated at no great distance from each other, be seen 

nestling at the foot of the hills or clustered on the riclges. 


Scenery of the Unfortunately for the beE.uty of the landscape, the Salt 
lalt range. range peasants think their land too valuable to grow trees, and 

the valleys are almost bare except for small clumps of trees 
round the few wells. The southern face of the range presents 
a forbidding aspect towards the Thai, its ragged and broken 
cliffs, its distorted strata and huge detached masses of rock 
telling plainly of the violence of the conmiotion which attended 
its birth. This effect is heightened by the absence of vegeta- 
tion due to the steepness of the hills on this side and the want of 
suiBScient soil and moisture. The gorges, however, which pierce the 
range in several places, have a certain grandeur aud beauty of 
their own. The most picturesque of these is that at Sodhi 
where a stream of pure sparkling water dashes over great 
boulders between precipitous cliffs fashioned by rain and frost 
into shapes suggestive of a row of Egyptian gods, it is this 
stream which, rushing through a succession of gorges where it 
sometimes forms deep pools of clear water fringed by shady 
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trees^ passes uoder tlie holy shriue^of Narsingli Pholiar wilik its ' Chapter 

cascade and petrifying springs/ and delbouclies on to the plain at ^ ”^r 

Katha. From the top of Sakesar hill on a clear day a pleasing 

■view is to be had in all directions. Looking eastward one ° ® 

sees at one^s feet the fertile r alley of the Son with its lake, and 

the, green line ' of trees w^hich-mai’ks the road meandeiiog like^:" 

a huge snake aw.ay.'into the' distance. -Bejond 5 , the smaller lake , 

of Kliabakki, and : still farther oS a reach of the distant Jlielani . 

river, catch the eye. Sonthwards lies a confused mass of 

mountains beyond which under a dim haze the desert of the 

Thai,', fades away to the horizon. Westwards, the mighty 

Indus rolls his way to the sea, taking with him the watera of 

the KiiiTam river and bordered by the S ulema n range, with 

Shekh Budin aacl tlie Takht-i-Suleman. Northwards: lies: the ' ' 

.rngged, plateau of Pakkhar' and Talagang, beyond, which .may ■ 
be: seen the Himalaya range above. Murree, and if the sky is 
clear of clouds, the snow-clad summits of the Sufedkoh. 

. ' . The average annaal rainfall varies considerably for differ** Ramfall ; ' 
ent -parts of the. district ' and. decreases, .rapidly as one goes 
south-west away from the .Himalaj.as, It is also somewhat ' ^ 

heavier near the rivers and in the Salt range than in the dry 
hot uplands. At Midli in the Chenab valley it averages 15 
inches. On the Jhelam it averages 16 inches atMiani, 15 
inches at Bliera and Shabpur, and 12 inches at Saliiwal. It is 
remarkable that at Khushab on the west bank of the river, the 
average is 1 0 inches, ie., 5 inches below the average of Sliahpur, 
only S miles off across the river.. This great difference 
is no doubt due to the fact that Sliahpur is in the middle of a 
canal-irrigated and well-wooded tract, while Khushab is bare of 
trees and lies close to the sandy Thai. At Mitlia Tiwana on 
the edge of the ''.fhal the rainfall again averages 10 inches, while 
at Nfirpur in the middle of the, desert,. the average is only 7 
inches. In the Salt range at Naiishahra, the average is Kh 
inches'.'"""" " ' ' ' 

Taking 15 inches as the average rainfall for the Jlielam 
valley, the most important part of the district, it roay be said 
that 11 inches fall in the summer and 4 in the winter months. 

April and May have rather more than half an iiieli each, an 
inch falls in June, 4 inches in July, 3| in August and l^in 
September. October and November have little more than half 
an inch betweem them, December is almost entirely rainless, and 
January, February, and March Lava slightly over one inch eaeli. 

The rainy season commences towards the end of June) or begin- 
ning of July and lasts for little more than two months. On the 
rainfall of July and August depends the sowing of the autumn 
crop. Bain in September is very favourable both for maturing 
the autumn crop and for moistening the ground for the wheat' 
sowings. The spring crop once in the ground is chiefly depend- 
ent on the showers of January and February. It is w^orthy of 
remark that while the total annual rainfall is ahnost the same 
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as for the Hissai\tlistrict iieaiv.the Kajpiihiiia deseii;, Shalipiir^^^^ 
gets 4' inches of raiu i winter rnoBths, while Hissar gets 
little more than 2, and this, combined with the lower tempera- 
ture of Shalipur, renders its climate inueii more favourable foi* 
growing wheat than that of Hissar. 

But while these are the averages it must not be forgotteii 
that the chief clmracteristic of the rainfall here is not its 
scantiness, but its variableness both from year to year and from 
place to place. For example, at Bhera in 1891-9*2 the total an-^ 
nual fall was only 5 inches, and in the following year it was 24 
inches. In the six winter months of the former year only half 
an inch fell. and in the corresponding periocV of the latter year 
6 inches. Again, in March 1 888 only half an incli fell at Bhera, 
while nearly 4 inches fell at Miani, only 10 miles off. In 
fact much of the rainfall comes from partial thunderstorms, 
often of great violence, and excellent rain. may have fallen in 
one ^-illage, while another a few miles off may have got none. 
Generally spea-king, it may be said that the scantier the total 
annual rainfall the more variable it is. It is less vaxiable 
at Bhera and Miani than at Shahpur and Salii^viil. It is 
exceedingly va.riable in the Thai and along the foot of the Salt 
range, but comparatively certain in tlie valleys within the 
range. 

The value of opportune rainfall to the crops ennnot be 
exaggerated. An inch of rain over the district may be literally 
worth lakhs of rupees to the peasantty. An hoar’s thonder- 
stoiTii may put thousands into the pockets of one village. An 
exceptional shower in April oi’ May is very favourable for tho 
sowing of cotton or early hajra. Good rain in the usually 
almost rainless months of November or December enables the 
peasants to sow thousands of acres of rain-land which would 
ordinarily remain barren. On the otljcr hand, the failure or 
delay of the usual monsoon rains leads to a great contraction of 
the area under the autninr^ crops and to n. scarcity of grass and 
fodder of all kinds. Should the monsoon rains cease early, the 
autumn crop dries up, and the ground is not sufficiently 
tnoistened for the wheat sowings. Again when, as happened 
in 1890 and 1892, the winter rains bold off, much of the wheat 
fails to come to maturity and the spring crop is a very poor 
one. Unusually heavy' rain iu April and Ma}^, such as fell in 
1893, does great damage to the ungarneicd grain on the thresh- 
ing floors. I'he prosperity of the district, and especially of those 
parts of it winch are chiefly dependent on the local I’ainfall, 
varies very greatly from year to year according to the amount 
and opportuneness of the rainfall. 

Snow sometimes falls on Sakesar, but very seldom on the 
lower parts of the Salt range as. it did in the exceptionally cold 
and ■'vVet winter of 1892-93.. ...HaiJ-starms are frequent all over 
the district, but very partial in their effects. They are most 
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to be dreaded just before the wheat- harvest. The most severe ^jjapter I. A. 
in recent years M April 1893, crossing the district in almost ^ — 

a straight line from the Salt range to the Ghenab and leaving Bescriptife 

behind it a path of devastation 50 miles long and 3 or RamfaiL 

4 miles broad. The wheat and poppy crops were then ripen- 
ing and that afteroGon’vS storm caused a loss to the peasants 
over whose fields it passed of at least a lakh of rupees. 


Some parts of the bhahpur district, and especially the dry wind 

nplands of the Bar and Thai, and the waterless, treeless tract 
along the foot oftlie Salt x^ange, are in the months of May and 
Jiine among the hottest regions in India. In those months 
little rain falls and the temperature at Khushab rises day after 
day to 115'^ or more in the shade, the average daily maximum 
for June being 108*^. In the river valleys and especially where 
canal irrigation has moistened the soil and covered it with shady 
trees the temperature does not rise quite so high; yet the 
thermometer often stands at over llO^^in the shade, and between 
90“^ and 95° in the house, with the doors closed during the day. 

At night in this season the temperature goes down to about 85.® 

When the monsoon rains commence the temperature falls con- 
siderably, and in July and August seldom goes above 105® 
in the shade, and often falls as low as 80° during the 
night. In September and October the temperature gradu* 
ally falls until about the middle of the latter months the 
days are no longer hot in the shade and the nights are dis- 
tinctly cool. The cold season then sets in and for nearly six 
months the district enjoys almost perfect vveather with bright 
days and cold nights. At intervals in January, February and 
March the sky clouds over and the weather is cold, raw and 
damp, reminding one of a northern clime. The coldest month is 
January, wdien the thermometer often stands at 60° in the day 
and goes down to freezing-point in the early morning — the 
average nightly minimum at Ivhiishab being 39° On such 
nights shallow pools freeze over, and hoar-frost appears on the 
blades of grass and young wheat, but is soon dissipated by the 
rising sun. Towards the middle of April the temperature 
again begins to rise uncomfortably high, and continues to. rise 
till the coming of the monsoon rains in the end of June except 
when, at rare intervals, a refreshing shower reduces it some- 
what for a day or two. The temperature of the valleys of the 
Salt range is generally about 10 degrees lower than that in 
the plains; and nt Sakesnr, nearly 5,000 feet above the sea, 


the temperature in the hot months rarely goes above 90° in the 
shade or below 70°, and in the house with the doors open 
generally stands between 85° and 75° with surprisingly small 
variation. In October it goes down to about 70° and in the winter 
often siaiids below freezing-point. 

The Jhelain %’alley is less exposed to winds than most parts 
of the Punjab, and often the air is absolutely calm. In the dry 
hob weather, however, dust-storms pretty frequently make their 
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CbapterI. A< appearance^ generally from the direction of the sandy Thai, 
“ . converting daylight into almost complete darkness and some- 

.BesCriptive. times blowing with such violence as to uproot large trees. In the 
wind anreuLtY®’ tract along the foot of the Salt range such dust-storms are at 

tbat season of almost daily occurrence; and at tlie montbs of 
the gorges a fierce wind blows down from the hills nearly every 
eveningj often drying up and withering the ripening wheat. 
On the top of Sakesar the air is hardly ever at rest and strong 
squalls or whirlwinds are frequent. 

Diseafie. The district is on the whole comparatively healthy/ the 

average death-rate for Hie ten years ending 1890 having been 
only 26 per thousand per annum against iii per thousand for 
the Province. But like the rest of the Punjab its population 
suffers severely in the autumn months from intermittent, and to 
a less extent, from remittent fevers, more especially along the 
banks of the rivers and in the villages near the foot of the Sait 
range. In November and December the fever is often com- 
plicated with pneumonia and bronchitis, and dysentery and 
diarrhoea are common symptoms of the disease* Towards the 
end of the season, enlargement of the spleen is often prevalent. 
In dry seasons there is a comparatively small amount of fever, 
and the death-rate is correspondingly low ; for instance in 1886 
and 1887 when the rainfall was below average the death-rate 
fell to 20 and 21 per thousand. On the other hand, in years of 
lieavy rainfall and high flood fever prostrates a large portion of 
the population and the death-rate rises ; for instance in 1882, a 
year of heavy rainfall, the death-rhte rose to 39 per thousand, 
llie district is subject also to visitations of cholera, one of which 
in 1888 attacked 5,918 persons and carried off 8,924, raising the 
death-rate for. the year to 84 per thousand, and another in 1892 
attacked 5,880 persons and carried off 3,090. The villages most 
liable to this mnch dreaded pestilence are those in the Salt range 
and at its foot where tlie water-supply is limited to a very few 
springs, ponds or wells and is easily contaminated. Several of these 
villages were literally decimated by cholera in less than a month. 
In the towns greater attention is paid to sanitary measures and 
especially to the protection of the water-supply, and probably 
for this reason the ravages of cholera are generally less serious. 
The worst year within living memory for the public health was 
the year 1892 when a cholera visitation in the hot months was 
followed by heavy rains and higli floods, causing an epidemic 
of fever wliioli attacked at least 80 per cent, of the total popula- 
tion. Owing to this combination of diseases the total death-rate 
for the district rose for the year to 56 per thousand. For the 
month of October it was at the rate of 156 per thousand per 
annum. The town of Bhera lost in the year, chiefly from fever 
and its sequelw^ 1,278 of its 17,428 inhabitants ; and the town of 
Sahiw41 890 of its 9,210 inhabitants ; that is, 97 per thousand 
of its inhabitants died within the year. The prevalence of 
fever is perhaps chiefly due to the carelessness of the people in 
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tlie matter of avoidiag chills, but one of its causes is want of 
good drainage, and endeavours ore being made to improve the 
drainage of the towns of Bhera and vSahiwal which suffered the 
most. Further remarks on the subject will bo found in Chap^ 
ter III A. On the right bank of the Chenab, especially at 
Midli, goitre is commonV n.nd the very dogs, cows and even trees 
are said to suffer from it ; it is probably due to the quality of 
tlie water in the wells. Guinea-worm is frequently met with in 
the villages along the foot of the Salt range, where the in- 
habitants often use water taken from stagnant ponds, rendered 
filtby by the cattle which are allowed to wade in them. Stone 
in the bladder is common throughout the district. 

Tables Nos, XI, XIA, XIB and XLIV give annual and 
monthly statistics of births and deaths for the clistrict and for 
its towns, while the birth and death-rates for recent years will 
be found in Chapter III for the general population and in 
Chapter VI under the heads of the several large towns of the 
district. Table No. XII shows the number ot insane, blind and 
deaf-mutes, and lepers as ascertained at the Census of 1891; 
while Table No. XXXVIII shows the working of the 
dispensaries in recent years. 

SECTION B.-~GEOLGGY, FAUNA AND FLORA, 

A sketch of the geology of the Salt range by Mr. Wynne 
will be found in the Provincial Volume of the Gazetteer page 35. 
The most interesting points about that part of the range which 
lies in this district are the rock-salt deposit which crops out 
with its accompanying red or purple marl at different places 
along the south face of the liills ; the variegated red and white 
sandstone clays and yellowish limestones of the jurassic 
formation which are to be found in the glens and gorges south 
of Sakesar ; the white nummulitic limestone of the eocene series 
with its numerous fossils, which generally crowns the peaks of 
the south part of the range, including Sakesar itself ; and the 
reddish friable sandstones which form the northern ridge about 
Jaba and, are worked by wind and weather into fantastic shapes. 
Mention has already been made of the interesting petrifying 
process which is going on below Narsingh Phohar near Katha, 
where a stalactite cave is being formed by the drippings of ^vater 
from the rocks. The results of a similar process may be seen 
in the gorge at Sohdi and probably elsewhere in tlie range. 
Reference has also been made to the curious detached hills on 
the dhang border near Kirana which arc composed ol quartzites 
and schists and are of the same character as those forming the 
mass of the Aravalli hills, , so that they appear to • belong to the 
Peninsular mountain region* 

vSalt is found all along tho southern ridge of the Salt range 
and especially near its base, generally associated with the red 
marl which is so conspicuous a feature of this part of the 
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range* During the Sikh times the revenue from the excaya- 
tion and sale of salt was realised by means of farms^ tlie price 
at the mines being then one rupee per inaund. It is now 
managed directly by the State^ the price of salt at the mines 
being the actual cost of excavation plus the duty, which is at 
present (1896) Rs. 2-8-0 per maund. There are outcrops of 
salt at many places, requiring to be constantly watched for fear 
of smugglings but the only place in this district where excava- 
tion is now carried on is at the Rukhla gorge about 2 miles to 
the west of Warchha. A portion of this mine was worked by 
the Sikhs, but their workings have now been abandoned as 
dangerous owing to no pillars having been left to prevent the 
the roof falling in. The present workings are carried on on a 
scientific principle in a seam of salt, the thickness of which is 
20 feet, inci’easing as it dips into the hill, the chambers and 
tunnels being so arranged as to leave a sufficient number of 
strong pillars fco support the roof, and so as to admit the neces- 
sary amount of air to the workings. The salt is remarkably 
pure, only about 3 per cent, being foreign matter. The excava- 
tions are carried on by a special class of miners, called Wddhds 
(cutters), about 50 of whom are regularly employed, the rate 
paid them being Es. 3-12-0 per 100 maunds, the same rate as 
was paid them in 1868. They are a sickly race, owing no doubt 
to the bad air they breathe in the mines. Their net earnings 
amount to about 8 anas a day, but they work in the mines 
only for about 130 days in the year. Their women carry the 
salt out of the mines on their heads, a common load being from 
60 to 80 lbs. in weight. The price charged for the salt is 9 pies 
per maund in addition to the duty. The quantity of salt sold 
and delivered, which for the five years ending 1 882-83 averaged 
123,767 maunds, was as follows ten years later : — 


Tear. 



Maunds. 

1888- 89 . 

1889- 90 

1890- 91 

1891- 92 

1892- 03 



... 

... 107,899 

... 137,971 

... 108,329 

... 126,210 
... 107,526 


.iverage 

. 1 . 

... 117,627 


so that the amount of trade done is much the same as it 
was ten years ago, although the Warchha mine is still 9 miles 
from the nearest railway station, while the railway lias been 
brought eloso up to its chief competitor, the Mayo mine at 
Khewra in the Jhelam district, at which the cost of excavation 
is only Es. 8-4-0 per 100 maunds, but the same price of 
9 pies per maund is charged for the salt. The Warchha 
salt is by some consumers considerei to be of slightly 
superior quality to that of Khewra. The amount in stock at 
the. end of the year averaged 55,000 maunds or about half 
a year’s supply. The Warchha salt is carried away almost 
entirely on camels, and about two-thirds of the whole outturn is 
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taken to Kliiisliab wlience it is inainlj sent by boat to Mooltan 
and otlier places down the river. The other chief markets for 
this salt are Bhakkai% Dera Ismail Khan, Leiah, Miizaffargarh 
and Jhansr. The total realisations averaged for the three years 
ending 1892-93 Rs. 2,90,787, and the total expenditure of the 
Warchba beat, which includes 33 miles of the range, averaged 
Rs. 19,769, or 7 per cent, on the gross receipts. On this beat 
there are employed a Superintendent, an Inspector and 100 men, 
who have to guard 29 posts along the rsnge, besides the mine 
itself. The Katha beat also lies partly in this district. Its total 
length is 40 miles, guarded by 22 posts, and its staff consists of 
one Inspector and 58 men, costing on the average Rs. 6,440 
annually. No salt is excavated in this beat and there is there- 
fore no income. Notwithstanding* the many opportunities for 
smuggling, this offence is very rare and only five cases were 
prosecuted in both beats during the four yeat*s ending 1893. 

Small quantities of lignite or inferior coal have been found 
in the hills south of Sakesar, but not in workable quantity. 

Petroleum has been noticed on the surface of a spring near 
Khabakki. Gypsum and mica are common in places, and traces 
of iron and lead have been found in the range. 

The nummulitic limestone of which so large a portion of 
the hills is composed is used for building purposes, and great 
quantities of it have during the last eight years been removed 
from the month of the Rukhla gnrge neai- W archha by the 
Railway Engineers and used as ballast for the line. Small 
quantities of limestone are brought from the base of the hills to 
Khushab (a distance of 12 miles) on camel and pack bullocks 
and there sold at the rate of from Es. 4 to Rs. 6 per hundred 
maunds to be used in, the manufacture of lime or soap, or to be 
esported by boat to Mooltan or Jhang. 

In 1893 lime sold at Khushab at maunds per rupee. 
Since the opening of the railway a large business in lime-burning 
has been started close to the railway stations from Hariya to 
Bhera, limestone being brought from the hills near Khewra by 
rail at a cost of Rs. 6-14-0 per hundred maunds, and wood got 
from the jungles of the Bhera Bar at a cost of Rs. 12-8-0 per 
hundred maunds. A hundred maunds of limestone give sixty 
maunds of lime. Altogether 16 kilns were at work in 1893, and 
the total outturn of lime was estimated at more than a lakh of 
maunds per annum. It sells on the spot at three maunds for 
the rupee, but is mostly exported by rail to Lahore, Amritsar, 
Mooltan and other distant towns. 

A peculiar sort of limestone (khanggm) is found, near 
Sohdi and at some other places in the range: It lies in strata 
just below the surface of the soil and when first excavated it is 
soft and easily fashioned into square blocks, but after a few days 
exposure' to the air it becomes hard. It seams to be of the 
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same nature tiB hG^nhar {rove) wliicli is found in small ealcareoiis 
nodiiles just below the surface of the ground at some places in 
the Baij but rarely such quantities as to make it useful for 
road-makiug or lime-burning. 

Eallar shor IB the term applied to the efflorescence which 
appears on the surface under the influence of evaporation and 
capillary attraction wherever there is much salt of any kind in 
the soil. Evidences of its presence are found all over the district^ 
sometimes in the form of barren strips and patches in the middle 
of an otherwise fertile field. Where there is ranch salt in the 
soil, it is absolutely barren. Kallar is most prevalent in the 
tract along the foot of the Salt range^ beyond reach of the hill- 
torrents, and in the Ara tract in the south of the Shahpiir 
tahsil. There is a curious haliar plain immediately to the north 
of SahiwaL appears to be developing itself in a narrow 

strip of land stretching from Tihakwan to Kot Pahlwan in the 
Shahpur tahsil, but this seems due to the brackishness of the 
well water rather than of the suidace layer. 

Saltpetre is naanufactured in considerable quantities from 
the nnmei’ous mounds in the cis-Jhelam tract which mark the sites 
of former villages. A long narrow drain is dug on high ground 
and covered over with a filter made of twigs and grass, on wdiich 
is sprinkled powdered nitrous earth from the old mouiids. 
Water is then poured over the earth and filters thi’ough into 
the drain carrying with it in solution the salts contained in the 
earth. The dark brown liquid runs from the drain into a vessel 
placed to catch it, and from that is poui^ed into a large iron pan, 
in which it is kept boiling until the solution approaches satur- 
ation when it is allowed to cool and crystallize. Its dirty 
brown crystals are crude saltpetre {huqdu) which is usually 
sold to the refiners. This rude manufacture is carried on during 
the dry months chiefly by Hindus of the shopkeeper cdass who 
are required to take out a license and pay lis. 2 for each pan 
used. It requires to be closely supervised to prevent the 
manufacturers from refining their saltpetre or producing edible 
salt. The manufacturer generally pays two annas a day to the 
owners of the nearest well who supply him with the water ho 
requires; and he usually pays the landowners a lump sum, 
varying with the quality of the soil and the convenience of the 
site, but seldom exceeding Rs. 100 per annum, for the privilege 
of being allowed to take the earth from the mound and fuel 
from the neighbouring jungle. As much as E<s. 801 was paid 
in 1892 for the right to manufacture saltpetre from one mound 
in E41ra, and in 1894-95 the owners of Kot Bhai Khan received 
Rs. 5,200 for the right to manufacture saltpetre from the 
maunds in that estate for. one year only. 

The Crimean war and the Mutiny gave a great impulse to 
the manufacture of saltpetre^ Ibe number of licenses to 
work pans rose from 694 in 1865 to 4,856 in 1858, and the 
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selling' price of L-rude saltpetre' was tlien 'Rsl 4' per mannd, ' In ■ OMpter B* ■' 
1864 tlie nomber of licenses fell to 185, and the price to little geology, Faiin^^ 
iiiore than Re. 1 per man nd. The number of licenses granted aiia*^Florai. 
in 1892-93 was 153, the number of pans at work 156, and the Saltpetre, 
price of crude saltpetre from Ee. 1-6-0 to Re. 1-12-0 per 
maiind. The manufacture was carried on from about 80 
mounds, chiefly situated in the Bar and Ara tracts. 

Crude saltpetre, manufactured as above described, consists 
of a mixture of nitre, common salt and earthy matter. It is 
refined at refineries specially licensed on payment of a fee for 
the year of Es. 50. It is first dissolved in boiling water in au 
iron boiler till common salt is precipitated from the 'solution. 

The salt is removed and destroyed, and the boiling liquor 
drawn off into earthen vessels in which it is allowed to rest 
until earth and other impurities have settled. The clear liquor 
is then decanted and set out iu a pan to crystallize. Next day i 

the long pendike ciystals (hence called halmi) which have 
formed iu the pans are removed and stored for sale. In 1S92 
there were five licensed refineries in the neighbouidiood of Bhera 
and Miani with 41 boilei\s. Refined saltpetre sold at Rs. 5 or 
Us. 6-8-0 per maund and 26 licenses were given in that year for 
the export of 10,832 maiiods of refined saltpetre. About 6,000 
mauiids went to Sakkhar and Karachi for export to EoroptJ and 
the rest went chiefly to Bannu and Rawalpindi for the manufac- 
ture of gunpowder to be used in Public Works. 

Barilla (hlidr or sajji)j an impure carbonate of soda, is Barilla, 
manufactured from the hhetr or sajji plant (salsola 
which grows in great quantities on the hard clay soil of the Bar 
and Ara tracts of Shahpur tahsil south of the Lahore road. 

There are two varieties of the plant, one with white and one with 
red flowers. It flowers in October and is cut in November when 
ripe, and left on the ground to dry. It is then thrown in bundles 
into a circular pit five or six feet in diameter and about two 
feet deep in which a fire has been lit and there burnt, care being 
taken not to let the fire get too low or be smothered by too 
much fuel, until the pit is nearly filled with the ashes of the’ 
plant, which melt into a viscous mass. The operation lasts 
about twenty-four hours, and the quantity burned during this 
time is from one to two hundred bundles, each of about half a 
maund in weight. The contents of the pit are then well stirred 
and allowed to cool, a little dry earth being scattered over the 
surface to prevent evaporation. The pits are opened on the fifth 
or sixth day, when the barilla is found concreted together into 
a hard cellular mass something like the refuse of a brick-kiln. 

It is exported from this district chiefly to the north and east; 
towards Rawalpindi, Sialkot and Jhelam, and is extensively 
used in the manufacture of , soap, paper and coarse glass, in 
bleaching and dyeing processes, as a medicine, and as a, sub- 
stitute for soap. The price ot .hhdr ov sajji appears, tp’ have 
steadily ■ 'risen, in Sikh times'; its price was 6’ or 8 annas 
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pennamid, ill 1866 it was Re. 1-2-0 per maund aad ia 1896 from 
Re. 1-8-0 to Rs. 2 peiymauDd according to quality. The cost q! 
maniifaoture is estimated at 6 annas per maund. The sajji 
plant is a favourite food of camelsj and has to be carefully 
proteGted from them if it is intended to manufacture barilla. The 
plant is now chiefly found in the large blocks of land owned 
by the State, and the right of manufacturing the alkali or of 
grazing camels on the plant as they find most profitable is 
annually sold to speculators. The income to the State from this 
source was Rs. 8,000 in 1865 and has averaged Rs. 7,700 for 
the five years ending 1894-95. Previous to the severe drought 
of 1891 the income generally stood at about Rs. 10,000. It 
varies considerably from year to year, as the growth of the 
plant depends upon the variable rains, and as heavy showers 
in the season of manufacture (November and December) may 
greatly reduce the outturn. In an average year the quantity 
manufactured probably amounts to about 5,000 maunds. At- 
tempts have been made by sowing the seed of the plant to 
extend its growth in the State lands of the Shahpur talisil, but 
hitherto without much success. An inferior kind of barilla 
{hhdr) is made by a similar process from another salsola (the 
phissah Idni) plant both in the Shahpur talisil and near the 
foot of the Salt range in the Khushab tahsil. This sells at about 
one rupee per maund and is used chiefly for washing clothes. 
About 6,500 maunds of this inferior barilla are annually pro- 
duced in the Khushab tahsil whence it is mostly exported to 
Lahore, Amritsar, Sialkot and Mooltan. 

According to tradition tigers used to infest the Salt range, 
but none have been seen there lately. Leopards and hymnas 
are, however, occasionally heard of in the hills, and wolves are 
pretty common, especially in the Bar jungle. During the five 
years ending 1895 the Government I’eward was paid for 3 
leopards and lo2 wolves* The number of these animals is prob- 
ably rapidly decreasing, for in the five years ending 1882, 
rewards were paid for 3 tigers, 11 leopards and 742 wolves. 
Jackals are numerous everywhere and do considerable damage 
to the crops, especially to maize and sugarcane. Pigs and 
porcupines are to be found in the Salt range, but rarely in the 
plain portion of the district. Foxes and wild cats are found in 
the Bax" j angle; the mungoose is frequently seen, and hedgehogs, 
rats and mice are common. The badger {hijju) is commonly 
i^eported to be in the habit of digging into graves and feasting 
on dead bodies ; indeed it is said to be able to make a dead body 
walk. Badger-baiting is a favourite amusement. Black-buck 
are rare, but the ravine-deer is fairly common in the Bar and 
Thai and the lower slopes of the Salt range. They were 
formerly much more numerousandoldmen tell how they used to 
run them down with relays of dogs in the clayey lands between 
the Thai and the hills after rain, when their feet stuck in the 
soft soil. The most interesting animal from the sportsman’s point 
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of view is tlie moTintam-slieep or oonaZ (properly hureal) V9hich 
is similar to the moufflon of Corsica. It is found throngliout the 
Salt range right down to its base. Among its native rocks its 
agility is surprising. Though heavy -looking it can move at a 
very rapid pace and no hillside is too steep for it. In this district, 
probably owing to the plentiful supply of good grazing, big horns 
are fairly common ; 31^ inches is the largest of which there is 
any record, and horns of 27 or 28 inches are not unusual. A 
full-grown oorial weighs about the same as a blaok-buck and 
when cleaned makes a heavy load fora strong hill-man. Hares 
are pretty common where the cultivated land adjoins the 
jungle, and some of the resident Maliks are fond of coursing 
-^theni with grey-hounds, more or less pure in breed i every pre- 
caution being taken that the hare shall not escape. The only 
wild monkeys in the district are a pair of langurs which have 
been seen on Sakesar, 

The great bustard (tog) is rarely to be found in the sandy Birds, 
wastes of the Thai, but the ordinary bustard (here called guren) is 
common both there and in the Bar jungles. Flocks of imperial, 
painted and pallas sanclgrouse are frequently seen in the dry 
tracts, and perhaps also the pintail variety. The grey partridge 
(tittar) is common everywhere, but the black partridge 
is found only in a few places. In the hills the c/iaAor (itatni/i:, 
feminine kakk] and sussi partridges are both common. In 
winter ducks of many kinds swai^m on the rivers, on the lakes of 
the Salt range and on ponds in the jungles. Geese and the 
blue-coated demoiselle-crane (Mry) are common near the rivers, 
and the scarlet flamingo {hagg) numerous other aquatic 
birds visit the Salt range lakes, where snipe and bittern are 
sometimes to be seen. Quail (batera) visit the district iu large 
numbers iu spring and autumn and quantities of them are 
netted for sale. The crow and the kite are ubiquitous, the 
great black raven is frequently to be met with in dry tracts, 
and sometimes the huge adjutant-bird is seen stand- 

ing about in the irrigated fields, A dead bullock or camel 
soon attracts a number of vultures from the blue. Hawks 
valuable for sporting purposes are found in the Bar and Thai 
and fetch fabulous prices. In the irrigated tracts green parrots 
fill the air with their screeching, a golden oriole sometimes 
flashes through the trees, and blue jays and scarlet-plumaged 
woodpeckers add gaiety to the scene. Immense flocks of rosy 
pastors {iilliar)^ the hereditary enemy of the locust, visit the 
district in the hot weather, and the common house-sparrow is 
only too common at all times and places. 

Snakes are common especially perhaps in the Salt range, Repfeniy 
the venomous kinds most frequently met with being the cobra 
(phaniar^naja tripudians), the karait [sangGhur^ bungarus cmru- 
Uub) and tho eoMs carinata {pMssi or khapra). On the average 
of the five years ending 1895, Es, 70 were annually paid as 
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rewards for the destruction of 435 venomous snakes^ and 43 
persons were reported as having died from snake-hifce. Cro- 
codiles (mnMr) may often be seen sunning themselves on the 
sand banks in the river beds, bub rarely attack men or domestic 
animals. Lizards of various kinds are common. The small 
house-lizard (feimfcirK) catches flies upon the walls ; chameleons 
(mdclar) and other tree-lizards scuttle up the trees, and several 
including the great gfofe, live in holes in the ground. The 
sahna burrows in the Bi^r jungles and is often dug out by 
the MussalHs and jungle tribes and used for food. The 
skink [reg maki ov sand-fish) is found in the sand-hills of the 
Thai ; with its tiny feet and glittering scales it looks exactly 
like a small fish, and is remarkable for the brittleness of its 
body and for the rapidity with %vhicli it disappears in the sand. 
The dried skink is much in demand for medicinal purposes. 
Most dreaded of all is the hindoa^ a small ugly spotted lizard 
found in the hills, whose bite is more venomous than the cobra^s ; 
hence' the saying lare bmdoa te khaUo toa (if a bindoa bite 
a man, you may dig liis grave). The little animal knows his 
reputation, for he does not always flee when pursued, but turns 
in a threatening attitude on his pursuers. However, when a 
specimen was sen t to the Calcutta Museum it was found to be the 
enblepharis modicularis^ allied to the Gecko and not poison- 
ous ; and when attempt was made to verify alleged cases of its 
bite having proved immediately fatal, the evidence was not 
found to be such as to satisfy a scientific enquirer. But what- 
ever be the truth of the matter^ there is no doubt that the fear 
the villagers have for this lizard is real. 

In the rivers the commonest fi!sh are the rdhu and dhuhra. 
both of which go up to about IBIbs. in weight, and the mali up 
to 30lBs, ; less common are the mdhsher which goes up to 40tbs,, 
the singhdra, up to 8tbs. the daula, up to lOfbs., a thorny-backed 
fish tre handa ; and a flat fish called patrL The best for eating 
are the rdhu^ mdhsher and singhdra. Fish are very little eaten 
by the river-side population and sell at from 6 to 10 sers for 
the rupee. They are caught in nets and basket- traps, and with 
hooks, chiefly by the Malldh boatmen and by Mehra (fishermen) 
from Find Diidan Khan, who export a considerable quantity by 
train to Rawalpindi and Jhelam. In the torrent beds of the 
Salt range, for instance at Sohdi and Kathwai, a small minnow- 
like fish is found which makes fair eating, 

.Locusts [mahri) sometimes visit the district, in destructive 
numbers, generally coming up from the dry south-west. In the 
spring of 1891 numeroua flights of locusts, which were identified 
as the Acridium per egfnnnm, the great migratory locust of 
North-Western India, made their appearance in the Khushab 
tahsfl and deposited eggs in the Thai and along the foot of the 
Salt rahge. Towards the end of April young locusts {pung) 
appeared in immense' smarms ‘and devoured every green thing, 
but fortunately the wheat Gvbp which was unusually good was 
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SO nearly lipe tliafc t^ lifctle damage. After cles- Chapter I, B- 

troying everjfcliing that was still green they ascended the Salt ^ 

range and poured upon itS; valleys like an invading army, ana 

attacking the ripening w heat and biting through the stalks so that insects. 

the ears fell on the ground as if cut off by a sickle. The trees 

and boshes also suffered severely, almost the only kinds untouched 

being the cl^reA. or hahain {Melia madirachta) and the ah or 

maddr [calotrofis procera). The villagers were organised and 

endeavoured to drive back the enemy, immense numbers of whom 

were destroyed by driving them into trenches whei^e they were 

buried or into bushes where they were burned, but their numbers 

were so great that little impression was made. It was noticed that 

the young locusts {pung) had a cannibal propensity for voraciously 

attacking and devouring piecemeal their dead and wounded 

comrades, whom indeed they seemed to prefer to any other 

kind of food. By the middle of June most of the survivors 

had developed wings, and successive flights of them took their 

way towards the east feeding as they went on the bushes of the • 

Bar jungle, •where also a considerable number of young locusts 
had been liatched. In October and November again consider- 
able numbers were liatched in the Salt range and along its 
base, but most of them were destroyed before they could do much 
damage. Considering the immense numbers of locusts that had 
infested the district, it was astonishing how little damage had 
been done. The grass and trees had suffered considerably and 
some of the latter died from the effects of the loss of their 
foliage and bark, and a considerable area of young cotton and 
hdjra was destroyed, but the wheat crop had suffered so little 
that it was only found necessary to remit Es. 317 in ten villages 
iu the Salt range. 

Again in May 1893, flights of locusts came up from the 
south and west and deposited eggs in the Thai and along both 
banks of the Jhelam, but the young locusts were mostly 
destroyed before much damage was done. Another species of 
locust {makhar) poecilocera pictu^ of a bright yellow colour 
with bars of brilliant blue and green and of sluggish habit, is 
constantly present. It is found only on the akh plant [calotropin 
pToeera) which the migratory locusu will seldom touch. 

A sort of cricket [toka)^ identified as allied to the genus 
gryllodesy and an acridid of the genus chrotogonus known here as 
tridda, often do great damage to the sprouting kharif crops in 
April, May and June, usually making their ravages by night 
They were exceptionally numerous in 1891 when a cold wet 
winter was followed by a hot summer, and again in 1893 when 
the seasons were, similar. 

AVliite ants {sivvi) attack timber and garnered grain, which 
is also much subject to injury from weevils (ghun)^ Mosquitoes 
and sandflies make life a burden in the hot weather, and house 
flies swarm, especially towar'da th© beginning and end of 
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winter^ On the other hand, the honey-bee makes delicious 
honey from the flowers of the Salt range, and in irrigated tracts 
the firefly flashes his electric light among the trees, Scorpions 
and centipedes are comparatively rare. 

The characteristic trees and shimbs of the Bar uplands 
are the mn 5 7t;an, Jan d and malla^ together forming the jungle 
with which the uncultivated lands are generally covered. The 
van ov jdl {salvadora oleoides)^ its leaves something like 

the mistletoe, often forms a dense bush, such as cattle- 
thieves like to find for the concealment of stolen cattle. Camels, 
goats and sheep browse on its leaves, audits wood is used for 
fuel, but burns with an unpleasant smell, and leaves a great deal 
of ash, The sweet berry-like fruit [filu) i^revj generally eaten 
by the poorer classes, great numbers of whom, especially the 
women and children, go out daily in June into the jungle and 
form a sort of picnic party, returning in the evening laden 
with fruit. In dry seasons the filu x^ especially abundant, and 
if the price of grain is high, numbers of the poor live almost 
entirely on piZw, camping in the jungle for days so as to be 
near the supply. From the number of cases that arise in con- 
nection with it, filu gathering seems to be considered a favourite 
opportunity for flirtation. The hari (capparfs apliylla) has 
hardly any leaves, but when covered in April with its numerous 
brick-red blossoms gives colour to the landscape. Its wood is 
used for roofing, and makes a good fuel for burning bricks. 
Its fruit when unripe {dela) is used to make pickles, and when 
ripe ipinju or dela) is eaten, especially in times of scarcity. 
The Jand iprosopis spicigera), sometimes a mere bush, but often 
attaining a height of 10 or 15 feet, gives an excellent fuel used 
for locomotive engines and other purposes. Its leaves and 
pods isanggri) form a good fodder. The leaves of the malla 
[uzyphus nummularia) are also an excellent fodder, its berries 
are eaten in times of scarcity and its thorny twigs are much 
used for making enclosure-hedges, and make a good fuel. 

In the river valleys the most numerous trees are the hihkar 
and tdhli, which are very largely grown especially on cultivated 
land. The hikkar {acacia arahica) though said not to be indi- 
genous in the Punjab, has taken very kindly to the soil, and 
springs np wherever there is a little moisture in a marvellous 
manner, being often self-sown. The young trees are apt to be 
killed by hard frost, but can stand it after the first year or two. 
It is a quick growing tree, often reaching 15 feet in five years. 
Its leaves make an excellent fodder and in times of drought 
the kikkar trees are ruthlessly lopped to save the cattle. Its 
pods are greedily eaten by goats and sheep. The timber is 
used for all sorts of purposes, and especially for agricultural 
implements, and it makes an excellent fuel. Altogether the 
tree is the most useful one we have, and many small groves of 
it are maintained by the better class of landowners. 
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The idhli {shisham— dalbergia si$soo) h.RS he&n planted in CM pter L 
great HD mbers along roads and canals and several groves of it geology, Faui 
have been formed in the canal-irrigated ti'acts and near the anCTlora. 
rivers. Many of the wells too have small plantations of Vegetation; tre 

the resnlt of an order issued at regular settlement/ requiring 
the owners of every well to plant a few trees about them. Its 
leaves are good for fodder and its timber is excellent for almost 
all purposes. The tdhli stands next in importance to the hihhar 
among the trees of the district. 

The sMrih (siris—albizzia lehheh)^ with its fragrant flowers 
andrustling pods, is found chiefly along the roadsides, A small 
grove of the tall, pale, ghostly alhizzia procera adorns the 
head-quarters station. 

The uMh or hodh (fardsh--^tcmarix‘ artieulata), with 
its gnarled trunk and needle-like leaves, is fairly common 
and does not require so much moisture as most other trees. The 
her {zizyphus jnjuha) is very common on the roads and in the 
fields and its fruit is much appreciated. It is often covered by a 
curious leafless parasite {nidhdri) used as a medicine. Groves of 
stunted chhachhra {dhdk — butea frondosa) ^ with its large scarlet 
flowers, are found in the north corner of the Bhera tahsil. 

In the neighbourhood of wells may be seen the 
(moringa pterygo sperma), with its corky bark, pollard head and 
bunches of white flowers, the lamra (cordia myxa) ^ with its 
bright flowers and edible fruit ; the mulberry {tut — morns alla)^ 
the fruit of which also is much appreciated. The date-palm 
{hhajji-^phcenix dac%h/era) is common only in a few places on 
the Jhelam, and especially at Sadda Karnhoh above Shahpur 
and at Majhoka and Khai near the Jhang border. Its leaves 
are made into mats and baskets and its stems are useful for 
water channels. The fruit is nob particularly good, but fetches 
good prices, especially the produce of a particular group of trees 
at Khai, called the musallin. Specimens of the hohr (banyan — 
ficus hengalerms) and pippal [ficus religiosa) are met with 
chiefly near towns and often owe their origin to the pious care 
of Hindus ^ there are some old trees of both kinds near the 
ancient town of Takht Hazara on the Ghenab, 

Fruit-trees of all tlie ordinary kinds have recently been 
much cultivated both by the District Board and by private 
persons, and there are good gardens and orchai^ds near all the 
towns and larger villages. 

In the flooded lands along the rivers lei or pilchi {temarix pla, 

gallica or dioica) springs up in considerable thickets and is used 
for wattling, baskets and roofs. The ahk {calotropis procera) is 
very common in sandy soil, but is of little use. Even the migra- 
tory locusts do not touch it, apparently dreading its acrid 
milky juice i but it has a resident locust of its own and is some- 
times eaten by goats* The khaf or sajji plant [salsola Griffithsii) 
and its uses have already been described. Allied to it are the 
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Idna and Zani {also salsolas) wBicIi are muoli appreciated as grass- 
ing for camels, and are found in barren saltish soils at a distance 
from the river. The camel- thorn (jawdha—alhdgi mduwfum} is 
most noticeable as a thorny weed among the wheat. Near the 
river the flooded lands are much infested by a thistle-like iveed 
called leha, and another thorny Weed called po/ilf; and well- 
irrigated lands, especially when the soil is poor or the cnltivation^ 
bad, suffer much from an onion-like weed, the which 

Isprings up with the crop and chokes it; the harm al {peg anum 
harmala) is anothei' common weed on cultivated ground. The 
hhakhhra {tribulus alatus) h^s a woody spiked fruit which is 
sometimes made into flour by the poor in famine times; the 
idndlcij a tall weed, is eaten by cattle and sometimes as a veget- 
able by men. 

The few trees to be found in the dry and sandy Thai are 
chiefly jand^ which is found in groves protected by the reputa- 
tion of some departed saint ; stunted kikJcar rarely found round 
ponds, and a grove of her trees round the town of Nurpur, which 
are specially protected by a clause iu the village administration 
paper. The characteristic bushes of this region are the Zdna, 
akh Bni harmal whioh have already been described; and the 
phog {calligonum polggonoides), a good fodder plant, little found 
except in Rakh Nurpur; 6m {pauderia pilosa)^ a low whitish 
plant with flower heads like catkins; khipp {crotolaria burhicc)^ 
s<mietimes used for making ropes for temporary use; and 
the turama or hartunima {citrullus coloGynthus) with its trailing 
stems and beautiful green and yellow ofange-like fruit scattered 
in profusion over the sand-hiUs. Their taste is very bitter, but 
goats eat them and a medicine for horses is made from them 
to prevent indigestion. 

The Salt range has a vegetation of its own, very different 
in character from that of the plains (c9ee Dr. Stewart^s Salt 
Range Flora— Agri-Horticultural Society of India's Journal, 
Vol. I, Part I> new series). The southern aspect, with its steep 
escarpments, is generally almost devoid of vegetation, but the 
northern sides of the hills which have a more gradual slope 
and retain more soil and moisture are covered, though scantily, 
with trees and bushes. Among the most characteristic trees 
are the phuldh (acacia modesta) with, its delicate leaves and little 
yellow globes of blossom ; the wild olive (kau or kavva — olea 
cuspidata) with its glossy deep green foliage, often seen growing 
out of the cleft of a bare rock ; a species of oak {vari ^quercus 
incana); the wild fig {khabari-^ficus carica) with its edible fruit; 
the lahura or rahura {tecoma undulata) with its beautiful large, 
bright orange-coloured flowers and useful timber; the kuldr 
{bauhiviia variegatet) with its large purple or white flowers ; 
the dhamman {grewia vesiita) the mtamman {celtis amtralis) 
with an edible fruit; the hangar {pistacia integertima} ", and in 
the rocky torrent beds, the oleander (kanhira — netium odorum) 
with its poisonous leaves and rose-coloured flowers, Among 
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the trees which have been introduced lately with success are €hapterIsB* 

the mulberry — morus alba)^ the dhrek^ tdnd or lahain {melia 

azedarach) with ifcs strong-scented lilac flowers, the poplar 

(s'hufaida—populus alba), willow {baint — 'Salix), chit (pim^ ^tora. 

/oKa) ; and in the gardens at Sohdi and Sakesai’, the pooiegranate^ 

peachj loquat, apricot, almond and other fruit-trees. The leaves 

of the and wild olive form good fodder for cattle in 

times of drought, and their wood makes excellent timber, that 

of the p/iu2d/i being much used for agricultural implements and 

that of the wild olive for making combs and walking-sticks. 

A peculiar shrub found chiefly on Sakesar is the dwarf palm 
(pattha’-^chanisarops ritchicana) ivom the leaves of which baskets 
and excellent matting are made. Among the shrnbs that clothe 
the hillsides, the most common are the vahelmr (adhaioda 
vasica) , santha {dodoncea visco.m)y the vp'ood of which is much 
used foiMnofing purposes, and the ever-green hox {pappar — huxus 
^empemVens), the wood of which {ehikri) is manufactured into 
combs. Ivy and ferns are also found in moist places ; and on 
the dry rocky slopes a useless plant, called the awdni (baliota 
limbata) affords an easy opportunity for a joke against the 
Awans, who are the dominant tribe in the Salt range. On 
Sakesar a very common plant is the mastedra {scuteUaria 
Zineari«), an infusion of which is useful for rheumatism ; and the 
rennet plant {mthania cQagulam) m to be found. Reeds 

inaf) grow in moist places along the torrent beds, and are used 
forthatching, for pipe-stems and for mouth-pieces for musical 
instruments. 

Among the most common grasses of the Bar are the hhabhal Grasses. 
(cynodon dactylon), the dub of Hindustan, an excellent fodder 
for cattle and horses ; the chhemhar {elensine flag ellif era), much 
the most common grass of all, eaten readily when green, when 
dry it is called bhuttha; the sawdk (panicum colonum) which is 
also cultivated in the riverain and affords an edible seed ; the 
murak which springs up very quickly in hollows after rain, but 
is of little substance, when ripe it is called dila ; the fragrant 
hhavi, of a reddish colour, not eaten by cattle except in hard 
times, commonly used to strew on the floor of mosques, when 
it blossoms it is called dor and when dry kurak ; the pahvdh 
(andropogon annulatum) a tall grass good for cattle but not for 
horses ,* tbe dhdman [pennisetum cenchroides), perhaps the best 
of the milk-producing grasses; the dahhh (poa cytiosuroides), a 
poor fodder grass, used for making ropes ; the hhirmadhdna, a 
tall fodder grass; the baf-iin, found chiefly in cultivated ground; 
the ddgur which grows best under tbe va7i tree; the surdla, a 
tall red grass ; the garham, a tall fragrant grass not good for 
cattle ; the lundk, a tall graceful useful grass with a saltish 
flavour; the panni (andropogon muricatum), a tall coarse grass, 
only eaten by cattle when green, the roots of which are the 
khas of which tat Us are made ; froin the grass itself sieves and 
screens are manufactured ; the markafif a small grass sprouting 
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in the coM weather, which gives its name to a famine year 
(1890 Sambat = 1833 A. D.) because it seeded very plentifully 
in that year and its seeds were much consumed by the famishing 
population j and the chinkhi, which grows in low tufts, the seed 
of which is also eaten in famine times. 

In the river valleys, besides the above grasses, the most 
important ai^e the sar and Mh» The sar {saceliarnm mtinja)^ a 
very tall grass, often reaching the height of ten feet or more 
with large feathery spikes of flowers, grows very readily on 
irrigated lands near the Jhelain. Indeed it often proves itself 
a nuisance on the hanks of the canals and in grass-preserves, 
and large sums of money have been spent in the endeavour to 
get rid of itr In its proper place it is a most valuable grass, 
and sometimes a small patch of it will be found cultivated near 
a well. The grass at Mehga is annually sold at sums which 
duriug the five years ending 1892 varied from E,s. 400 to 
Es. 1,070, and averaged Rs. 725, and considerable sums have at 
times been paid for the sar grass along the banks of the State 
Canals. The young shoots are I’eadily eaten by cattle. The 
reed-like stems (kcina) are used for thatching and for making 
chairs and stools; the thin end of the stalk makes win- 
nowing baskets and screens {sirki) ; and the sheathing petiole, 
after being burnt atthe lower end and beaten with a mallet yields 
a fibre (munj) which is twisted into ropes, and used for all sorts 
of purposes by the peasants. The MA {sacehanm sfontanetm) 
grows in the lands most subject to river floods and makes valuable 
grazing for buffaloes. 

In the Thai the commonest grasses are the c/i/iembar and 
the fragrant hhdv% already described ; the excellent dAdmcm 
is rare except in Rakh Nurpur. Glumps of the sen grass are 
often to be seen ; when it gets too woody to be eaten it is called 
fhittsdn ; its long fibrous roots are collected by wandering 
families of Ohuhras, who make from them brushes {kuchehaii) 
used by weavers for sizing the warp and by house-wives to clean 
dishes. 

In the Salt range most of the grasses found in the Bar are 
to be met with ; but the characteristic grasses are the hahbar^ 
a tall grass common on Sakesar from which are often made the 
ropes used to carry the pots on a Persian wheel, as such ropes 
stand the action of water well; the phareo and khar^ good fodder 
grasses ; and the suredla, a thorny-seeded grass of little use. 
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HISTORY. 

Bnfc little is known of tlie early liistory of tliis part of tlie Ohapter IL , . 
country^, and there are Yery few arcli£eological remains to History* 
enable os to arrive at any certain conclusion regarding its Archseological 
former inhabitants. Some of them have been described ty 
General Cunningham in his Archaeological Survey Reports^ 

Volume V/page 79 to 85, and Volume XIV^, page 83 to 41, 

and in his Ancient Geography, page 165 to 159. The most 

ancient remains are probably those to be found in the Salt 

range, among them the most interesting being the ruins at Euias at Amb, 

A\nb, 5 miles south of Sakesar, which have been described 

by General Qiinningham in his Reports, Volume XIV, page 33. 

Here, on a hill well inside the range and defended by steep 
cliffs from attack from the direction of the plain country Ijnng 
to the south, are the remains of a massive fort in very fair 
preservation, with the ruins of three temples, one large and 
two small ones, and the walls of a large number of houses, 
which show that the place must have been one of considerable 
size and importance. General Cunningham mentions that the 
temples are all of the Kashmirian style, and are almost certainly 
of late date as all the arches have cinquefoil instead of trefoil 
heads, which is the only form in Kashmir. He thought there- 
fore that their most probable date was from 800 to 950 A. D. 
during the rule of the Brahman dynasty of Kabul. 

There is a tradition among the present inhabitants that an 
inscribed stone was found among the ruins at Amb in the 
early years of our rule, and was sent on a camel to Leiali, 
which was then the head-quarters of the district, but unfor- 
tunately no trace of that stone can now be found. In 1888 
three pieces of sculpture were found near the entrance to one 
of the temples. These have been deposited in the Lahore 
Museum. The ruins at Amb are vsupposed to be the most 
southern example of the ancient and very peculiar Kashmiri 
architecture. 

On the hills a little to the east of Amb maybe seen the other rmns in the 
remains of a long wall with a gateway, which may have been Salt range, 
erected for defensive purposes, probably against the inhabitants 
of the plains, and on the very top of Sakesar itself are the ruins 
of what probably was a small Buddhist shrine. Throughout 
this part of the Salt range one frequently comes across oblong 
platforms built of squared stones, many of them having 
inserted in one side in the form of a cross four stones of a 
different colour from the rest of the ■ structure. The present 
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Chaptar II. inliabitants cannot say* wliat they are^ but they are evidently 
A. tombs of a Hinda or Baddhistic period. They would probably 

Ofcher rainJiuthe repay the trouble of a systematic search, A number of them 
Salt rang©, may be seen on the road from Kathwai to Sakesar, 

Insoribedstone of At Khura in the Salt range, about 2 miles north-east 
Khura, of Kathwai, there was found in 1888 among some Tuins an 

inscribed stone which was sent to the Lahore Museum, The 
inscription was deciphered by Professor Biihler, who gives a 
facsimile and translation of it in the Epigraphia Indica, Part V, 
for October 1889. He states that the characters resemble 
those found in the older Buddhist naibheaded inscriptions of 
the Gupta period, and that the tauguage is a mixed dialect, 
incorrect Sanskrit, strongly modified through the influence of 
the V'ernacular Prakrit. The inscription bears that it was 
incised in the reign of Toramana Shaba Jauvla, who seems 
to have been an independent king, possibly of Turkish origin. 
It records the constraction of a liuddhist monastery by one 
Eota-siddhavriddhi for the teachers of the Mahi-sasaka 
School. It mentions a town called Naschira, which may 
possibly be the place now called Naushahra, -an important 
village in the Sfin valley, about 7 miles from where the 
stone was found. Professor Biihler, on palmographical grounds, 
assigns the inscription to the fourth or the fifth century. 

Coins found near lu 1886 in the hills a mile or two from the ruins of Amb 
Amb. a shepherd, while watching his flock, employed his leisure 

time in knocking down a bank of earth with his stick, and 
noticed among the debris an earthen vessel, inside which he 
found 549 small coins. These were sent to Calcutta and were 
there deciphered by Dr. Hoernle as belonging to different 
kings who reigned between the years 1060 and 1215 A.. D,, the 
most numerous being those of Maizz-ud-din, Muhammad bin 
Sam, conqueror of India, 1193-1205 A, D. and of Sri Chahad 
Deva, Eaja of Ajmir, about 1215 A. D. 

Other eoina found Again in 1888 at the village of Ohitta at the foot of the 
in the Sftlfc range. Sakesar hill a man while ploughing turned up an earthen 
vessel containing 498 coins, all but one being of the Horseman 
and Bull type and belonging to Saif-ud*din Hasan Qurlagh 
who was one of the leading generals of Jalal-ud-din Maukbar- 
Bin, the last of the Kharizmian Kings in the beginning of the 
thirteenth century A.D. Another hoard of 395 coins of the same 
ruler was discovered in the following year on a hill-side near the 
same village of Ohitta. About the same time 304 coins were 
found near the village of Sodhi, also in the Salt range, all of 
which with one exception were coins of the Path&n Sultan of Dehli, 
Qhiyas-ud-din Balban, who reigned from 1265 to 1287 A D. 

Old «it©« m the In the Bar tract between the valleys of the Obenab and 
Jhelam rivers there are some 270 mounds of earth mixed with 
loose bricks and fragments of pottery which mark the sites of 
former towns and villages. It is unlikely that those sites were 
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all inbabited at any one time. More probably they were Chapter II. 

biiiit upon when, the risers flowed in one or other of the old , — 

channels still existing in the Bar, and as a river moved further dEistorj* 

to the east or west the population gradually followed it and 

deserted the old sites for new ones nearer the new course 

of the river. This theory is supported by the fact that old 

wells found near these old sites have often only 25 feet or 

so of brickwork, while the present under gi’oimd water-level 

is over 60 feet, showing that when the wells were made, 

water was much nearer the surface, probably because the 

river was at the time near the site. It is improbable that the 

population of the whole district was ever larger than it is at 

the present day. 

Among the most extensive of these deserted sites are those Old towns, 
near Vijjhi 3 miles west of Mi^ni, Takht Hasara on the Chenab, 

Chak Sahnu 13 miles east of Shahpur and Pan] Pir 10 miles 
south of Sahiwal. Vijjhi is described in the Archaeological VijjM, 

Survey Reports, Volume XIV, page 40, by General Ounningham, 
who mentions six tombs of noyaja’s or giant martyrs, and 
says he obtained here two coins of Indo- Scythian Princes. 

Takht Hazara was once, according to tradition, a large city 

called Jahaagirnagar Takht Hazara, because it covered a thou- Taklit Hazam. 

sand acres. The numerous mounds that mark the site show 

that it must have been of considerable size. In the jamahandi 

of the Sarkar Doaba Chaj given in the Ain Akbari, the Mahal 

of Hazara is stated to have paid a revenue of 46,89,136 

dams or Rs. 1,17,228. Ranjha, or more properly Dhido of the 

Ranjha tribe, the hero of the welbkoown romance Kanj ha 

and Hir belonged to Hazara. There are a large number of old 

wells, most of them small and insignificant, a mosque and the 

tombs of several faqirs^ the chief of which is the tomb of a Mughal 

faqiT called Shaham-ud-din, but none of them of any great 

architectural interest. The town is said to have been deserted 

about 200 years ago, and after remaining uninhabited for about 

a century it was again occupied by the ancestors of the present 

inhabitants about 1785 A. D. Ohak Sahnu is probably the site 

of the Gbak Sani which is mentioned in history as having been Ohak Sahnu. 

sacked and burned by Nur*ud-din, the General of Ahmad Shah 

Abdali. Panj Pir must also have been at one time a large Fanj P£r. 

town ; according to a Hindu story it was one of the resting- 

places of the five Pandavas, hut the Mussalman residents 

ascribe its sacredoess to five saints, some of whose graves, nine 

yards long, are pointed out in the vicinity. None of these 

mounds have yielded any old sculptures or inscriptions, and 

evidently the population that inhabited them in their days of 

prosperity had not reached any very high stage of civilization. 

Pew coins have been found in them earlier than the days of the 
Mughal Empire. 

The only architectural remains in iae plain part of the Architectural r«. 
district are of comparatively recent date. Many of them Plains, 

such as the mosque at BHera, the mw^ or stair-cased wells 
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at Gonjial and Hadali;, and tlie remains of a massive 
masonry dam across the month of the Katha gorg ‘0 
evidently built for the purpose of distributing tb© water of the 
stream^ are all ascribed to Sber Shah, of Delhi, about 

1540 A. D. There are a few tombs of Muhammadan days 
near Kliushab and at other places in the district, but none of 
any architectural value. At Shall Yusaf, 7 miles south of Shah- 
pur, there is a small but elegant tomb, ornamented outside by 
ooloiired tiles, which was erected in 900 A. H. to the memory 
of a holy man of that name, whose descendants still reside at the 
spot and subsist on the offerings of worshippers. 

The only buildings which are worth active efforts to pre- 
serve thetn are (1) the temples at Amb, (2) the Nogaja tombs 
at Vijjhi and PanJ Pir, (3) the wdnovhdoliB.t Gunjial, (4) the 
mosque atBhera, (5) the tomb at Shah Yusaf and (6) the most 
elegant of the tombs at Khushab. 

The political history of the district may conveniently be 
divided into three 'periods. The first, that which preceded the 
downfall of the Mughal Empire; the second, the brief space 
occupied by the successive inroads of the Afghans, followed 
by the rapid acquisition of power by the Sikhs ; and the last, 
the period during which, by a happy admi:s:ture of boldness and 
artifice, the young leader of the Sukar Ohakia misl succeeded 
in making himself master of the whole of the Punjab, from tbe 
banks of the Sutlej to the mountains of Suleman. 

The first may be dismissed with a few words. A tract of 
country not naturally rich, and far removed from the high 
road between Hindustan and the countries beyond its northern 
frontier, would not be the scene of events of sufficient magnitude 
to leave a lasting impress on the minds of the people, and hence 
tradition has preserved little that refers to so remote a period. 
All that is known is, that during the latter yoai's of Muhammad 
Shakes reign the affairs of Bhera; and the surrounding country 
as far south as Shahpur, were administered by Raja Salaraat 
Eai, a Ehatri of the Anand clan ,* that Khushab and its depend- 
encies were under the management of Nawab Ahmadyar Khan ; 
that the tracts lying to the south of the district, and along the 
Chenab, formed part of the territory delegated to the charge 
of Maharaja Kaura Mai, then Governor of Mooltan ; and that 
the Thai formed part of the jdglr of the descendants of the 
Bilooh founders of the two Deras. To this period succeeded 
one of anarchy. The weakness of the Mughal government had 
invited attack from without, and fostered insurrection within : 
wave after wave of invasion for nearly thirty years poured 
down over the defenceless country, and in the intervals the 
Sikhs made good every opportunity afforded them by the weak- 
ness of the government, to enrich themselves at the expense 
of their more peaceable neighbours. The remote position of 
this tract of country did not altogether save it from the calami- 
ties incident on such a state of things. In the year 1757 a 
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force under NArnid-diDy Bamizai^ Ahmad Shah to Chapter 

assist his son Timur in repelling the Mahrattas, crossing the HiTtorv. 
river Jlielam at Kliushab, marched np the left bank of the river, geconcl or Afgliitn 
The proceedings of this man may be taken as a type of thepgj,jtj^^ Eiso oftha 
excesses committed by the invading armies ; and some idea will Siklis. 
be formed of the amount of misery caused by these inroads. 

Nur-nd-din^ finding that the inhabitants would not pay the 
large ransoms demanded of them, successively plundered and 
laid waste with fire and sword three of the largest towns of the 
district. Two of these, Bhera and Miani, rose again on their 
ruins, without however completely recovering the shook they 
had sQstamed ; but of the third, Ohak Sahnii, nothing remains 
but a mound of earth and potsherds. 

About this time Nawab Abniadyar Khan died, and 
Khnsh^b was added to the territory under the charge of Raja 
Salamat Eai. But the latter had not held it many years before 
he was treacherously put to death by Abbas Khan, Khattak, 
who held possession of the Salt range and Find Dadan Khan 
on the part of Ahmad Shah. Abbas Khan then seized Bhera; 
bub his attempt to make himself master of the surrounding 
country was foiled by the determination shown by the widow 
of the murdered Governor, who shut herself up in the fort of 
Ohawa, while her nephew, following her example, held ' out in 
his stronghold of Fatehgarh, close to Bhera itself. These 
events occurred in 1760 ; and before Abbas Khan had time to 
subdue his opponents, he was himself thrown into prison as a 
revenue defaulter, when the former status was restored, Fateh 
Singh obtaining possession of the tract previously held by his 
uncle, and Muhammad Nawaz Khan succeeding his father in 
the government of the country north of the Jhelam. 

After the final successes of the Sikh common-wealth against The Sikh conquest. 
Ahmad Shah in 1767, the whole of tho Salt range was overrun 
and appropriated by Ghattar Singh of the Sukar Chakia mulj 
while the Bhangis taking possession of the tiacb of country be- 
tween those hills and the Ohenab, as far nearly as Sahiwal, 
parcelled it out among themselves after their usual fashion. The 
division of the portion comprised within this district was as 
follows : the zaih of Midh and Musa Ohuha, as dependencies of 
Kadirabad, were retained as their own share l>y Ganda Singh and 
Jhanda Singh, the leaders of the misL Miani was assigned to 
Tara Singh, and Bhera with Ahmedabad fell to the lot of Man 
Singh, from whom they passed in 1769 to Dhanna Singh and 
Charat Singh of the same confederacy. 

The Muhammadan chieftains of Sahiwal, Mitha Tiwana independent 
and KhushAb had some tim0‘ previously assumed independence, chieffcains. 
and, though hard pressed, were able generally to resist the 
encroachments of their new neighbours, the Sikhs. South of 
the Jhelam, however, the Bhangis .had succeeded in wresting 
from Muhamnaad Khai?L of. SahiwAl the greater part of his 
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/Cha pter IL possessions V but after tlie, chief’s' deaths his son' Fateh • Ehan, 

History. drove out the Sikhs^ and' by degrees established Ms authority 

iB clepen d ent o^ afterwards iDGluded in the 

cliieffcains. Shahpar tahsll. Bat these changes brought no repose j might 

was the only test of right ; and, in the absence of any general 
controlling authority, the country became a prey to the ambition 
of rival chiefs struggling for supremacy. It would be tedious 
and profitless to record all this petty warfare. Only those 
occurrences need be mentioned from which permanent changes 
of possession resulted. 

Across the river Jhelam the Tiwanas under Malik Sher 
Ivhan made themselves masters of Nurpur and the surrounding 
coiintr-j, and after the death of Gul Jahannia of Warchha 
succeeded in establishing a partial authority over the Awdns 
along the base of the Salt range. They also wrested Shek ho- 
wal and several other villages on the right bank of the Jhelam 
from the Biloch Chief of Sahiwal. But the Malik’s attempt 
to reduce Khush^b was unsuccessful, for although Lai Ehan was 
killed in the defence of the town, the Tiwanas were driven off, 
and Jafir Khan, the deceased chieftain’s son and successor, 
thenceforth remained in possession, until Ranjit Singh absorbed 
the tahiha into the I’est of his dominions. 

# ' 

South of the Jhelam, as described above, the Bhangis had 
possessed themselves of the whole Doab east of Shahpur ] while 
to the west of that place as far as Nihang the country owned 
the authority of the Chief of Sdhiwal. But in Shahpur itself, 
a colony of Sayads, under GhulAm Shah, established a semi- 
independent authority, ^ and this they were allowed to retain 
immoiosted by their more powerful neighbours, owing doubtless 
to the reverence in which they were held as the descendants of 
a renowned saint. The remainder of the Doab, to the junction 
of the two rivers, was held l)y the Siai Chiefs of Jhang, Izzat 
Bakhsh Rehan, a powerful zamindar of those parts, being 
their Deputy in Kalowal. Such was the status of possession 
when the Sukar^Chakia confederacy under Maha Singh began 
to acquire the ascendancy, and the power of the Bhangis to 
decline. The subsequent history of the district consists of a 
series of encroachments on the part of Maha Singh and his 
renowned son Eanjft Singh, until the whole country was incor- 
porated with the dominions of the latter. 

^ Rise of Eanjft By the deaths of Sardars Jhanda Singh and Ganda Singh, 
the Bhangi confederacy was left without a head ; and Maha 
Singh, having joined his forces to those of the Kanhia mislj 
found no difficulty in making himself master of Kadirabad. 
By this event, which occurred in 1781, the talukds of Midh and 
Mupj, fell into his hands, and two years after, he succeeded in 
taking Miani and its dependencies from Tara Singh, Bhangi. 

^ The descendants of Ghul^th Shah and his father Nathu Shah still hold 
the greater part of the land in, Shahpur and its neighbourhood. 
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For some , time ; was a pause in tlie tide of conquest/ Cliapterll. 

Ten: years after the event last recorded^, Malia Singli ; diecl^ 
leaving bis son Ranjit Singh, a Hoy of thirteen years ; and it was. Histor jv ■ 

long before the latter bad salficientlj established his authority Baojit 

round Lahore, to allow him to think of making conquests so ’ ’ 

far from the capital. But the process of annexation though 
slow was sure, and the wily young chief was never in want of 
a pretext for adding to his possessions. Bhera was coveted, 
and the reason assigned for interference in its affairs, was the 
tyranny of Jodh Singh, who had succeeded to the family con- 
quests on the death of his father Dhanna Singh ; with this 
plausible excuse, Ranjit Singh marched from Mi^ni in 1803, 
and having obtained possession of the fort by means of a 
stratagem, the person of Jodli Singh was secured, and the 
young Maharaja entered unopposed into possession of the 
country lying on both sides of the river as far as Jbawari. 

The next move was against the Bilocli Chiefs of Sahiwal Gonquesbof SaM- 
and Khushab, In 1804 Ranjit Singh had placed the fomer ’ 
under contribution, and the tribute, which at first was almost 
nominal, was afterwards raised to twt?lve thousand rupees a 
year. The increased demand was not met with promptitude, 
and this furnished the Mahar^ija with the pretext he was 
in search of. Accordingly, in 1809, a force was organized, 
and Ranjib Singh marched for Sahiwal. Having taken up 
a position at Mangowal, one march from that place, he 
sent Sardar Attar Singh to bring the Biloeh Chief to liis 
presence. But Fateh Khan, taught by experience, suspected 
treachery, and excused himself from obeying the call. On 
receiving, however, the Sardar’s solemn assurance that no harm 
should befall the boy, ho sent his son Langar Kbaii with a 
handsome offering to the camp of the Maharaja, To divert sus- 
picion, Ranjit Singh received the boy very graciously, and 
having dismissed him with rich presents and the assurance of 
his continued friendship for his father, he retraced his steps 
and marched against Jafir Khan. Fateh Khan, falling into the 
trap laid for him, dismissed his forces to their homes, and be- 
foi’e he had time to make fresh preparations for resistance, 

Ranjit Singh, flushed with his success before Khushab of which 
place he had made himself master after a siege of only eight 
days, suddenly appeared before Sahiwdl and took the place by 
a coup-de-main. The chief was himself carried off a prisoner 
to Lahore, and the new conquered territory given in Jdgir to 
the heir-apparent, Kharrak Singh. Thus fell Khushab and 
Sahiwal j and at the same time the smaller possessions of the 
Shahpur Sayads and of Budh Singh, Bhangi, around Bakkhar, 
were added to the rapidly increasing territory under the sway 
of the Maharaja. In the year following, the ialuhds of Faruka 
and K^low£ fell into his hands, together with the remainder 
of the country which had been, subject to the authority of the 
SiSl OMofe of Jhang. , ^ 
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There remained now only the possessions of the Maliks of 
Mitlia Tiwana, and these, too, soon shared the common fate. A, 
well equipped force was despatched against them under Misr 
Diwan Chand in 1816, The Tiwana Malik retired to Nurpur, 
in the heart of the Thai, tkinking tliat the scarcity of water and 
supplies might prevent the Sikli army from effecting its object. 
But all obstacles disappeared before the energy of the Sikb 
commandei', who sank wells as he advanced, so that after a 
time the Tiwdnas, finding resistance hopeless, abandoned the 
place and took refuge with their old enemy, the Nawab of Dera 
Ismail Khan, who had not the generosity however to forget 
their former rivalry in pity for the fallen fortunes of the Tiwana 
Chiefs, but plundered them and turned them out. After this, 
for nearly two years, Malik Khan Muhammad and his sons 
wandered from place to place, subsisting on the charity of their 
neighbours j but finding this kind of life insupportable, they 
determined on making an attempt to recover their former pos- 
sessions. An appeal made to their fellow clansmen was heartily 
responded to, and, at the head of this irregular force, they 
appeared suddenly before the walls of their native town. The 
Sikh garrison, completely taken by surprise, abandoned the 
place and fled, and the Maliks were once more masters of the land 
of their ancestors. Their triumph was, however, but short- 
lived. In the early part of 1818, the ousted Governor returned 
with a strong force, and the Maliks were a second time com^ 
pelled to fly. The possessions of the Tiwana Chiefs were then 
given in jdgir to the famous Hari Singh, Nalwa, and were held 
by him till his death at Peshawar on the BOth April i837. 

© The attemj)t made by Khan Muhammad served to convince 
Eanjit Singh that it would be bad policy to drive the Tiwands 
to desperation ; when therefore the Malik repaired to Lahore to 
tender his submission he was well received, and a liberal pro- 
vision made for the support of the family. Villages on the left 
bank of the Jhelam, yielding ten thousand rupees a year, were 
assigned in jdgir^ and several of the chiefs relations and de- 
pendents were taken into the service of the State. Matters 
remained in this state, the elders living quietly on their 
while the younger members of the family with their contingents 
served with the army whenever called on to do so, till the death 
of Hari Singh before Jamrud. In the interim the old Malik 
Khan Muhammad, and his elder son Ahmadyar Khan had died, 
and Malik Khudayar Khan, the younger son, with his nephew 
Kadir Bakhsh, were thus left as the representatives of the family. 
The former had had the good fortune, some time before, to 
place Eaja Gulab Singh under a deep obligation, which resulted 
in a close finendship between them, and was the means of intro- 
ducing the Malik at Court, whex^e, befriended by the Eaja and 
the lattor^s brother, the piume minister, Khudayar Khan and 
his son, the well known Fateh Khan, soon I’ose, to positions of 
great favour. 
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Fateh Khan was thus favourably situated when the news Chapter II. 
of the death of Hari Singh reached Lahore. He lost no time tt-T^ 

in obtaining from his patron, in his own name, the farm of the history, 

ancestral talnkas of Mitha Tiwana ; and his father dying about Thvd^a^fami'f 
the same time, he was left the acknowledged head of the tribe. 

From this time till the unprovoked aggressions of the Sikh army 
led to the first Sikh war, Fateh Khan took a prominent part in 
the politics of the country, and his love of intrigue found ample 
scope in the confusion into which the affairs of the State were 
thrown after the deaths, in rapid succession, of Eanjit Singh, 
his son and grandson. For some time Fateh Khan remained 
faithful to the side of his patron Raja Dhian Singh, and reaped 
the reward of his attachment in ever-increasing grants of terri- 
tory in farm. But ere long the prime minister was assassinated, 
and suspicion of complicity in the deed having fallen on the 
Malik, he retired to Bannu to escape the vengeance of Raja 
Hira Singh, the son of the murdered man. Soon after, emerg- 
ing from his retreat, the restless Malik created a diversion in 
favour of Sardar Jawahar Singh, to whose party he had now 
attached himself, by raising an insurrection in his native country 
and making himself master of Mitha Tiwana ; but the expedition 
failed, and Fateh Khan, being ejected from the town by a Sikh 
force under Sardar Mangal Singh, was forced to take refuge 
in Bahawalpur, where he remained, till the death of Hira Singh, 
in 1844, allowed him to come forth from his asylum. 

The rest of the Malik’s story is soon told. During Jawahar 
Singh’s brief tenure of power, Fateh Khan enjoyed unbounded 
authority, the services of so unscrupulous a partisan being, in 
the existing state of affairs, beyond price. But bad times were 
coming for the Malik, His patron was put to death by the 
army, and his enemies, headed by Rajas Teja Singh and Dina 
N^th, succeeded to power, and were not slow in gratifying their 
malice. He was called on to give an account of the revenues 
of the large tracts of country of which he had held the manage- 
ment, and was brought in a defaulter to the extent of several 
lakhs of rupees. Unable to meet this heavy demand, he was 
thrown into prison, where he remained till Lieutenant (after- 
wards Sir Herbert) Edwardes, thinking he would be of use on 
the frontier, obtained his liberation and ultimately, when the 
Mooltan rebellion bi’oke out, sent him to relieve Lieutenant 
Taylor in the charge of Bannu, The Sikh troops soon after 
broke out into open mutiny, and besieged Fateh Khan with 
his Muhammadan levies in the fort. The Malik held out 
bravely, till the supply of water failed, when, seeing that the 
defence could be no longer protracted, he came out and was 
shot down while boldly challenging the best man of the Sikhs 
to meet him in single combat. 

When this occurred, Malik Fateh Sher Khan, the son of 
Fateb Khan, and Malik Sher Muhammad Khan, the son of the 
deceased Malikas first cousin KMir Bakhsh, were serving under 
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Chapter II. Major Edwardes’ orders before Mooltan. Both did good service ; 

^ former remaining with. Major Bdwardes^ while the latter was 
History. detached to follow on the tracks of the Banna force then in fall 
A^er^ history march to join Sher Singh, and to endeavour to restore order in 
® jjjg In the execution of this commission, Sher 

Muhammad Khan drove out the Sikh garrisons, and made him- 
self master in rapid succession of the principal towns and strong- 
holds in this part of the country beginning with Mitha TiwAna 
and ending with Sabiwal; and added to his other services, by 
collecting a portion of the I’evenue and remitting it to Major 
Tayloi’, who was then employed in restoring order along the 
frontier. Nor must the services of Malik Sahib Khan, the uncle 
of Sher Muhammad Khan and a gallant member of this family, 
be forgotten. He too served with Major Edwardes^ Irregulars, 
and was afterwards employed with Sardar Langar Khan of 
Sahiwal and others, in putting to flight the force headed by the 
rebel Bhai Maharaj Singh, and in reducing Chiniot. In short, 
this family has always shown itself actively loyal in seasons of 
disturbance, and it is only in times of peace, when the naturally 
jealous dispositions of its members have full play, that their 
internal feuds render them a source of annoyance to all around 
them. 

After the fall of Mooltan and the overthrow of the Sikhs at 
Gujrat, the Tiw&na Maliks had time to look about them. They 
knew that they were to be rewarded, but the question was, who 
was to receive the liGn^s share as the of the tribe? Sher 

Muhammad Khan claimed the turban, as the descendant of the 
el der branch, while Fateh Sher Khan rested his title on the 
acknowledged pre-eminence of his father, Fateh Khan. The 
dispute was eventually settled through the mediation of friends. 
It was decided that in point of rank they should be on an 
equality one with the other, and that in all the material 
benefits that might accrue to them as representatives of the 
tribe, both should share alike, and this agreement has since 
been acted on. 

The Tiwana Maliks were well rewarded. Soon after 
annexation they preferred a claim to a fourth of the i^evenues of 
the Ndrpur and Mitha Tiwana talukas and in consideration of 
their loyalty and good services, the claim was admitted, and 
villages yielding Es. 6,000 a year were granted in jdgir to 
each, to he held by them and their heirs in pei^petoity. In 
addition to these grants, life pensions of Es. 6,000 and 
Es. 3,240 were conferred respectively on Maliks Fateh Sher 
Khan and Sher Muhammad Khan j a pension of Es. 480 a year 
was, at the same time, granted to Malik Sahib Khan. Lastly 
for their services during the mutinies, the Maliks obtained the 
following rewards : Maliks Fateh Sher Khan and Sahib Khan 
life jdgirs oi twelve hundred rupees each, and Malik Sher 
Muhammad Khan one of six hundred rupees. To these 
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substantial gifts was annexed the much coveted and highly Chapter II. 

prized title of Khan Bahidnr. -■ — 

History* 

It is now time to return to Sardar Fateh Khan of S^hiwah History of the 
who was left a prisoner at Lahore, In accordance with his usual Sahiwal chiefs, 
custom, Eanjit Singh after a while released his prisoner^ giving 
him a jdqir first in Jhang and then in Ahmadabad^ near Find 
Dadan Khan, stipulating, however, that Fateh Khan was to 
remain at Court. But, after a life of independence, the Biloch 
Chief was ill-fitted to play the courtier, his proud spirit chafed 
at the confinement, and, like the 'I 'iwana Malik, he was tempted 
to strike a blow for independence. He applied to the Nawab of 
Mankera for assistance. The request was favourably enter- 
tained, and the two chiefs, with their combined forces, actually 
started to* attempt the recovery of Sahiwal. But fear of the 
consequences to himself of failure overcame the Nawab^s desire 
to assist his fellow clansman, and abandoning Fateh Khan to 
his fate, he precipitately retreated to his stronghold of Mankera. 

Fateh Khan, seeing that he had committed himself beyond 
power of recall, and that now he had nothing to hope for from 
Kan jit Singh, fled to Mooltan, and soon after took refuge in 
Bahawalpur, where he died in 1819. 

Langar Khan, the son of the deceased chief, a lad of four- 
teen years of age, was left a pensioner on the bounty of the Nawab, 
and remained at Bahawalpur till 1822, when Ranjit Singh heai"- 
ing, while on a visit at Mooltan, that Fateh Khan was dead, sent 
for Langar Khan, and gave him a jdgir of two thousand rupees 
a year with a personal allowance of three rupees a day. The 
jdgir was afterwards (in 1888) increased to three thousand 
rupees, and the allowance to five rupees a day. Langar Khan 
with his men formed part of the Sikh contingent which, under 
Captain (afterwards Sir H.) Lawrence, accompanied General 
McOaskilPs division in Pollock^s advance on Kdbul. Langar 
Khan also served with distinction under Major Edwardes^ orders 
during the Mooltan rebellion. After annexation, as a reward for 
these services, the family valued at three thousand rupees 
a year, was released in perpetuity, and a life pension of twelve 
hundred rupees granted to Langar Khan. This Chief died in 
1853, and was followed to his grave in 1862 by the eldest of Ms 
three sons Muhammad Haiat Khan. 

There is yet one set of circumstances to be referred to, and The Lamba family, 
then the early history of the principal families of this part of 
the country may be said to be complete. It will be remembered 
that on Ahmad Shah’s final retirement, the Sukar Chakias, 
under the grandfather of Ranjit Singh, possessed themselves of 
the greater part of the Salt range, llie status in this respect 
remained undisturbed till 1827, when the members of this 
confederacy, among whom the conquered tract had been 
originally parcelled out, having fallen out among themselves, 

Ranjit iSingh resumed their shares and divided them among 
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his favourites I the Sun taluka falling to the share of Hari 
Singh^ by ■whom it was held till his death in 18S7. On the 
occurrence of this events it was given by the Maharaja to 
his old friend and playfellow^ and afterwards one of the 
most successful of his Generals, Sardar Gurmukh Singh, Lamba, 
and it was one of the few gifts of which this brave old man 
had not been despoiled by the envy and hatred of the Jammu 
family when we took the country. The majority of the villages 
constituting the ialuha were then resumed, but the estate of 
Naushahra worth rather more than four thousand rupees a year, 
was released in perpetuity. Sardar Gurmukh Singh died in 
1853, and was succeeded by his son, Attar Singh. 

The following account of the events of 1857 is taken from 
the Punjab Mutiny Eeport. Shahpiir was then the head- 
quarters of the customs line in connection with the Salt range. 
Mr. 'Wright, the Collector of Cnstoms, brought to the assistance 
of Mr. Ouseley, Deputy Commissioner, a very valuable rein- 
forcement in the shape of 100 of the men of the preventive 
service, who being all armed and natives of the Punjab or else 
Pathmis, created a valuable counterpoise to the mutinous 
company of the 46feh Native Infantry, which formed the treasury 
guard. The transit of the 39th Native Infantry through the 
district on their way from Jhelam to Dera Ismail Khan caused 
a panic amongst the people of Shahpur. Strange rumours 
began to circulate about these men, valuables were buried, 
people became unsettled, and the Commanding OflScer of the 
regiment feared to come through Shahpur while the company 
of the 46th was there, expressing a hope that Mr. Ouseley had 
not much treasure under his care. On the evening of the 22nd 
May a strong guard of police marched into the treasury with 
three European officers of the station, and took possession of ail 
the surplus money, amounting to Rs. 2,50,000. Part of this 
was forthwith sent towards Jhelam and part towards Dera Ismail 
Khan. Under orders which were subsequently received the 
Jhelam consignment was recalled; but the move which took 
it in the first instance from the 46th was a most ably planned 
one, as the Hindustani troops were at the same tinae turned 
out of the treasury fort, which was garrisoned by the police 
battalion, fortified and provisioned, and a well sunk to supply 
drinking water. 

At one time the villages of the Bar were said to be in an 
unquiet state. Mr. Ouseley posted ten police horse on the con- 
fines of the tract of land so-called, and as no mutiny of the 
sepoys took place in the district, the wild tribes remained 
peaceful even when their brethren in the Mooltan division broke 
out. The mutiny of a portion of the 9th Irregular Cavalry 
affected this couiitry so far as that it called out the Deputy 
Commissioner, two or three of the customs officers, and a number 
of the police. The mutineers were pursued by the police; the 
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soldiery aod district officers of fiy-e or sis districts were on fclieir 
trail and gave tliem no rest until Captain Hookin canio tip witlx 
them in the Jhang district and cut them up. A Hindustani 
dork in the customs office was detected in an attempt to unite 
Hindus and Muhammadans against our Government, He was 
apprehended, convicted and punished. 

A force of local levies was raised, thus affording vent to the 
warlike sjxirit of the martial tribes of the district who chafed at 
inaction, and probably would have fretted us had not a legitim 
mate object been given them on which to spend their strength. 

Of these levies upwards of 1,000 horse were raised from among 
the Tiwauas alone ; and Mr. Oiiseley describes his relief at their 
departure as great. 

Probably there is no district in the Punjab the territorial at annexa- 

limits and constitution of which have undergone so many changes otangL. 
as that of Shahpur. At annexation, the whole of the Chaj 
Doab, from the boundary of the Jammu territory to the junction 
of the rivers Jhclam and Ohenab, was placed under the charge 
of Mr. B. 0. Bay ley, and administered by him as one district. 

But the charge was found too extensive. Accordingly, in 
June of the same year (1849), this tract of country was divided 
and formed into the two districts of Gujrat and Shahpur ; the 
latter comprising the four MrddrsMps of Mifini, Bhera, Saliiwal 
and Kadirpur, to which wero added the three lowest rMils ot the 
ktirddrship of Kadirabad, viz,, Midh, Ahmadnaggarand Blalowal 
on the Ohonab. As time wore on, however, and our acquaint- 
ance with tho newly conquered country became closer, defects 
were discovered in tho first apportionments of territory into 
circles of administration, and in respect to Shahpur and the 
surrounding districts speedily led to changes. The first took 
place in 1851, when the whole tahsii of Kadirpur was transferred 
to Jhang, on the ground that the taluhis of which it was com- 
posed had always been subordinate to that place, that it was 
more conveniently situated with respect to the head-quarters of 
that district, and that tho inhabitants wore chiefly Siais, closely 
connected with others of the same tribe in Jhang. For some- 
what similar reasons, the taluha of Khushab was made over to 
Shahpur from Leiah, from tho commencement of tho financial 
year 1853-54, and the following year saw the transfer back to 
this district of the Faruka ilaka. 

The district now consisted of tho three talisils of Bhera, Cotisiauiiunof the 
Saliiwal, and Kdlowal, of which all but the narrow strip made iu 1853-54 

up of the trans- Jhelam of Khushab, Girot and Jaura, i^orca er, 

attached to the Sahiwal tahsii, were situated between that river 
and the Ohenab. Presently, however, farther additions were 
made to the district. Early in the year 1857, as tho Chief 
Commissioner was marching across the Sind-Sagar Doab, tho 
leading men of Mitha Tiwana came to him in a body praying 
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Cliapter IL that tte icduhi imglit be transferred to Slialipr ; urging as 
■ tlieir reason for desiring the change the great distance from the 

History. heacl-qnarters of their o\Yn district (Leiah), and the compara- 

Shahpur, The application was favourably 
and thereafter, entertained, and the transfer took place from the commence- 
ment of that financial year. A still more important revision 
of teiTitorlal jurisdictions was madeduringthis year, Adifficnlty 
had always been experienced in providing for the efiectnai 
administration of that portion cf the Sind-Sagar Doab which 
lay within a radius 0 f 50 miles from Kaldbdgh. Oircnmstances 
originally led to the selection of Rawalpindi, Jhelam^ and Leiah 
as sites for stations, and between these places the intervening 
territory was parcelled out in 1848 as best it might be ; but soon 
it became apparent that they were far too remotely situated to 
allow of the "^exercise from them of an efficient control over 
this tract; and a proposition to create a fourth district having 
been negatived on the score of expense, the result, as I’egards 
this district, was the transfer to it from Jhelam of the following 
taluMs and villages 



/The whole of taluka Sun ... 

19 villages. 

In the Salt 
range. 

1 » jj of „ 

Khabakki ... ... 

G 

» 


(.Part of „ 

Nurpur Sehti 

4 

a 


r » of „ 

Jabbi 

8 

13 

North of 
(Uito, 

•J The whole of „ 

Myal ... ... 

13 

5» 


(part of „ 

Pakklmr ... ... 

4 

3) 

Sotith of 

^ The whole of „ 

Katha ... ... 

5 

?5 

ditto. 

^Parfe of jj 

Ahraadabacl 

G 

JJ 

In all 

sixty-five villages, 

paying a revenue 

of 

nearly 

lakh of rupees. 



A fourth tahsil 
created. 


Final changes. 


Those extensive additions to the area of the district trails- 
Jlielam, haying rendered the creation of a fourth tahsil on that 
side of the river absolutely necessary, the recently transferred 
tract were formed into a new fiscal division, which received the 
name of the Jaba tahsil from the small village of that name in 
the Salt range, where the head-quarters were established. 
From this time the limits of the district I'cmained unaltered till 
the year 1861, when the revision of establishments led to the 
absorption of the Kalowal tahsil, and the distribution of its vil- 
lages between the Bhora and Chiniot tahsils ; the latter a sub- 
collectorate of the Jhang district. The last and most import- 
ant changes were carried oat in 1862, when the taluhaoi 
Nnrpur in the Thai was received from Bannu, the Pakkhar 
taliika, extending from Sakesar to Nikki, was cut off and at- 
tached to the Mianwali tahsil of that district, and the remainder 
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Interior subdivi- 
sions rremocldleti 


of the, J4Tba talisil lying' north of the Salt range was transfer- : Chapter II. 
red to Jhelam. These interchanges of territory between Shah- 
pur and the surrounding districts necessitated a complete re- 
modelling of the interior fiscal divisions, which was effected by 
forming the whole of the country still attached to the district 
trans-Jlielam into one tahsil, the head-quarters being moved to 
Khushab ; and by the transfer from the Bhera to the Sahiwal 
tahsil of an equivalent for the villages which had been added to 
the former on the breaking-up of the Kalowal tahsil, as descinbed 
above ; at the same time, as Sahiwal was now no longer centrical, 
the head-quarters of that tahsil were removed to Sliahpur. 

In 1877-78 the following villages were transferred from the Subsequenlolianges, 
Shall pur to the Gojranwala district : — 


(1) Thadda Mullahanwala, 

(2) Burj Fattii, 

(3) Chliaui Sultan, 


(4) Chbani Ualiraat Ivlian, 

(5) Chbani Mfr Muliamad, 
(G) Biirj Gbaus, 


and in 1880-81 the two villages, Burj Rahma and Burj Jaw^ya, 
were transferred to Gujranwdla, to which district they originally 
belonged, but had been cut off and attached to this in 1877-78. 

Some conception of the development of the district since Development since 
it came into our hands may be gathered from Table No. 
which gives some of the leading statistics for five-yearly peiuods, 
so far as they are available ; while most of the other tables 
appended to this work give comparative figures for the last few 
years. In the case of Table No. II, it is probable that the 
figures are not always strictly comparable, their basis not being 
rhe same in all cases from one period to another. But the figures 
may be accepted as showing in general terms the nature and 
extent of the advance made. So far as statistics go, it may 
be summed up briefly as follows. In the last half century the 
population of the district has doubled ; the area under cultiva- 
tion and the area under irrigation have trebled ; the number of 
cattle, sheep and goats has more than doubled, while the number 
of camels is probably much the same as it was; roads have 
been made throughout the district, and it is now crossed by 
a railway ; prices of agricultural produce have more than 
doubled. Yet the land-revenue has only been raised from about 
four lakhs to six, and the value of the proprietary rights in the 
land, which at annexation was practically nil^ is now about 
three croi'es of rupees. 

The following table shows the Deputy Commissioners who 
have held charge of the district since annexation with the 
period of their charge omitting periods of less than three 
mouths: — * ' ■ 
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Chapter II. 

Historj. Name. 

Deputy 

sioners sirienssnnexa-” 

Date of assuming 
charge. 

Date of relinquish- 
ing charge,';;.: 

' Total ' 
ptriod of 
charge iji 
years 'and.' 
decimals. , 

Lioir, ■ ■ .. 

' Ma.j. W. C. Bircb 

Annexation.,. ... 

25tli December 1852 

3'8 

j. G. E. Hollings ,,, 

6ib January 1853 

80th May 185G 

3*4 

Mr, Gore Oiiselev 

31.st May 1856 

Gth March 1860 

^ 3*8. , 

D. C, Macnabb 

10th March 18G0 

20tli August 1S61 

1-4 

Capt. ,1. B. SiTsyl}' 

21st Angiigt 1801 

25th December 18G1 

0-3 

li, J. Ilawea 

26tb Deceinber 1801 

25th July 18G2 

0’7 

■\V. G, Davies 

2Gth July 1802 

11th December 2867 

5’5 . 

,, J,W. IL.Tobiistone 

12ib Deeembor 1867 

IGth May 1870 

2*4 

,, E. ]\ Gurdon 

27tbMay 1870 

10th November 1870 

0*5 

E. G. Gorbyu ... 

llih Eovember 1870 

8th March 18^ 

See below. 

K. P. Ki.sbet 

9di March 1872 

Isfc December 1872 

0-7 

Cwi. :U‘. A. Duyer ... 

2nd Deceniber 1872 

2Gth Hilnrclii 1876 

3 3 

Gapt. K. G, Curby a 

27tb March 1876 

Otli Septendjcr 1.879 

See beloW: 

Ml. ;i. Friaelle 

13th Deceniber 1879 

l5tUdannary 1882 

2‘1 

Li.”CoL E. 0. Corby n... 

IGfch January 1882 

25th February 1884 

6-8 

Mr. ,1. W. Gardiner 

2Gth Februaiy 1884 

21st October 1886 

27 

J, Wilson ... 

1 22nd October 1S8G 

18th July 1888 

See below: 

„ M.F. O’Dwyer ... 

19th July 1888 

17th December 1888 

0'4 

55 J. Wilson ... 

ISth December 1888 

13th April 1890 

See below. 

Capt. P. W. Egerton ... 

UthxVpril 1890 

2Sth October 1800 


Mr. Wilson 

29th October 1890 

3C)th November 1803 

I 

jj A, Bridges 

1st December 1 893 


..f,. ' 


01: tlie* early officers those who are best reiiiernbored are 
Mr, Gore Ouseley^ who conducted the first regular settlement 
o£ the cis-Jhelam tract and held charge of the district duriisg 
the and Captain (now Sir W. G .) Davies who completed 

the first regular settlement of the Khiishab talisib re-organised 
the whole system of the revenue ad ministratiouj constructed 
many of the roads^ encouraged the excavation of canals/ and 
Improved the towns. Several villages have been named after 
him, and of all its English rulers, he has left the strongest 
impress on tJie district. 
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SECTION A.— STATISTICAL* 

Table No. V gives separate statistics, for each tahsll and for Chapter III, A. 
the whole district, of the total area (cultivated, culturable and % ' 

cropped), of the total population (urban and rural), of its 
distribution over area, of the inhabited villages classified accord- ^ 

ing to the population thc}^ contain, and lastly of the number of 
occupied houses and resident families, which are given separately 
for towns and villages. The niimber of occupied houses in each 
iowu is given in 'rablo No. XLilL Their total population was 
as follows in 1 81) 1 :~ 


Name of to^vn. 1 

j 

. i 

: : j 

Total 

■ j 

! ■ 1 
Males, , 

Females. 

M- - • i 

r,149 

3,590 

3,559 

Bliera ... ... ... ... ; 


8,979 

,8,449 

Bhahpur town ' 

6,337 

3,200 

3,137 

Sliahpnr civil lines 

2,890 

. 1,932 ^ ] 

964 

Sdhiwal ... 

1 9,210 

4,550 

4,GG0 

Khushub 

j .9,832.'.; 

5,032 1 

4,800 


The statistics for the district as a whole give the following 
figures : — 


Percentage of total population wlio live in villages 

Average rural population per village ' *<• 

Do. total population per village and town 
Number of villages per 100 square miles 


( Persons 
Males 
(Females 


( Total area 
I Oulturable t 


/ Total population 
** t Rural population 
J Total population 
t Rural population 
i Total population 


i Rurarpopiilatian 

Number of resident families per occupied bouse { 

Number of persons per occupied house 
Number of persons per resident family 


f Villages *M. 
‘(Towns ... 
< Villages 
’(Towns 


of 


1881 

3891. 

S7’76 

89*8 

87'07 

SO’4 

87‘52 

89-1 

50S 

630 

042 

CDO 

14 

15 

90 

104 

70 

93 

5U' 

£01 

4n 

447 

lOS 

159 

04 

143 

1‘35 

i'io 

1*48 

1*26 

5’S4 

5*50 

f>’82 

515 

4*31 

4-70 

;194 

4*09 


^The remarks in this section are taken principally from the Census Report 
1891, and refer to the stati)3tic« of that year. 
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The total population of the district and^ its density per 
scjuare mile of cultivated area at diifferent periods will he seen 

from the following table : • ■ 


Date of Census.- 


Increase per cent. 

' Total ' 
cultivation, 
square 
miles. 

Density per 
-square ' ' 
mile of 
. culfci- 
, vafcion. 

Population. 

Sinc« last 

settlement. 

. . 

Per 

annum, 

1855 ... , ... 

302,700 



476 

636 

1868 ... ... 

368,288 

22 

1*7 ' 

662 

556 

1881 

421,508 

14 

1-1 

820 

514 

1891 ... ... - 

493,588 

• ■ n 

1-7 

986 

501 


Cultivation has increased so much more rapidly than 
nonulation that at each successive Census, although the total 
population has shown a large increase, the density per square 
mile of cultivation has been less than at the previous Census ; 
and when the great development of irrigation from wells, canals 
and embankments is taken into account, it is clear that the pros- 
perity of the district as measured by the amount of produce 
per head of population has experienced a great and steady 
increase. 

The distribution of the population over the different 
physical divisions of the district will be seen.from the following 
statoment:— 


Density of population 
per square mile of 


Tract. 


Chenab valley 

Bar upland 

Jbelam valley ... 

Ara well tract 

Thai desert 

Mobar 

Salt range 

Total district 



Total area. 

Cultivated 

area. 



189 

488/ 



-,55. 

603 



261 

555 



93 ' 

335 



16 

511 



70 

378 



103 ■ 

473 


... 

104 

501 


The ficrures for density per square mile of total area show 
how much denser the population is im the Jhelam and Ohenab 
river valleys with their facilities for cultivation than in the 
dry uplands; the Jhelam valley having a density of 261 per 
square mile; or aboat the same as that for the districts of Lahore 
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and Karnal, while the Bar upland has only 55^ and the Thai Ohapter ill, A. 
desert only 16 persons to the square mile. The Thai comprises stati^caL 
more than a fifth of the total area of the district^ but contains D-strimtion * of 
little more than a thirtieth of the population. population. 

The density per square mile of cultivated area is highest 
in the B4r upland, where the population still depend more on 
the produce of their great herds of cattle than on their fields, 
and very high even in the Thai desert with its shepherd 
population. In the Jhelam valley with its large agricultural 
villages it is 555 per square mile, or as high as for the 
Ludhiana district, or the old Delhi division. It is lowest of 
all in the Ara well tract, where less than half the area under 
cultivation produces a crop in a year, and in the Mohar tract, 
where also large areas are left unsown in dry years. No part 
of the district can be said to be over-populated. Captain 
Davies at last settlement dwelt upon what he considered to be 
the over-population of the Salt range, but notwithstanding 
the increase of population since ho wrote, the density per 
square mile of cultivation in that tract is only 473, which is less 
than that for the whole district and less than that for the ivholo 
Punjab ; and seeing that the cultivated land of the Salt range 
is exceptionally fertile, it cannot bo said that the population there 
is excessively over-crowded. 

The pi’oportion of rural population to total population ^distribution over 
increased from 87*8 per cent, in 1881 to 89*3 per cent, in 1891, 
so that the population of the villages is increasing faster than 
that of the towns. The same fact may be stated in another 
way. The population of the present six towns increased from 
48,855 in 1881 to 52,852 in 1891, an increase of only 8 per 
cent, against an increase of 17 per cent, in total population. 

The gradual growth in the size of villages is shown by the 
following figures : — 




Number OB’ T0WNS;ANi> " ' 

VILLAGES. 


Population. 

In 1881. 

In 1801. 

Over 10,000 souls 

* 

1 

1 

5,000 to 10,000 ... 


4 


3,000 to 6,000 ... 


0 

18 

2,000 to 3,000 


20 

26 

1,000 to 2,000 ... 


71 

85 

500 to 1,000 ... 


144 

157 

200 to 500 ... 


210 

205 

Under 200 


198 

212 


Total inhabited villages 

657 

, 706 


Uninhabited estates 

**« 

132 



... 
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Chapter III, A* The number of villages of each size, except those below 500 
in population, has increased considerably, which shows that the 
Statistical. increase of population has been pretty evenly distributed over all 

Distribution The number of inhabited villages and towns 

owns an vi ages, increased from 657 to 706, and the average population per 

town or village from 642 to 699, which is much above the 
average for the Province (599). It must be noted, ho%vever, that 
many of these so-called villages are in reality very largo 
estates or townships, and that their population is often not collect- 
ed in one village in the English sense of the term, much of it 
being found in hamlets situated at some distance from the 
parent village. This is especially the case with the large estates 
in the Mohar at the foot of the Salt range, where the parent 
village is generally found close to the foot of the hill with 
several outlaying hamlets up on the hill or out on the plain, all 
within the boundaries of the estate and therefore included in 
the ‘^vilage’' for Census purposes. Agaia, in the river valleys 
it is common for the owners of a well situated some distance from 
the village to build huts at the well, and practically to live 
there with their cattle. So that the population is not so closely 
grouped together as would appear from the high average per 
village. In the Bar and Thai, however, although the pastoral 
people wander considerable distances from the village with their 
cattle, it is not usual for them to establish a fixed residence 
away from the village, aud their homes arc, as a rule, closely 
grouped together into comparatively large villages, 

bHh-pface*of popiv^ Prom Abstract No. 77 of the Punjab Census Report of 
lationf 1891 it appears that tho Shahpur district attracts a smaller 

proportion of immigrants than do most districts of tho Province ; 
for the percentage of persons born in tho district to its total 
population was 92*6 in 1891 (in 1881 it was 93'7), while for the 
whole Province the similar percentage was only 88 per cent, in 
1881 and 87 per cent, in 389J. The total number of immigrants 
compares as follows; — 



Total immigrants. 

Census. 

Both scxGs.i 

Males. 

Females. 

1881 ... 

26,141 

86,678. 

13,003 

12,235 
, 1.0,264 

I8DX «*» >«« •*! •«» *»» 

17,414 j 


It is to be noticed that the number of immigrants has 
greatly increased, and that among them the proportion of 
females to males has greatly increased. Of the total number 
of immigrants only 1,061 came from outside the Punjab, and 
only 287 from outside India, so that' apparently Shahpur has 
no strong attraction for foreigners. 
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Taking now only tke figures for migration between Chapter III, A. 
Slialipur and other districts within the Province, it appears - 

from Abstract No. 79 appended to the Punjab Census Report Statistical, 
that while Shahpnr got 35,617 immigrants from those districts, it 
sent them out 36,927, a net loss by migration of 1,310, or about lation. 

*3 per cent, of the total population. Table No. VI gives a 
detail of this migration by districts; from which it appears that 
Shahpnr has received more immigrants than emigrants from the 
neighbouring districts of Jhelam, Jhang, Gujr^t and Gujvan- 
wala, as well as to a small extent from Sialkot, and has given 
more than it has received to each of the other districts of the 
Province. The figures may be abstracted as follows 



Immigrants. 

Emigrants. 

Disteicts. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

i 

1 Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Jhelam, Jbaag, Gujrat 
and Gujnlnwala. 

30,475 

13, W) 

16,684 

1 

20,276 

8,022 

12,254 

Other districts of the 
Province. 

6,203 

3,623 

2,530 

16,651 

10,305 

5,765 


It appears from this abstract that about five-sixths of the 
immigrants into Shahpur came from the four adjoining districts 
named, and that four-sevenths of the emigrants have gone to 
those districts. It is also to be noticed that in the case both of 
the immigrants from, and emigrants to, those four districts the 
number of females is largely in excess of the males, indicating 
that the character of the migration is largely what has been 
described as reciprocal,^’ and is much of it due to exchange 
of women in marriage between the districts; whereas in the 
case of the other districts of the Province the number of males 
is much larger than the number of females among the immigrants 
and is nearly double the number of females among the emigrants, 
indicating the temporary character of the migration, consisting, 
as it largely does, of males who have gone afield in search of 
employment, leaving their women and children at home. There 
was nothing markedly abnormal in the state of the district at 
the Census of 1891 ; the harvest was everywhere good and 
fodder plentiful and the people were very few of them away 
from home except those employed in the army and other occu- 
pations outside the district ; and there were no great works 
going on in the district to attract labourers from outside. So 
that the population was normal except in one respect, viz., that 
owing to the devastation caused by locusts in the Jhelam 
district to the north, a considerable number of residents of 
Jhelam had como into this district temporarily in search of 
work and food. 
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The large excess o£ immigration over emigration (10^199) for 
the adjoining districts of Jhelam^ Jhang, Giijrat and Gujranwala 
already noticed is no doubt mainly due to the rapid development 
of cultivation and irrigation in the Bhahpur district since 1870;, 
which has attracted numerous new settlers from those districts. 
At first they would leave their women-folk behind, but gradually 
as they settled down they would send for their wives and 
daughters, and get new wives for their sons from near the old 
home. So that the numbers and population of the female immi- 
grants would increase, and this the figures show to have actually 
happened. 

According to the different enumerations of the population 
which have been made since the district came under British 
rule, the total number of persons in the district and in each 
tahsil has been as follows, (The boundaries of the district and 
of the various tahsils are practically the same as they were in 
1868 and 1881, the only change being that between 1868 and 
1881, an area of 8 square miles with a population of 508 persons 
was cut off from Bhera and transferred to Gujranwala district, 
and that since 1881 a further area of less than a square mile 
with a population of 92 persons was also transferred from Bhera 
tahsil to Gujranwala) : — 



Total population in 

Increase pee cent, between 

Tahsil, 

i 




I 1855 

1868 

1881 


1855. 

18CS. 

1881. 

1801. 

and 

1868. 

and 

1881. 

and 

1891. 

. , 

Bbera 


130,219 

167,260 

195,585 

■ i 

20 

17 

Slaabpnr 


103,607 

122,633 

146,376 

... 

18 

19 

Khusbab 

... 

126,462 

131,615 

151,627 

... 

5 

15 

Total District 

302,700 

868,288 

421,508 

493,588 

22 

14 

17 


For the district as a whole the population has been in- 
creasing at a rapid rate ever since 1855, and is now returned as 
nearly two-thirds as much again as it was 36 years ago. The 
I’ate of increase shows no signs of diminishing and is indeed 
considerably higher for the last 10 years than for the previous 
13. For the last 10 years the percentage of increase has 
been much the same for all three tahsils, but if we take the last 
23 years together, the rate of increase has been nearly double 
in Bhera and Shahpur what it has been in the Khushab tahsil, 
so that while in 1868 Khushab tahsil contained 34 per cent, of 
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ilie total population of tlie district, it now contains only 31 per Chapter IIIj A® 
cent. The reason of this, no doubt, is the great development of rTT, 
irrigation from canals and wells which has taken place in the , Statistical, 
cis Jhelam tahsils uf Bhera and Shahpur, and has attracted 
popalation from the more arid Khushab tahsil, as well as from 
outside the district, ' 

According to the birth and death statistics the number of Sources of in- 
births recorded during the ten years 1881 to 1890, inolosive, was 
169,401 and the number of deaths 117,846, giving an average 
annual birth-rate of 37 per thousand, and death-rate of 26 per 
thousand, and a net inerease from this cause of 51,555 persons. 

The statistics are not quite trustworthy, as probably many 
births and deaths escape registration, but they are certainly 
not exaggerated and probably the number of unregistered deaths 
is comparatively small, the defect being chiefly in the registra- 
tion of births and especially of female births (the total number of 
female births for the ten years is only 78,919 against 90,482 
male births). According to the statistics for birth-place 
already quoted, the number of persons born out of the distinct 
but resident in it was 26,141 in 1881, and is now 36,678, ^ ^ 

gain of 10,537 persons by immigration in the ten years. Yet 
as already stated the figures in Abstract No. 79 appended to the 
Punjab Census Report show that as between the Shahpiir^district 
and the other districts of the Punjab, Shahpur showed in 1891 
a net loss by migration of 1,310, so that apparently the increase 
of total population between 1881 and 1891 cannot be largely 
due to excess of immigration over emigration. We are thus 
forced to the conclusion that the birth statistics are defective to 
a serious extent. If we take the female births as having in 
reality been equal to the male births, this will give an increase on 
the ten yeaiV figures of 1 1,563 births, and make the excess of 
births over deaths for the ten years 63,118, while the actual in- 
crease in popalation is 72,080, leaving 8,962 still unaccounted for. 

The difference is probably partly due to further defects in the 
number of births registered, and partly to excess of immigration 
over emigration during the ten year's. The net result is an 
increase of 17 per cent, in the Census period. It is probable 
that the population of the district will continue to increase, but 
not at the same rapid rate ; for, although cultivation and irri- 
gation are still being develcped, the superior attraction of 
the Chenab Canal in Guji’anwala and Jhaug is likely to divert 
the stream of migration to those districts. On the other hand, 
so soon as the Jhelam Canal is opened for the irrigation of the 
Bhera Bar, Shahpur will again experience a sudden inflow of 
immigrants and increase of population. At present there is no 
likelihood of the districts becoming over-populated, according to 
the ordinary Indian standard, though it is unfortunate that the 
people cannot secure for their posterity the higher standard of 
comfort within their reach, but mill multiply till they reduce 
the standard again nearly to wbat it was before. 
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Table No. XI shows the total number of births and deaths 
registered in the district for the years 1886 to 1895, and the 
diseases from which most of the deaths resulted. The distribu- 
tion of the total deaths from all causes and of the deaths from 
fever over the twelve months during the last five years of this 
period is shown in Tables XI A and XI B. Further details as to 
births and deaths registered in individual towns will be found in 
Table XU V. 


The returns of births and deaths in villages, which are 
furnished by poorly paid and illiterate village watchmen, are 
by no means accurate, though they are gradually improving 
in accuracy. 'Lhiey always fall short of the truth, and this is 
especially the case with the returns of births and particularly 
of female births. This is evident from tlie fact that according 
to the returns the average number of male births per annum 
for the ten-year period ending 1895 was 9,410, while the aver- 
age number of female births was only 8,196. Probably the 
actual number of female births was almost equal to that of 
the male births, in which case no fewer than 12,140 female 
births remained unregistered in the ten years. The figures as 
they stand give on the population of 1891 an average annual 
birth-rate of 36 per thousand ; the real figure was almost 
certainly 38 and probably 39 or 40 per thousand ; and seeing 
that, notwithstanding two epidemcs of cholera and one very bad 
fever year, the average death-rate was only 27 per thousand, it 
follows that the population is still increasing at the average 
rate of over- 10 per thousand per annum. 


Variations in the The annual birth-rate shows variations according to the 
rates <ieath- of ^be preceding seasons. It was lowest in 1888 (30 per 

thousand) after the serious drouglit and scarcity of 1886-87 ; 
and in 1893 (30 per thousand.) after the fatal epidemics of 
cholera and fever in 1892. The rabi crops of 1893 and 1894 
were both bumpers, and the birth-rates of 1894 and 1895 were 
the highest yet recorded, being respectively 43 and 46 per 
thousand per annum. The death-rate also varies very much 
according to the season, and especially according to the amount 
of the autumn rains. It was very low in 1886 (19 per 
thousand), and in that year the monsoon rains were much below 
average ; and again in 1895 (20 per thousand), another dry 
year. It was high in 1888 (33 per thousand) which was a dry 
year, but suffered from a cholera epidemic which carried off 8 
per thousand of the population ; and excessively high in 1892 (56 
per thousand) during which year a cholera epidemic in the sum- 
mer carried off 6 per thousand of the population, and heavy 
autumn rains caused a severe epidemic of fever which carried off 
37 per thousand of the population. As Mr. Maclagan remarks io 
his Census Eeport of 1891, unusual mortality is generally due 
to water. The spread of cholera is greatly due to a scarcity of 
drinking water which renders the few sources of water-supply 
liable to speedy contamination; and the prevalence of fever is 
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almost always doe to excessive rain. It does not seem to be Chapter III, 4. 
caused by heavy floods in the rivers, After tlie record flood in rTT. , 
the Jhelam of July 1893 which covered the country for ^ a la ica * 
a distance of 10 miles fi’om the ordinary channel of the birth^^ ^deafcht 

river, a severe epidemic of fever was expected^ yet the rates, 
autumn remained healthy and the death-rate of 1893 was below 
average (only 26 per thousand). 

Cholera, though very deadly when it does come, on the Diseases, 
average of the ten years has only carried off 1 per thousand 
of the population per annum. Small-pox though always pre- 
sent is even less of a scoui'ge. The most fatal diseases are 
those classed under the head of fevers, to which on an average 
of years 17 per cent, of the population fall victims, and which 
in 1892 carried off no fewer than 37 per thousand of the 
population. 

The most healthy months are February, Marcli and April 
before the great heat begins, and July and August before the 
nights get chill after the rains. May and June, the hottest 
and driest months, are on the average nnliealtliy, because of the 
chance of cholera, which is most deadly in those months. 

But the most fatal months of all are those from September to 
January when the chill nights after the rains affect the poorly- 
clad and careless people with fever and pneumonia. If they 
would learn to wear warmer clothing and to avoid sudden changes 
of temperature the death-rate from fever might be reduced to a 
considerable extent. 

The figures for age, sex and civil condition are given in Age, sex and civil 
great detail in 'fables Nos. VII and Vllt of the Census Report condition, 
of 1891, while the number of each sex for each religion will be 
found in Table No. VII appended to this volume. 

The figures for age are very inaccurate owing not to 
wilful misrepresentation but to the vagueness of the people's 
ideas as to their age and their general tendency to state it in 
round numbers. As regards even male children under three 
years of age, the siatistios regarding whom should be the most 
accurate of all, the following comparison of the birth and death 
statistics with the Census figures gives some surprising results 


Age. 


Mads pop oration. 


Birth and death statistics. 


Year. 

Number 
of male.s 
bom. 

Number of 
males died 
under oue 
year old. 

Surviving 
atr end of 
year, 

! 

Age at Census of 
1891. 

N umber 
of males 
alive. 

Ill 1890 

9,497 

1,939 

1,861 

7,558 

Under one year ... 

11,339 

111 1889 

9,aoj 

7,941 

From one "to two i 

8,677 





years. 


In 188S 

8,001 

hm 

6,458 

From two to three , 

. 8,540 


Census statistics. 


years. 
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Apparently fclie only conclasion to be derived from a comparieon 
of these statistics is that the registration of births is even more 
defective than it is supposed to be, for it is unlikely that there 
would be any great mistake at the Census about the ages of 
such young children, and although the figures given above 
even if correct would not absolutely correspond, yet the difter- 
ence should be the other way ; for instance the number of 
children between two and three years of age in Pebruary 1891 
should be very much less than the number born in 1888. To 
make a wider comparison, the number of male children returned 
at the Census in February 1891 as below five years of age was 
45,949, and according to the birth statistics only 44,852 male 
children were born in the preceding fiive years, ic., since 
1st January 1886, so that even if no children had died of all 
born in those five years, the birth statistics would not 
account for the number existing. It seems to ^follow that our 
birth statistics are so incomplete as to be almost useless except 
for purposes of comparison mter se^ and that the birth-rate is 
much higher than they show. 

Taking now the Census figures by themselves we have the 
following comparison:— 
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H 

U nder one year 

11,339 

11,360 

22,699 

23 

23 

46 

From one to two years 

8,677 

8,281 

16,958 

17 

17 

34 

„ two to three years 

8,546 

8,230' 

16,866 

17 

17 

34 

„ three to four years 

8,686 

8,305 

16,991 

17 

17 

34 

„ four to five years 

8,701 

8,292 

16,993 

18, 

17i 

35 

Total under five years 

45,949 

44,558 

90,607 

92 

91 

183 

From five to nine inclusive 

38,001 

34,488 

72,489 

77 

70 

147 


It is strange to find the number of children of one, two, 
three and four years of age practically equal ; for if the birth- 
rate each year were approximately the same, death should 
make the number smaller as age increases. The phenomenon 
is partly but not altogether accounted for by higher birth-rate 
after years of plenty than after years of scarcity, and must be 
partly due to false returns, there being perhaps a tendency 
to state a child^s age as older than it is. 

It is noticeable that the number of female children under 
one year old is practically tne same as the number of males, and 
the difference is not great for all under five years of age. The 
same thing was observable in 1881, and it seems as if, after all, 
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the birth-rate of males is not much higher than that of females, 
and as if female children survived the illnesses of earl j infancy 
almost as well as males. The number of females begins to 
decrease in comparison with males after five years of age> and 
is less than that of males for every age after. 

An amusing proof of the extent to which the people have 
given their ages in round numbers is afforded by the following 
comparison 


Age. 

Number 
j of malig 
returned 
in 1881. 

Number 
of. males 
returned 
in 1891. 1 

Lessor', 
more in 1891 
than 1881. 

40—44 ... ... ... 

14,536 

8,751 

Less. 

45-49 ... ... 

7,220 

13,023 

More. 

50—64 ... 

12,278 

5,895 

Less, 

55—59 ... ... ... ... ... 

3,024 

30,672 

More. 

60 and over ... ... 

18,682 

11,958 

Less. 


The reason of this alternation must be that in 1881 the age 
returned was the age last birth-day, and in 1891 the age next 
birth* day pushed back a year, so that, for instance, a man 
who said his age was about 50 was shown in 1881 as 50, and is 
shown in 1891 as 49, and the round numbers have the best of 
it in the statistics for 1881, and the worst of it in those for 
1891. This throws a doubt upon all the age statistics over ten 
years of age. 

According to the diffeimt Gensuses the proportion of males 
to females has been as follows 


NuMBEE OF FEMALES PEE THOUSAND MALES. 


Year of census. 

Total District. 

i 

Of 

CQ 

.£5 

P4 

m 

'S 

o3 

E-i 

18o5.'. ' "" ■ ' " 0 ... 

862 

■ ' ' 

i . 

1868 

883 

877 

873 

1881 

901 

802 

800 

1891 ... ..." ... 

912 

■ 887 

005 ' 



914 

956 

953 
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The gradual increase of the proportion of females to males 
is probahlj partly due to more complete returns of females, 
some of whom were perhaps omitted at the earlier Censuses, 
but is also partly due to the gradual colonisation of the 
district and to the immigration of more females than of 
males at all events in the last ten years (see above), and 
perhaps partly to an improvement in the female death-rate. 
For the tahsils the proportion is largest for Khushab, whence 
males have largely emigi’ated to the other tahsils with their 
developing canal irrigation, and abroad for service in the 
army and elsewhere. It appears from the age statistics 
that the number of fflaale births is almost the same as 
the number of male births, and if this has always been the 
case, the only reason for the marked excess of males over 
females in the total population (apart from migration, which 
can account for only a small fi’action of it) must be that the 
female death-rate has been higher' than the male. The statis- 
tics show that for every year after the fii'st the number of 
feiS^ale children is less than that of male, and for the later ages 
the number of women is markedly less than that of men. Eeasons 
for this are not far to seek. Although there is no reason to 
suspect female infanticide or systematic neglect of female child- 
ren there is no doubt that they are less valued than male children 
and not so well fed in times of scarcity. Boys and men too 
live a much more healthy out-of-door life than do* girls and 
women, and the dangers of child-bearing are a frequent cause 
of death, especially in a country where early marriages are 
common, and where so little medical aid or proper nursing is 
given to women at child-birth. Yet the steady increase in the 
proportion of females to males at each successive Census seems 
to show that the value of female life is improvin^'g, and is per- 
haps a sign of greater comfort and greater care experienced by 
the weaker sex than was the case in earlier and rougher times. 
After the years of infancy a girl is by no means without her 
value in the eyes of her parents. She forma a most useful 
member of the family while she remains with it, and when she 
is of marriageable age, if she does not bring in a money price, 
she can at least be bartered for a bride for one of the sons. 
After marriage, she generally forms a useful helpmate to her 
husband, and is valued by him, if for nothing else, at all events 
for the cost of getting her or of replacing her. Since 1881 for 
the whole district the number of males has increased by 36,471 
and that of females by 36,609. According to the birth and 
death statistics for the last ten years the excess of male births 
over male deaths has been 27,235, and of female births over* female 
deaths 24,320, but as already shown the statistics are incomplete, 
especially for female births. The statistics for migration show 
there has been an increase since 1881 from immigration of 3,511 
males and 7,026 females, and probably the number of persons 
absent from the district, especially of males, is less in 1891 than 
in 1881, I estimate the causes of increase as follows 
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" 'Males. 

Females. 

Excess of births ovor deatiiB ... ... i 

30,000 

. 28,500 

Increase by miniigration 

3,500 , 

7,000 

Decrease of emigration ... ... 

3,000 

ML . 

Total ' ... ... 

36,S00 

35,500,': 
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Taking tlie figures for the different religions the proportions Set and religion, 
are as follows : — 


Eeligion. 

Females 

per 

thousand 

males. 

Number of children perthouband of total 

POPULATION. 

Under one year. 

Under five years. 

Males. 1 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Hindu 

^ 935 

22 

23 

80 

8(5 

Sikh 

806 

24 

20 

06 : 

80 

Musalraan 

009 

23 

23 

04 ’ 

91 


The comparatively small proportion of females among 
Musalmans may loe partly owing to the comparatively large num- 
ber of immigrants of that religion. The small proportion of 
females among the Sikhs is noticeable, and also the extraordi- 
narily small proportion of female infants, already noticed for the 
Sikhs by Mr. Ibbetson (paragraph 704} and not easily to bo 
explained. There is no suspicion of female infanticide ^ against 
the Sikhs or any other class in this district. The Sikhs are 
chiefly Aronis and Khatris by caste and shopkeepers and money- 
lenders by occupation. 

The figures for conjugal condition are as follows : — CoDjugal coadi- 

. " ' ■ " ' ■ '' ■ ■ ' '' ■ ^ - tiOQ. 


PROPOEriON PER THOUSAND OF A LTi 
CONDITIONS. 



Year. 


Males. 

Females. 




Single. 

X 

S 

<s> 

O' 

tS 

Yfj 

.S 

u 

ci 

1 ni 
a 

o 

rs 

pr 

1881 ... 




58'1 j 

376 

43 

442 

430 

122 

1891 ... 

4 «t ftk* \ 

114V 

■^581 ,-1 

375 j 

44 

459 

427 

114 
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The steadiness of the proportions is remarkable^ especially 
among the males. Among males the proportion of unmarried 
is considerably higher than for the Province generally, owing 
' to the less prevalence of the custom of early marriage, and is 
almost as high as in England, where however owing to greater 
longevity the proportion of adults among the immarried must 
be much greater than in the Punjab. Among females the 
increase in the proportion of single might be due to marrying 
at a later age, or to a higher birth-rate of late years. The pro- 
portion of single females is very much higher than for the Pro- 
vince as a whole as the custom of early marriage of females is 
not nearly so prevalent here as among the Hindu population 
farther east. 

The figures for 1891 for the different religions areas 
follows:*— 


Religion. 

,t.; .■ ; ; - - - 

Peoportion pee thousand of all conditions. 

MaUs. 



Females, 


Single. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

Single, 

.S 

53 

' ■ S 

■■ 

o 

Hindu ... 

559 

305 

46 

383 

459 

153 

Sikh 

522 

432 

46 

376 

498- 


Musalman 

586 

370 

40 

472. 

421 

107 


The proportion of single males in the different religions 
points to earlier marriage of males among the Sikhs than 
among the Hindus, and among the Hindus than among the 
Musalmaus. In the case both of Hindus and Musalmans it is 
considerably higher than the average for the Province, show- 
ing how much later males marry here than they do farther east. 
For females the difference is still more striking. Only 376 
females among the Sikhs and S8S among the Hindus (per thou- 
sand) are unmarried, to 472 among the Musalmans, who marry 
their girls as a rule later in life than do the Hindus and Sikhs. 
I’artly for that reason and partly owing to the absence of 
widow-marriage among the Hindus, the proportion of widows 
is much higher among the Hindus (l5o} than among the Musal- 
inans (107). As compared with the average for the Province 
however, the proportion of single females is high, and of 
widj.wvR is low for both religions, showung that females also are 
murricd later in lifa tlian for the i’roviuee goneivJIr. 
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The age oi marriage IS brought out more clearly in the Chapter III, A 
following statement : — ‘ — — ^ ^ ^ 

Statistical. 
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PeOPOBTIOJTS PEB THOUSAND Of MALES FOR AGE PERIODS. Uiage. 


Heligion, 


Total ... 
Hill till ... 
Sikh ... 
Musalman. 


10-14. 

15-19. 

20-24. 

30-39. 

60 and over* 

'^3 

1 Married. 

I Widowed. 

A 

eo 

.3 

02 

: Married, 

t? 

o 

Single. 

Married, 

fd 

o 

»§ 

$ 

Single. 

Married, 

Widowed.] 

Single. J 

Married. 

Widowed. 

969 

31 

... 

783 

211 

0 

472 

512 

16 

115 

■ 

83( 

T. 

50 

627 

314 

91S 

81 

1 

655 

338 

7 

377 

605 

IS 

124 

821 


103 

577 

320 

861 

135 

4 

593 


16 

272 

705 

23 

■85 

878 

37 

84 

559 

357 

981 

10 

... 

SOS 

180 

6 

493 

402 

15 

114 

837 

40 

62 

636 

312 


Proportions per thodsand of females fob ase periods. 


Total ... ... 

860 j 130 

1 

335 

662 

13 

76j S02: 32 

III 

843; 

146 

7, 

220 

1 764 

HilUlH ... ... 

682; 313: 

5 

103 

869 

26 

?! 92&i 65 

5’ 

■ 762 

233 

9 

190 

i ■ 

808 

Sikh 

609 1 301 


os; 

884 

18 

l&j 043| 39 

3 

830 

167 

12 

■ 227 

! 

! 761 

Musalman | 

j 902 j 07 

1 

37. 

612 

10 

90 885 j 25 

12 

85 7 j 

131 

8 

'234 

, 758 


On comparing the figures for the different religions to- 
gether, it will be seen how very much earlier marriages both of 
males and of females take place among Hindus and Sikhs than 
among Musalmdns. For instance, the proportion of males from 
lo to 19 still unmarried is only 655 among Hindus to 808 
among Musalmans, and for those between 20 and 24 , the pro- 
portions are Hindu S77, Masalmdn 493. The Musalman males 
however, ultimately do marry almost as much as the Hindus for 
males from 30 to S9t, he proportions unmarried are Hindu 
124, Musalman 114. It is noticeable that a considerable num- 
ber of adult males never marry, and that even of those over 60 
6 per cent, are still unmarried. Turning now to the fe- 
males we find the contrast still more marked • of wirls 
between lOaud 1.5, 313 per thousand of the Hindus are manned 
against only 97 per thousand of the Musalmiins, and of those 
between 15 and 20, only 103 per thousand of the Hindus are 
unmarried against 378 per thousand of the Musalmans. Practi- 
cally every Hindu girl is married before she reaches 20, but 9 
per cent, of the Mnsalraaii women between 20 and 25 are still 
unmarried. Yet marriage of women is almost as universal anioncr 
Musalmans as among Hindus, and only one per cent, of the 
whole female population between 30 and 40 are still unmarried. 
Asa result of earlier marriage among Hindus, and of their 
objection to the rern.arriage of widows, the proportion of females 
who are widows is much higher among Hindus for all ages than 
among Masulmaiis. Mr. Frizelle was, I think, mistaken when 
he said that remarriage of widows was almost unknown in this 
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district* There is nothing in Muhammadan law or 
feeling of the people against it, and remarriage of widows by 
nihdh is ns common here among Musalmans as elsewhere, and 
perhaps as common as it is in England* It is a noticeable fact 
that of all persons between the ages of 30 and 40/ whether 
male or female, no fewer than 84 per cent, are living in the mar- 
ried state j this must form a remarkable contrast to the state of 
society in England. 

On comparing these figures with those for the Punjab as a 
whole, it will be found that the age of marriage in Shahpnr 
is considerably higher than the average for the Province 
for all classes, and especially for MuHalmans, Although 
even here nearly two-thirds of the Musalman girls between 
15 and 20 are manned, it may be said to be the rule 
among the Musalmfo peasantry to allow a girl to reach 
puberty before marriage, and unmarried women of over 
twenty years of age are much more numerous here than in 
the east of the Province ; where it may be said to be the rule 
among «all classes, as it is among the Hindus and Sikhs here, 
to give the girls in marriage before they reach the age of 
puberty, or immediately thereupon. If the girl at the time 
of marriage has not reached puberty, she generally remains in 
her father’s house till puberty, when she joins her husband. 
If she has-reached puberty before marriage, she commences to 
live with her husband either at once or a few months after the 
ceremony. As a consequence the average age of a mother on 
bearing her first child is considerably higher here than farther 
east, and this among other things helps to account for the 
better physique of the people and the lower death-rate among 
females. Another result of the custom is that love-matches, 
which are unknown in the east of the Province, are not uncom- 
mon here. A grown-np girl frequently refuses to be bound by 
the wishes of her relatives, and elopes with the man of her 
choice. In such cases a custom has grown up of her giving in 
a petition to the District Magistrate announcing the fact of her 
marrying the man of her own free will and against the wish of 
her relatives. Unfortunately it is not only unmarried women 
who exercise this right of choice, for elopements by married 
women with the favoured lover ai'e not uncommon ; and in both 
cases the relatives generally resent the action, and either bring 
a criminal or civil suit for the seduction, as they term it, or seek 
to recover her by main force, so that this comparative freedom 
of the women leads to numerous cases in our Courts and gives 
rise to much bad feeling. It is now pretty generally under- 
stood that if an unmarried woman chooses to elope and marry 
by Muhammadan law the man she has chosen, our Courts will 
maintain the connection, so that probably women are in this 
respect more emancipated from the power of their relatives 
than formerly. 
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The number of married females per hundred married males 
for the different religions is as follows:-— 



Marrieb females per 

HON DEED MARRIED 
MALES IN' ■ . 

RiEljlGlON. 

1881. 

1891. 

Hindu ... ... 

Ill 

109 

Sikh ... ... ' ... ... 

95 

103 

Miisalraan ... ... ... ' 

^ 104. i 

103 

Total 

105 

104 
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There is thus no mai’ked change in this respect for the 
population as a whole, and if allowance be made for the num- 
ber of married men in the district at the time of the census 
whose wives were elsewhere, which iu a developing district is 
likely to be larger than the number of married women whose 
husbands were elsewhere, and again, if allowance be made for 
the number of men, who have more than two wives, it will be 
seen that the proportion of married men who have more than 
one wife alive must he vei’y small. In fact it is very unusual 
for a man to marry again during his wife’s lifetime unless 
he has lost hope of having a son by her, and even then it is 
comparatively few men who can afford the luxury of a second 
wife, and care to incur the additional domestic expense and 
trouble she will bring. Perhaps it is for this reason that the 
proportion of married women to married men among the Hindus 
who are usually richer, is higher than among the Musalmans. 
As regards the actual practice of polygamy there is no great 
difference between Hindus and Musalmans, 


Table No. XII shows the number of insane, blind, deaf- infirmities. 

mutes and lepers in the 
district. The proportions 
per 10,000 of either sex for 
each of these infirmities are 
shown in the margin. 

The term insanity in- insanity, 
eludes ail cases of what 
would ordinarily be termed 
‘‘ unsoundness of mind,” and 
when this is taken into account it is extraordinary how little 
insanity there is in the district compared with that in western 
countries, for instance, iu England and Wales, where the similar 
proportion of insane persons is 81 for males, and 33 for females. 


Infirmity. 



Males. 

Females, 

Insane 

3*5 

2 

Blind 

40*2 

47*7 

Deaf and dumb 

14*9 

9*2 

Lepers 

1-0 

0*5 
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Deaf-mutes. 


As between the figures of the two last censuses for this distinct^ 
the comparison is as follows:— 


Total number of persons of unsound mind. 


Census, 

Total persons. 

Total males. 

Total females. 

Total persons hy age. 

1 

o 

ci 

CO 

: 

to 

rH 

40 and 
over. 

1881 

1891 

3G2 

139 

217 

92 

145 

47: 

107 

50 

161 

, ,,'71' 

"■''"94,.' 


The extraordinary decrease casts doubt upon our figures, 
although the system of classification was the same at last- 
census, and I know of no reason why they should be untrust- 
worthy. I do not think many cases of actual insanity or 
obvious imbecility are likely to have been concealed, except to a 
small extent among females. So far as the figures go they 
show a decrease of insanity from 9 per 10,000 in 1881 to 3 per 
10,000 in 1891. The decrease holds for all ages and especially 
for those over 40, and as cases of insanity over that age are less 
likely to have been concealed, it is possible that there has been 
a real and marked decrease* in insanity. If so it is probably 
due to the rapid increase of prosperity during the last 20 
years, and to the better food and clothing and more easily 
available medical aid the people have enjoyed of recent years 
as compared with the past. 

Goitre is prevalent in the Cheiiab valley especially about 
Midh, and is ascribed to the character of the well water. 
Dogs, cows, and even trees are said to be affected by it. But 
it does not seem to affect the intellect in many cases. It may 
be noted that, so far as the few figures go, they show that the 
lower menial castes who are most exposed to want, such as the 
Mochis, Chuhrds and Julahas, have a large proportion of insane, 
the Aroras engaged in trade take a middle place, and although 
the Khokliars and Awans stand rather high, the Rajputs and 
Jats who form the mass of the agricultural population, have a 
comparatively small proportion of insane persons. 

The figures compare as follows : — ^ 


Census. 


Total number of deaf- 
mutes. 


Proportion per 10,000. 


siialipr 
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^ Here again Botwitlistanding the increase of population there 
is a decrease in the number of deaf and dumb. The %nres 
are probably fairly trustworthy for both censuses (except that 
the number under five is probably understated in both) and there 
may be an actual decrease as compared with 1881. The pro- 
portion now is 12 per lO^GOO against 17 at last census and the 
decrease is in both sexes. If true, it is probably due to greater 
prosperity and better food and clothing. The proportion of 
deaf-mutes is much higher for males than for females. 

As regards caste it may be noted that the menial castes, 
Mochi, Naij Ohuhra, Machhi, Kumh&, Lohar, Mirasi and 
Dhobi, who are most exposed to want, have the largest propor- 
tion of deaf-mutes ; that the Ai-ora and Kbatri trading castes 
who are well off, but live a confined life, occupy a middle place, 
and that the Rajput, Jat and Aw^n peasant classes have a 
comparatively small proportion of deaf-mutes. 

The figures compare as follows: — 


Census. 

Total number of blind. 

Total blind persons by age. 

■ ifi i 

o 

w ! 

■ ' o 

Ph 

"d 

o 

■ 

Males. 

Females. 

Tjl . 
r-i ■ 

1 

■ O . ■ 

el 

, CO 

1 ■ ■ 

HfS 

40 and over. 

1881 ... 

1891 

2,800 

2J90 

1,346 

1,040 

1,520 

1,144 

236 
212 j 

CO 

CO CD 

2,104 

1,314 


Here again there is a great decrease in the proportion of 
blind, which has fallen from 63 per 10,0G0 to 44, This is no 
doubt due to the. decrease in small-pox owing to the* spread 
of vaccination, to better food, to the spread of irrigation, cul- 
tivation and trees which protect the eyes from dust and glare, 
and to more ready medical aid, of which the people eagerly 
take advantage, especially for cataract. Far more than half 
the blind are over 40 years of age, and the decrease is chiefly 
in persons over that age. There are still more blind females 
than males, probably owing to the women living in the dark 
smoky huts more than the men do. 

The large proportion of blind among the menial castes 
whose life and surroundings is not favourable to^ physical 
health is noticeable, and also the very small proportion among 
the peasant castes of Rajput, Jat and Awan, who lead a healthy 
out-door life. 
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Leprosy. 


The figures compare as follows 


Census. 


1881 

1891 


Total number of iEPERS. 


o 

En 


90 


38 


• fig 


62 


25 


iS 


28 


13 


Number of lepers by age. 


rfl 

r-l 

I 

O 


CO 

} 


27 

24 


tx3 

cs 


59 


12 


Here again there is a great decrease^ probably more or less 
true, for the figures are at least as accurate as they were at last 
census, and probably owing to better food and perhaps cleaner 
living. The decrease in those over 40 years of age is remark- 
able and may perhaps be due to migration of lepers. There are 
no lepers^ places of pilgrin3age in this district. As elsewhere 
leprosy is more common among males than females. 

Infirmities ; Gene- The very remarkable * decrease in the proportion of infirm- 
ral. ’ ities of all kinds since last census is a very satisfactory feature ; 

for there is no reason to believe that the returns for this census 
are more defective on these points than those of last, and the 
decrease is probably a real one, and if so, must be due 
to the great prosperity of the district, during the last 25 
years, which has brought good food and clothing within the 
reach of all classes, even the poorest. It is also remarkable, 
and probably due to a similar cause, that all infirmities of those 
kinds are, as a rule, most common among the menial castes 
who are most exposed to want and least particular about their 
manner of living, and least common among the peasant classes, 
who live an out-of-door healthy life and are for the most part 
well off. It is evident that bad and scanty food is one of the 
chief causes of such infirmities, 

Europeans, Eura- I^t 1891 Christians were returned as 80 persons, of whom 
dans and * other 44 were males and 86 females. Of these 27 were natives, 11 
Christians. Eurasians and 42 Europeans. Almost half the total number 

(38) belonged to the Church of England. At the census of 1881 
there were 29 Native Christians and 26 Eurasians and Europeans. 
The increase in the latter is chiefly due to the construction of 
the railway and to the establishment of a small colony of 
guards, engine-drivers, &o., at Khushab. Of the non-native 
Christians in the district in 1891, 82 were in the Khushab 
tahsil. 
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SECTION AND RELIGIOUS LIFE. 

Some idea of the social life of the people can be got from 
the census figures of 1891 regarding houses and families given 
in Table No. V, from which it appears that there are> for every 
100 occupied houses^ 116 resident families in the villages and 
126 in the towns, and that on the average each family group 
consists of nearly five persons in the villages and of four persons 
in the towns. The figures of the two last censuses compare as 
follows 




Tillages. 

i Towns. 
f 

ISfUMBEK or BER- 
SONS BEE 100 
RESIDENT 
BAMirilUS. 


Census. 

Number of families per 
100 occupied houses. 

Number of persons per 
100 occupied houses. 

Number of families |jer 
100 occupied houses. 

Number of persons per 
100 occupied houses. 

Tillages. 

o5 

F 

1881 

. . . 1 . ... 

135 i 

584 

148 

582 

431 

394 

3801 



116 

650 

120 , 

515 

476 

40S 


These figures exhibit somewhat striking changes. The great 
decrease in the number of families and of persons per occupied 
house seems to show that families are separating more from 
each other, the tendency being for each family to occupy a 
separate house with a separate enclosure ; and making 
every allowance for difference of classification, it is probable 
that this is the case. There is no doubt that the tendency 
towards severalty of interest and separation of family life 
is growing, and the great prosperity of the district makes 
it easy for families desiring to have sbpax'ate houses of their own to 
obtain their wish. Still more striking is the increase in the aver- 
age ske of the family group collected round one hearth. In ] 88 1 
Shahpnr district came very low down the list in this respect as 
compared with the other districts of the Punjab; now its aver- 
age number ol persons per family in the villages is consider- 
ably above the average for the Province in 1881. This change 
can hardly be due to difference of classification, and is probably 
partly due to a higher birth-rate and lower mortality than in 
the years previous to 1881, and partly to the fact that in 1881, 
a year of scarcity in some parts of the district, the number of 
persons who had wandered from their homes in search of work 
was abnormally large. A further illustration of the diffei'ence 
is given by comparing the figures for the different tahsils. In 
Bliera, which has been exceptionally prosperous, and where the 
number of immigrants has been less than in the Shahpur tahsil, 
the number of persons per family mow reaches the high figure 
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Chapter III, B. of 5-06. In Shalipur talisil where canal irrigation has been 
f~ greatly developed of late years and a considerable number of 

Ee^iffious Mfe. villages have been foiinded by grantees of waste land and 

HouLs and fami- colonised largely by immigrants from Khushab atid elsewhere, 
lies. ' tho. average is 4’60, And in the Khushab tahsil whence mem- 

bers of many families have gone to colonise the new lands in 
Shahpiir and Bhera, and which supplies far more recruits to 
tlie army and police than do the other two tahsils, the average 
of persons per family is only 4*51. 

Houses. The dwellings of the common people tlironghoiit tlie 

district consist of one or more rooms called kofhas, with a court- 
yard in front. This court-yard, named vehra, is often com- 
mon to sovei’al houses. The rooms ai'e built ordinarily of clay, 
gradually piled up in successive layers and then plastered. 
'Che roofs are invariably flat, and are used as sleeping places 
during tlie hot weather. In the court-yard is generally seen a 
manger {hhttrlt), and a house in which, the cattle are sheltered 
from the cold in the winter months, which structures (called 
ftatfk in tlie Bar where they are very capacious) consist gener- 
ally of four walls covered with a thatch. The only exceptions 
to thi.s general description are the habitations of the people in 
the Thai and in the bills. The former are often composed of 
nothing but wood and grass, and the latter are built entirely of 
boulders cemented together with clay ; as, however, walls of 
this kind have little or no power of resisting rain, the roof h 
always suppoi’ted on strong posts driven into the ground, the 
walls acting merely as a defence against the weather. As a 
rule the houses of tlie peasants are built for thern by the village 
carpenter (dhirkhdn) or potter [kithhdr), who receive their food 
while the work is going on and a present of clothes or money 
when it is finished j payment for work at a fixed rate is only 
made by Khatris and other non-proprietors. The timber used 
for roofing is usually hikar or her in the plains, and ka{i in the 
hills, the first two being usually the produce of the zamindars^ 
own fields ; beams of deodar or . 9 / 2 ?.s4iam are only to be seen in 
tlie houses of the rich. 

Farnirure. The requiretnents of a population low in the scale of civi- 

lisation are few, and their furniture consists exclusively of 
necessaries. First there are the receptacles for storing grain of 
, various sizes from the dimensions of a small room to those of a 
beer barrel ; these are made by the women of the house, of fine 
clay mixed with chopped straw.’ The larger kind, called sahdr^ 
n re square, and hold from forty to fifty maunds; the smaller 
description (gehi or kalhotii are cylindrical in form, and hold 
but a few maunds. Next are to be seen some spinning wheels, 
as many as there are women f apparatus for churning milk; 
an instrument for cleaning cotton [velna) ; a number of circular 
-baskets with and without lids, made of reeds (khdri, taung, &c.) 
iti which are kept articles of clothing and odds and ends ; 
trays of reeds {chhaj^ chhahor) used in cleaning grain | a goat?* 
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skin water bag used on journey s^, or when employed in Gliapter III, B. 

the fields at a distance from liome ; a set of wooden measures 7“ 
for grain (iopa, paropiy&c,) ; a leather bag {khallar) for carry- Eeli^^us^life 
ing flour when away from home ; a variety of cooking ^^^seis, 

801110 of iron and others of a composition resembling bell •metal ; 
a number of earthen pots and pans in which are stored grain, 
condiments a.nd other articles of food j a coarse iron sieve 
(2)arun ) ; a pestle and mortar (dauri) in which to pound spices 
and condiments. These, with a few stools (pihra pihri)j and 
cots, complete the list of the fittings of a peasant's cottage. 

Everything is neatly arranged in order : space has to be econo- 
mised and things not in use are disposed on shelves resting 
upon pegs driven into the walls, 

The food of the common people is very simple, consisting, 
in the hot weather, of cakes of wlieaten flour f^o^a) moistened 
with butter-milk, for which butter, or gur (mw sugar) is some- 
times substituted ; and, in the cold weather, of M /to with the 
same accompaniments. During the hot months the dough, after 
being kneaded, is taken to the village ovens, kept by a class 
called mdohhisj who live on the perquisites derived from baking 
food for the rest of the village cominunity; but in the cold 
weather every family cooks for itself. The regular meals are 
taken twice a day, the first between 9 and 10 o’clock in the 
forenoon, and the other in the evening, as soon as it becomes 
dark, the time varying with the seasons from 0 to 8 p.m. In 
addition to these regular meals, in the hot weather the remains 
of the previous day’s food, with a little butter-milk, is taken to 
the men working in the fields about an hour after sunrise, and 
parched grain is eaten in the afternoon; with the evening meal 
either vegetables or dal (lentils) is served according to the 
seasons. In the Thai during the cold weather water-melons 
enter largely into the ordinary food of the inhabitants, and the 
seeds are commonly parched and eaten mixed with other 
grain. 

The men of the pastoi'al tribes lead a comparatively Daily life, 
lazy life, the demands on their labour being almost limited 
to drawing water for the cattle and milking the cows ; but the 
men of the agricultural population are more or less employed 
in some one or other of the operations of husbandry all the year 
round, and this is especially the case where crops are 
irrigated from wells. Here in the hot season the peasant’s 
daily life is somewhat as follows. He gets up about 2 a. m., 
gives a feed to his bullocks and goes to sleep again till 
just before dawn (about 4 a.m.) when he gets up, has a smoke, 
says his prayers if given that way, and goes off with his bul- 
locks to work his well or plough his fields. If it is his turn to get 
water from the well. he keeps ..his bullocks! at work perhaps all 
day or all night, till his turn is at an end. If not, he unyokes 
his bullocks about midday and turns them loose to graze while 
he himself has a siesta. When the afternoon begins to get 
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cool, te does some light work in tlie field, weediog, cleaning oofc 
Ms irrigation ckannels, &e. At sunset, lie goes home, ties up 
his bnllocks, milks the cows, gets his supper, has a smoke and a 
chat with his fellows at the gathering-place {Mra) of the village, 
and goes to bed at about 10 p.m. At harvest time ho labours at 
cutting and gathering the crops all day long. In the cold 
weather the peasant gets up about 6-30 a.m. and the day’s 
routine is much the same except that he works all day long, does 
not take a siesta, and goes earlier to bed, changing his hours of 
getting up and going to bed as the day shortens or lengthens. 
The peasant whose cultivation depends on canal irrigation, on 
river floods or on rain has a somewhat similar routine, except 
that his labour is not so constant and varies greatly according 
to the abundance or scarcity of moisture. In rain -irrigated 
tracts when rain falls, every plough is taken out and the fields 
are alive with men and oxen taking full advantage of the 
welcome moisture ; but when a lengthened drought occurs, the 
fields are desei’ted and the peasant finds it difficult to employ 
his time. 

The peasant’s wife, however, can rarely fold her hands in 
idleness. She gets up before sunrise and grinds the flour for the 
clay’s food, or if she has a supply on hand turns her spinning- 
wheel. Then she^cliuxms the milk of the night before, cleans 
up the house, cooks the morning meal and takes it out to her 
husband in the fields. On her return home she does some 
more spinning, until afternoon, when she has to put the vege- 
tables or dell on the fire, knead the flour, make it into cakes and 
prepare it for the supper of the inen-folk whose hunger must 
be satisfied before she herself can eat. If any time is left 
before going to bed, she starts her spinning-wheel again, this 
being the employment with which the thrifty house-wife occu- 
pies all her spare moments. One of the duties of the day is 
to fetch water for the uses of the household, and in the drier 
parts of the district this is often a work of great labour involv- 
ing as it sometimes does in the Salt range and the villages along 
its foot, the carrying of two or three large jars several miles. 
As the ci'ops ripen her services are required to watch them and 
frighten away the birds, and in the Salt range the women 
help in weeding the fields, gathering in the crops, and even 
sometimes in driving the plough. 

The every-day dress of the male portion of the Muham- 
madan population living north of the Jhelam river consists of 
four garments — a majhla, a hurta or cTiola^ a chddar, and a turban 
or j)ag as it is here called. The first is a piece of cloth about 
three yards long, and a yard and a half wide, which is tied 
tightly round the waist, and allowed to hang in loose folds over 
the lower part of the body* The hurta or chola is a full cut 
tunic, with large open sleeves reaching a little below the waist, 
buttoned towards the left by Musalmans and towards the right 
by Hindus. The eftadar is made of three breadths of cloth, in 
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lengtli about as many yards, and is worn something in the man- Chapter III, B. 
ner of a plaid. Of the turban nothing further need be said than Soci^and 
that its size depends much on the social position of the wearer, Eeiigious Life, 
and increases with his importance; a small turban being called Dress, 
fathiTmi. a large one South of the Jhelam, the hurta is dis- 
carded, in the Bar it is never seen ; indeed the man who would 
wear such a garment there must be possessed of more than ordi- 
nary moral courage to endure the jokes that would certainly be 
made at his expense. The material of which this simple cloth- 
ing is made is the ordinary coarse country cloth, except that 
along the rivers, especially the Chenab, coloured lungis are 
often used as majhlds. The Kalears, the chief camel-owners of 
the Shahpur tahsil, are also much given to wearing lungis. The 
dress is completed by the shoes {jutti) or in the hills by sandals 
(hheri). The Hindus to a great extent follow the fashions of the 
Muhammadans among whom they live in regard to the use of the 
hurtaf but their mode of tying the turban is somewhat different, 
and the dhoti replaces the majhla, the difference between these 
garments being in the manner of putting them on. The Muham- 
madan women also wear the majhla (tying it somewhat differently 
to the men), and this is usually a coloured hingL Their other gar- 
ments are two, the choli B.nd the bhochhan. The former has short 
sleeves, and fits closely round the breasts, leaving the remain- 
der of the body bare, except where a small lappet hangs down 
and hides the stomach. The h/iocA/ian is a piece of cloth about 
three yards long and one-and‘a-half wide, worn as a veil over 
the head and upper part of the body, from which it falls in 
graceful folds nearly to the feet behind. The choli is generally 
made of strips of many coloured silk, the hhochhan of a coarse 
but thin description of conntiy cloth called di^o^ar, sometimes 
dyed but more often plain. To this the Thai is an exception, 
where veils of many colours, the patterns formed by spots dis- 
posed in a variety of ways on a dark ground, are the rule. In 
the hills, coloured garments are scarcely ever seen. The Hindu 
women of the Khatri class in towns wear full trowsers called 
suthan made of a striped material called susij the ground of 
which is usually blue. Over the head is thrown a chddar of 
coarse cloth, prettily embroidered in many coloured silks called 
phulhdrii and round the upper part of the body is worn a loose 
kurta of silk or muslin. The women of the Arora class are 
clothed like the Khatranis, except that, in place of the trowsers, 
they wear a skirt called a ghaggra, and sometimes the majhla. 

It may be added that it is the invariable rule, even among 
Muhammadans, that a girl shall wear a kurta and plait the two 
front tresses of her hair until she is married (chtcnda), A mar- 
ried woman wears her front hair in two rolls, not plaits, and a 
widow wears her hair simply smoothed down on her head. 

The ornaments worn by the people are chiefly of silver 
and are usually of very rough workmanship, though some of 
them are not inelesrant in design. A sheet containing drawings 
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of all the omainents in general use, with a brief note under each, 
giving the name by which it is known, will be found with the 
maps attached to Captaiu Davies’s Settlement Report. It is 
liot usual for men to wear any ornament except a ring (mundri) 
sometimes with a seal on it, and perhaps an amulet on 

the neck or arm. The common ornaments worn by women are 
the anklet (ftai'i), necklet nose-ring {nath) and other 

ornaments for the nose, the hw/aA, which is worn in the parti- 
tion between the two nostrils, the laung, a dove-shaped ornament 
stuck through the side of the nostril, and the a smaller 
ornament similarly worn on the other side of the nose ; orna- 
ments for the ears^ vh., , ihQ vdlay a large ear-ring, vdli^ a small 
ear-ring, and hundde^ ear-ring drops worn by unmarried girls ; 
ornaments for the forehead, vr^.. the dduniy a broad ornament 
worn over the hair, and the tikha^ a round jewel worn in the 
centre of the forehead; ornaments for the arms, the hokatta, 
an armlet worn just under the shoulder, the tad, a solid armlet 
worn above the elbow, bracelets (cMri) and bangles {kara or 
hangan), and finger-rings either plain [chhallcC), broad (re/ir) 
or ornamented {mundri). 

The rules of etiquette are nob very well defined, and differ 
greatly from those in vogue in European countries. Women 
are not treated with such deference, and are ignored as much 
as possible out-of-doors. When a husband and wife are 
walking together, she follows at a respectful distance behind. 
A woman should not mention the name of her husband or of 
his agnates older than her by generation. Words denoting 
connection by marriage have become so commonly used as 
terms of abuse that they are not often used in their proper 
sense ; and a man generally speaks of his father-in-law {sauhra) 
as his uncle (cMcAu). It is shameful for a man to go to his 
married daughter’s house or take anything from her or her 
relations; on the other hand a son-in-law is an honoured guest 
in his father-in-law^s house. When a married woman goes 
to visit her mother, it is proper for the women of the family, 
both on her arrival and departure, to make a great lamentation, 
and lift up the voice and weep. 

W^’hen friends meet, they join but do not shake, hands 
or each puts out his hand towards the other’s knee ; or if they 
are very great friends, they embrace each other, breast to 
breast, first one side and then the other. If a man meets a 
holy person (pirj ho touches' the latter’s feet by way of 
salutation. Should acquaintances pass* each other, one says 
Salam alaikum^^ (peace be on thee), and the other replies 
Wa alaihum ussalarti (and on thee be peace). They then 
enquire after each other’s health, the usual question being Is 
it well” [kkaire) and the answer fairly or ^Hhanks 

(to God)” (s/tti&r). When a visitor comes to the house he is 
saluted with a welcome (ami or d ji ded) and answers blessings 
be on thee ” (fc/iair hovi)* The use of chairs and stools is 
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becomiiig more common^ but ife is usual for a peasant when 
resting either to sit on His heels {athruha} or to squat on the 
groand cross-logged (patthalli) y or to sit on the ground with his 
arms round his knees, or with his chddar tied round his waist 
nni knees {goth} to support his back. 

Some of their gestures are peculiar, although, as in Europe, 
a nod of the head means or come, and a shake of the 

head means ^Menial,” Thus a backward nod means enquiry/^ A 
click with a toss of the head means “no jerking the fingers 
inwards means “ I do not know’^; holding the palm inwards and 
shaking the hand means enquiry ” ; holding the palm outwards 
and shaking the hand is a sign of prohibition • holding up the 
thumb (thuUk) means “contemptuous refusal ; wagging the 
middle finger (dhiri) provokes a person to aiiger ; and holding up 
the open palm is a great insult. In beckoning a person the hand 
is held up, palm outwards and the fingers moved downwards and 
inwards. 

The peasant’vS life, though a somewdiat hard one, is by no 
means wanting in amusements. Among the most interesting 
occurrences are the dornestic ceremonies which will shortly be 
described, or a visit to one of the fairs mentioned further on. 
But he has also games which help to pass the time pleasantly. 
The two national games of Shahpur are tent-pegging {chapli) 
for those who have horses, and pir handi for those who have 
none. The Tiwanas in the Thai have long been famous for 
their skill at tent-pegging, but the richer peasants elsewhere 
have followed their example, and wherever a number of 
horseniGii gather together, they generally get up some tent* 
pegging, which is watched for hours with the greatest interest 
by crowds of people. The game, however, which causes most 
excitement and is most frequently practised is pir haudi^ ami 
when it is announced that several known champions are to try 
each other^s skill at this game, the match gathers crowds of 
people from far and near, each prepared to cheer on his favourite 
champion. Sometimes the crowd get so excited on these 
occasions as to lose their tempers and a free-fight ensues. 
The rules of the game are very vague and are not always 
strictly adhered to, but the general principle is that the players 
divide mto two sides {kothi) ; one man on one side [hdhari) 
goes out into the open field, and challenges any two on the 
other side {dndari) to come and catcli him. Two of his 
opponents go out to him and manoeuvi'e round him, but are not 
allowed to touch him until he has touched one of ttiem. 
Watching his opportunity the outside player fMAan) smites 
one of his opponents a blow on the chest and tries to dash 
away, while they try to seize and hold him. Should he escape, 
his victory is greeted by shouts of “mdr pea’’ {he has struck 
them and got away) ; while should he Be caught and dragged 
to the ground, his defeat is greeted, with cries of “dAepea” 
(he has fallen). Then another challenger comes out to be 
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attacked by another pair of opponents, and so the game goes 
on. Of the best players, each man^s form is known, and the 
greatest excitement is shown when a well-known champion is 
opposed by two other good players. As it is usual for the 
players to move about the ground quickly when manoeuvring 
round each other, the game is a good test of strength, speed 
and agility. 

Wrestling is not common and is generally confined to 
professionals ; but the village youths vie with one another in 
raising a heavy weight (bugdar), in working the Indian clubs 
{mungli)y or in jumping. The village boys have numerous games, 
many of them curiously like games played in Scotland, 
When one boy is to be chosen to take a difficult part — to be it ’’ 
in the game — be is selected by show of hands, turned palm up or 
palm down, the odd man being let off (pug gea) each time until 
only one is left, who is out {sar grea), — literally burnt — or 
sometimes the selection is made by repeating nonsense verses, 
such as the following : — 

Itkin bitkin !al chhatikin loha latu channan ghatu. 

lo no chor chakiir bhamba tara kirri. 

The boys are counted round, a word to a boy, and the boy 
to whom the last word comes escapes (pug gea), and so on till 
only one boy is left (chhoti) who has to take the unpleasant 
task of beginning the game. In many games the players are 
divided into two sides (pdssa) which are chosen in much the 
same way as sides are chosen in Scotland. Two of the best 
players ai’e appointed captains (vadda dri) of the opposite 
sides, and the oiber players pair off (rih), each pair of players 
(heli) coming up to the captains and giving fictitious names, 
e.g., the moon and the star^^;^nho lungi and the hhes, or 
the Icot and the killa ; the captains then in turn guess one of 
the pair of names and take the boy whose fictitious name it is. 
In deciding which side is to have the choice of places, they 
toss up, sometimes a shoe, guessing whether it will come down 
right side up (siddhi) or wrong side up (aputthi), or a pot- 
sherd one side of which has been wetted. The games played 
are very numerous, and it will suffice to describe one or two. 
Kaudi is a game in which the great thing is to be able to run as 
long as possible without drawing breath. The two sides stand 
on opposite sides of a boundary line (lika). One player of A 
side runs into the enemy’s ground calling out all the time 
kaudi-haudi, or Jcahaddi-habaddi, lo show that he is not 
drawing breath, and endeavours to touch one of the B side. 
If he succeeds in doing this before he has drawn a breath, the 
boy touched is out (sar gea, literally “ is burned and has to sit 
down out of the game. As soon as the A player has ceased to 
say haudi-handi, thn^ showing that he has drawn a fresh breath, 
any one of the B side may touch him and then he is out. So 
that it is nec^sary to keep enough breath not only to run 
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after one of the other side, but to get back across the boundary Chapter IIIj 

to one^s own side, and dash on fast enough to get away from one 

of the other side who may pursue. Not moi’e than one player ;gef|Sious'liffe» 

of a side can cross into the enemies’ ground at a time ; if two do 

cross, the second is out. When one of , the B side is caught, 

the A player who was first caught can get up and rejoin his 

side, and so on in turn. With reference to this rule a player 

sometimes utters the challenge, BeZi di muMn—Beli tdthea 

jihiy i.e.' (1 have come) on a visit of sympathy for the loss of 

a partner, consider that my partner has got up (to rejoin the 

game). When all of one side are out, the other side has won 

the game. 

In 7i’cmdA-md/r the players take sides. Those of on© side 
take their stand back to back in a group, which is called the 
fort (feiZZa), and round this is drawn at some distance a circle, 
outside which the players of the other side take their stand. 

One of the outer side makes a dash at the fort and touches 
one of the boys in it, and if he can do this and get back outside 
the line, (malgeci)j the boy he has touched is out but if the boys 
in the fort can seize and hold him, he is out {sargea). In 
this game also if one of A side is caught, he has to sit down and 
one of the prisoners of the B side gets up, and rejoins the game. 

In chdlnik-saU (throw the whip), all the players except one, 
called the chhoUj sit in a ring with their faces inwards. The chhoii 
(0) is given a knotted cloth with which he walks round the 
outside of the ring. He drops this whip {chdhuk) secretly 
behind one of the players (A), who as soon as he discovers this 
must jump up, seize the whip, and run round the ring after C, 

SBtrikiug him with it till he gets rounfl again to A’s place. 

If C gets round to A again before A discovers that the whip is 
lying behind him, 0 takes up the whip and beats A all round the 
ring back to A’s place again. 

In iillon te lamha^ the boys divide into two sides, and all 
of one side mount on the backs of the boys of the other side, 
who are called their ^Miorses.” They stand in a ring and each 
boy in turn gets down and runs all round the ring calling 
out continooiisiy 

Ghora meda chamha 
Tilion te lamha,^^ 

If he gets round without drawing breath, he can mount 
his horse again. If not, all the players of his side have to 
dismount and become ‘Miorses” for the players of the other side. 

This rule of one side becoming ‘^horses” for the other is a com- 
mon penalty in games. 

.Vlli danda is very like hockey, being played with a ball 
of thread {ulli) which each side tries to drive with sticks 
{danda) into the other’s goal. Luk-chhip is a sort of hide-and- 
seek, „ i - 
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The old men play cJiaiepa^^, a game somethiBg like back- 
Chapter lllj gammon played with dice {haiiri)i and some play chess (shcdranj) 

« in which they often show great skill. The favourite game at 

Edigious life- one played by three players, using 51 cards 

Games. (leaving out the deuce of diamonds). It is somethiog like 

whist, "but the cards are dealt round and the play proceeds 
from left to right, and in dealing the cards are taken from 
the bottom of the pack, not the top. 

Betrotlial customs. The age at wdiich betrothal takes place depends chiMy on 
til© means of the family; it is not unusual to betroth children 
at a very early age {two or thx'ee years), especially when the 
betrothed parties are first cousins or otherwise nearly related ; 
but the most common age is among Mosalmaiis from ten to 
fifteeB, and among Hindus from eight to twelve. It is thought 
a disgrace to allow a. girl to grow up unmarried, and most 
girls are betrothed before the age of sixteen. Before the 
formal betrothal {mangevja) takes place, it is usual for the boy^s 
father or some respected friend to go tothegiiTs father and 
get his consent. Then the boy^s father or near relations go 
formally to the girhs house taking with them the family barber 
(nai) and bard (m-imsi) and the following articles, w., a suit of 
clothes for the girl (cTiola, hingi mid i:)lmlkiwi)^ a pair of shoes, a 
plain ring value Be. 1-4-0, some coloured thread (mobi), 

5 rupees in cash, 5 sers of gur^ and 5 parts of mehdi wliicli are 
given to tho girFs father. A formal blessing (dua hhSr) is 
prayed for on the betrothal and is sometimes repeated three 
times. It is not usual to write out a contract of betrothal. 
Among some of the Miisalmaii tribes, a Brahman accompanies 
the bard and barber. Others do without any formal ceremony 
at all, except that of asking a blessing on the betrothal before 
the assembled relatives. Among Eindus the boy^s father 
sends his family Brahman to the girFs father to fix a date for 
the betrothal, and on the date hxed the boy^s relatives go to the 
girFs house where they are sometimes given by the girl’s father 
a rupee and some sugar {vaddhdi). 

Marriage cere- The following description of a w^e!l-to-do AwaiFs marriage 
monies. some idea of the ceremonies common on such occasions. 

When the cloth is cut for the trousseau (palla) the bridegroonFs 
father sends the bride’s father Es. 5 and gives 3 sers of gur 
to the menials and 3 sers of flour and a ser of giir to the tailor. 
Bach day thereafter the women sing songs at the bridegroom’s 
liouse. A few days before the wedding, the bride's father 
receives the hup^ ie., the bridegroom’s female relatives with 
song^and music take him Ks. 25, 3 maimds of wheat, 5 sheep, 
10 sers of ghi and 15 sers of gtir to help towards the wedding 
feast. On the wedding day all the women of the family fetch 
a jar (gharoli) of water with song and music, and seating the 
bridegroom on a stool, cover him with a sheet and proceed to 
bathe him. They throw some pice into a vessel of milk and 
then pour the milk over his head, the barber and bard sharing 
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the pice.. ■ The bridegroom^s ' sister or niece seiz.es , his . sheet Chapter HI, 1. 
and ' ref uses . to let go tilh ho' gives her, a present.,' On 
getting off his seat the bridegroom ' crushes with his right foot Bfli^loaa life "■ 
the earthenware lid of a jar (chtini) and sits down on a blanket, / 

unmarried youth is appointed his best man (-sataAk) ^ 

and is given an iron weapon with which he protects the bride- 
groom. The friends then present their subscriptions towards 
the wedding (nckdar) which are teted by a goldsmith and 
written down by a Hindu* both of them being rewarded with a 
rupee for their services. The wedding procession {janj) 
is then formed and proceeds from the bridegroom^ house to 
the bride^s^ where it is received by the women with songs of 
derision and abuse. A sweeper (cA-ie/ira) shuts the door against 
them and refuses to open till bribed with a rupee or two. The 
wedding party then go inside and are feasted, the bridegroom 
first, and he is expected to give Rs. 5 or Rs, 10 to the bridek 
bard and barber who bring him the good things. Then 
the bride’s female relatives come out and take the bride- 
groom and his party inside. There they play a game called 
heri ghori, in "whioli the women make fun of the bridegroom. 

The menials attached to the bride’s family demand their 
perquisites from the bridegroom’s father. Then the 7%ikah 
ceremony is performed according to the Muhammadan law, 
and this generally takes place in the early morning. The 
reader of the is given a rupee and the relatives regaled on 

sesamum and sugar. The bride’s father then makes a display 
of the articles given by him in dower {daj) to liis daughter, and 
a bard- musician {mirdsi) describes them in a loud voice 
(hoMna). The bridegroom, clad in fine clothes, goes to pay his 
respects to his mother-indaw and gives her Es. 5, while she gives 
him a gold ring. The bride’s clothes are formally changed, the 
studs (hunde) are taken out of her ears, and ear-rings put in 
(rdii), and the front plaits {cliond) of her hair, v/hich mark the 
virgin, are unplaited and her hair put up in the rolls wdiicli 
mark the married woman. This ceremony, called Icapre 
vattaunsj is the public sign of the marriage ceremony having 
been completed. The wedding procession, now iiicltidiiig the 
bride, returns to the bridegroom’s house, where she seizes hold 
of the door and will not go in till her mother-in-law gives her 
a cow or bnffalo. A small child is then placed in her lap, and 
she gives it some sugar. She stays there for seven days 
(3at hhora) and then x^eturns to her pai'ents’ house^ where she 
remains till she reaches the age of puberty, wdien again her 
husband goes in procession (behda) to fetclx her home for 
good. 

Among other Miisalman tribes the marriage customs arc 
much the same, though of course the sums expended vary with 
the means of the parties. They are usually very extravagant 
and often a marxuage plunges the bridegroom’s father into hope- 
less debt. In 1895, an endeavour was made to reduce the 
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expenditure on iiiarriage ceremonies^ and representatives of all 
classes bound themselves to keep within ceftain limits in the 
expeiidlture they would incur. Among the customs they 
agreed to discourage were those of feasting all and sundry, 
einployiiig nurdcnns to sing and prostitutes to dance, having 
fireworks, throwing money loroad-cast over the bride’s palan- 
quin (sol), and distributing largesse to the poor (vara). 

When a child is born in a Musalman family, the Mullah 
is sent for to utter the call to prayer (bang) into its ear. After a 
few days the child’s hair is cut and a name given him, and 
presents are given to the inidwife, Mullah, barber and other 
menials, A male child is circumcised (mnta) before he is 
twelve years old, and on that occasion also clothes are distri- 
buted to the relatives, and gtir among the people of the village. 

At funerals among the Musalmaus the services prescribed 
in the Korfo are followed. The grave is dug with a recess 
(#dmi) along the western side, in which the body is placed 
with its face towards Makka and the feet towards the south. 
Bricks or stones are then placed leaning over the corpse so that 
no 'earth may rest on it. Before the burial the Mullah recites 
the burial service (jandza), accompanied by the mourners, and 
after the burial alms are given to the poor. The Mullah gets a 
copy of the Koran and a rupee' or two ; he is also feasted, as 
well as the I’olatives and friends. On the third day after the 
funeral the relatives read the kul and distribute food to those 
who come to condole with them. 

As regards the main religions, the statistics are unusually 
clear in this district. There can be no doubt as to whether a 
man is a Musalman oi- not, for if so, he will be circum- 
cised, will repeat the Kaiima, worship in a mosque and pray 
towards Makka. There is more doubt as to whether a man has 
rightly classed himself as a Sikh, and the Sikhs in this district, 
who number 9,777, may be included for purposes of general 
comparison among the Hindus. The number of persons who 
have been included in the Hindu total, because not distinctly 
non-Hindus, is only 4,574, or less than one per cent, of the 
total population. Ot these 51 are Vedak Aryas, and are pi'o- 
perly a sect of Hindus, and the remainder are all impure castes 
—Ohuhras 3,013, Lai Begi, 1,048, BalaShahi 1G2 and Sansi 300. 
It will bo interesting to have similar figures for these low-caste 
religions at future census, for probably it will be found that 
they are rapidly disappearing under a process of conversion, 
chiefly to the Musalman religion. 8o long as a low-caste man 
remains non -Musalman, he cannot possibly rise in the social 
scale, but so soon as he undergoes circumcision and repeats the 
Kaiima, he takes his place among the followers of the Prophet 
on equal terms so far as religion goes, and although he con- 
tiniies to be looked down upon, his degraded position is no 
longer religious but social only, and he has the influence of a 
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common religious feelicg and of the principles of equality in- 
oulcated by the sacred books of the religion lie has espoased to 
help him scale. The temptation to a man 

of these impure castes to become a Musalman is therefore 
great;, and as there is a growing zeal for proselytising among the 
Muhammadan MullaliSj it is probable that at each succeeding 
census fewer and fewer men ■will loe found to return themselves 
as believers in Lai Beg or Bala Shah; or as Ch'uhra or Sansi 
by religion. 

The proportions percent, of total population returned as 
belonging to the chief religions at successive censuses is as fol- 
lows : — 
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As regards classification the others of 1868 have been 
now included among HinduS;’^ and it is probable that many of 
those no^v returned as Sikh were formerly classed as Hindus, for 
the distinction between Hindu and Sikh is by no means clear. 
The important i^oint to notice is that the Musalmans who 
increased more rapidly than did tlio Hintlus and Sikhs between 
1868 and 1881 are now increasing practically at the same ratio, 
i.e,, neither religion is gaming any advantage over the others 
ill point of numbers. As regards tahsils the percentage of 
Miisalmaus on total population is for Bhera 84’6, Shalipnr 
81*9; and Kluisluib 87*6. The two cis-Jhelam tahsxls have 
more trade and more towns and large villages than Khushab 
has, and therefore more of the Hindus and Sikhs ; for they 
being chiefly traders, shop-keepers and money-lenders con- 
gregate ill the towns, where they form 40 per cent, of the total 
population, and in the larger villages,; many of the smaller 
villages having no Hindu residents at all, or only one or two 
petty shop-keepers belonging to that religion. 

The total number of persons classed as Hindus is 66,065, or 
13 per cent, of the total population, but of these 4,52ti belong 
to aboriginal or low caste religions not properly Hindu®, and 
the number of true Hindus, including Vedak Aryas, is 61,542, or 
12 per cent, of the total population. Of these 32,551 are Aroras, 
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Ij713' are Bliatia Khatns, 15,430 Kliatris^ 2,676 Simarsj 5,420 
Braliaiaus and 401 Mohial Bralimans, So that practically tli© 
whole of the Hindds of this district consist of these trading, 
shop-keeping' and money-lending tribes and their spiritual 
guides. Of these 61,542 Hindus, 16,232, or 26 per cent . 3 are 
returned as belonging to no sect, and of the retaainder the 
chief sects according to number are as follows 


Sect. 

1 

1 ■ 

Kumber of 
' persons. 

Percentage 

of 

total Hindus, 

Vaishnau 

23,418 

38 

Nanak Fanthi ... ... 

12,539 

20 

Shiv Upasak ... ... ... ... 

3,043 

i 

6 

Devi Ilpasak ... ... ' 

1,157 

2 


The other sects ax*e comparatively small in numbers. 

The Vaishnans, Vaishnos, Vishn Upasaks, or worshippers of 
Vishn take their name from the god Vishnu, tho preserver of 
the universe, who is of all the gods o£ tli© Hindu Pantheon by 
far the most worshipped in this district, whether in his own 
name, or in that of one of his incarnations. His worshippers 
may be considered as the orthodox Hindus of this part of the 
country, and probably most of those who returned themselves 
as of no sect at all are really worshippers of Vishnu, The holy 
places of the Vaishnaus are those of the great body of Hindus 
throughout India, vh., Jagannath, Dwarkanath, Bindraban, 
Mathra, Gaya, the Ganges, Hardwar, Rameshar, Pryag and 
Kashi. Their sacred books are the four Vedas, the Vishn Piirao, 
the Ramayan, Mahabharat, Bhagwat Gita. The Vaishnaus 
worship ill temples the stone image of Vishnu in human shape 
(many of them also worshipping images of Shiv and Thakur), 
and the strict among them eat only food cooked by themselves, 
abstain from eating flesh, onions and garlic or drinking spirits, 
and revere the Brahman and the cow, but many Vaishnaus in this 
district are by no means strict in such matters. They wear 
the sacred thread (jmzju) Bind scalp-look marry by the 

form of walking round the sacred fire, and burn their dead, 
throwing the ashes into a river, and sending a small portion of 
them^to be thrown into the Q:a,nge8, The Vaishnaus are chiefly 
Aroras, Ehatris and Brahmans, and are mostly found in the 
Shahpur and Khushiib tahsils. The sect is said to be decreas* 
ing in numbers and importance. 
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Of tlie Hindiis i2‘,539yOr 20 percent.^ and of the Siklis ChaptirllliB^’ 
9j016, or 92 per cent., have returned' themselves as' belong-- 
ing to the Nanalt- Paiithi sect/ ie',, as followers; ^ of Baba 
Nanakj, the first Sikh Guru. (With these may be takeE The^Hindu and 
the 405 returned as Hindu Si-khs),. There is no clear clistiiic- gik'hN'hmk PantHs. 
tioii' between these,, two classes^. 'nor indeed is .the distinction, . 
between Nanak Pantlii Hindus and orthodox Hindus at all 
clear. The fact is that the 'Aroras and Kliatris of this neigh-' 
bourhoo-d are as .. a rule very lax in their religious ce,rero.onies ' 
and doctrines and have been very much influenced by the 
liberal teachings of Guru Nanak and his followers. Those 
who are most under the influence of the Brahmans and most par- 
ticular about carrying out the ceremonial observances of the 
Pnrans^ call tliemselves Vaishnau Hindus. Those who, have 
been most influenced by the teaching of the Sikh Gurus and of 
their sacred book tlio Granth, and especially those ‘who have 
adopted the Sikli religion as taiightby Guru Gobind Singh, call 
themselves Nanak Pantlds or pure Sikhs. But these latter ai*e 
fevv' ill number. There are few men who iriaintaiii all the 
outward forms and rules of conduct of the recognised Sikh 
ndigion and who can be considered true Sikhs of that type. 

Fmt many keep the hair unshorn, abstain from tobacco, do 
not worship idols or revere Brahmans to any great extent and 
follow the teachings of the Granth. These also call themselves 
Nanak Panthi Siklis, Others again while they revere the Granth 
yet revere Brahmans also, worship idols now and then, do not 
abstain from tobacco and shave their heads. Some of these 
call themselves Nanak Panthi Sikhs and others Nanak Panthi 
Hindus, so that there is no clear line of distinction between 
them. Thus Nanak Panthi in this district means little more 
than a lax Hindu. Sikhism of this type is said to be spi’eading 
at the cost of orthodox Hinduism, and it is probable that 
the spread of educatioiij commerce and knowledge are tend- 
ing to loosen the bonds of caste and encourage a laxity of 
opinion and of ceremonial observance such as wms taught by 
the Guru Ntinak. 

These purest Sikhs, so-called from their name for God KiranHri 

{Niranhar, the bodiless or spirit are few in numbers (58) ^ 
and are almost all iound in Bliera tahsil. They are the followers 
of Bhai Diyal and ^vere taught by him to worship God as a 
spirit only, to avoid the worship of idols, to make no offerings 
to idols, Brahmans or the dead, and to abstain strictly from flesh 
and wine. Their sacred book is the Granth, and besides the 
usual Sikh places of pilgrimage they look upon Edwalpindi as 
their head-quarters, as there Bhai Diyal bniit a sort of church 
(darbar) as a meeting place and shiine for the Granth. They 
are said to be scrupuioua in adhering to the truth and to abstain 
from mourning on the death of any relative which they make 
rather an occasion for mutual rejoicing. The sect is said to bo 
on the decrease. 
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Chapter III, B. The Sewa PantMs (258 in number, chiefly found in Slialipiir), 
'TT are the followers of Sewa Ram, a disciple of Kanliaiya Lai, one of 

Edigious^Life personal followers of the Sikh Guru Teg Bahadur, Kan« 

TheSewaPantlhs is said TO have distinguished himself by personal 

‘ service (,9ei{;a), giving water to both parties of combatants in 
the wars of Gobind Singh, and his- followers specially devote 
themselves to attendance on travellers. They follow the Grantli 
and have the same places of pilgrimage as the Nanak Paiithis. 
They abstain from meat, wine and tobacco. They are chiefly 
Aroras and Khatris and their usual occupation is making ropes 
from the .sar grass {munj). They are found chiefly in the 
Jhang and Shahpur districts, but the sect is decreasing in 
numbers. 

The San it an The Saiidtaii Dliarm sect (568), almost all in the Shahpur 

Oharra sect. tabsil, are apparently the very orthodox Hindus who have 

returned themselves as followers of the ‘Sancient religion as 
opposed to the Arya reformers. 

The Devi TJptoks, The Devi Upasaks (1,157, chiefly in the Shahpur and 
Khushab tahsils), or worshippers of the goddess Devi, are chiefly 
Sunars, Khatris, Jogls, Sanyasis, &c. Their sacred books are 
the Devi Puran, a part of the Markanda Puran, Chaudi Path 
and the Puran Sahasarnam, and their places of pilgrimage 
Jowalamukhi in Kangra, the Bindhya Hills, Kali Devi near 
Calcutta, Vaishno Devi in Kashmir. It is said that the Emperor 
Akbar endeavoured to extinguish the ever-burning fire of Devi 
at Jowalamukhi, but finding his efforts unavailing took off his 
shoes and begged the goddesses pardon. The worshippers 
of Devi are divided into two sects— (1) the Vaishno Devi who 
abstain from flesh and wine, and (2) the Kali worshippers who 
do not. They woi’ship the image of Devi in temples, revere 
Gaur Brahmans and pay special attention to sacrifices by fire 
(honi)y keep fast every fortnight and on the Monday break their 
fast by eating food cooked on the Sunday night and, lighting a 
flame, worship Devi. They especially keep a fast (Jshtami) half- 
yearly in Asauj and Ohait, at the Asauj fast on the day of the 
new moon after the completion of the annual commemoration of 
the dead (srdddh)j they sow barley, water it and keep a lamp 
lighted by it, and then on the eighth day cut it and light a 
sacrificial fire (horn), breaking their fast next day. This 
annual fhst is called the nanmtaraf and this and the other half- 
yearly fast are the special days of pilgrimage, when the wor- 
shippers gather at the holy places, sing hymns and make their 
offerings. The sect is said to be on the decrease. 

The Shiv Upasaks, The Shiv Upasaks (8,048, found in all three tahsils) are 
the worshippers of the god Shiv^ and are also called Siiivi or 
Shiv Paiithi, They are chiefly Khatris and Brahmans, and 
worship the god Shiv under the form of a stone pillar or ling in 
the pillar-like temple built for it, called shivcUa, by offering 
» water, flowers and leaves, ringing bells and singing hymns 
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They nse I’osaries {mala) of the fruit called [mdrash. They eat 
flesh and drink spirits. Their sacred books are the Sliiy Puran 
and Uttam,:Puran/aiid their most sacred place is Benfoas (Kasi), 
Worshippers of Shiv are said to obtain salvation and freedom 
from the effects of their sins by dying there on the banks of 
the holy Ganges which is said to how from Shiv^s matted locks. 

The Sanyasis (146^,' found chiefly in Bhera tahsil) also 
especially worship Shiv. They are a sect of devotees recruited 
from IChatris^ BrahmanSj &c. They do not marry, but few of 
them abstain from flesh and spirits. They do not wear the 
sacred thread or scalp-lock, some wearing the hair long and 
some shaving the head entirely. They do not burn their dead 
but bury them or throw them into a river that they may be of 
use to living creatures. They gather in great numbers at the 
humhh meldsj held every eleven years on the banks of the 
sacred rivers. They are said to have greatly multiplied in the 
time of Shankar Ach&aj who re-estaWished the old religion^ 
but to be now decreasing in number’. 

The Jogis (246^ chiefly in Bhera tahsil) are another body of 
religious devotees who especially worship Shiv, Bhairo and Devi. 
The Jogis of this neighbourhood derive their oifgin from Guru 
Gorakhnath, said to have lived 1800 years ago, whose chief 
monastery is now at Tilla in the Jhelum district, an important 
ofE-shoot being perched on the top of the isolated Kirana hill in 
Jhang, which is said to have been carried there from the Tilla 
hill by one of Gorakhnath^s disciples. The Jogis do not marry, 
but are recruited from Khatrls, Aroi4s and Brahmans, one 
common mode being that a childless man promises that if the 
Jogi can procure him male children he will give him one as a 
disciple. They do not abstain from flesh and spirits, do not 
wear the sacred thread and scalp-lock, but wear ropes of black 
wool, and many of them, (hence called hanphate) wear in their ears 
large rings of coarse glass or wood ; those who do not, are called 
Augar. They bury their dead in a sitting position. Their 
sacred books are the Veds, the Bhagawad Gita, &c. The sect is 
said to be decreasing. The monasteiy of Koh Kirana received 
large grants of land revenue from the Sikhs in this district, 
part of which were confirmed in perpetuity by the British Gov- 
ernment. 

The Bairagis (260) whose name implies that they have 
given up the cares and pleasures of the world, are a sect of 
devotees who do not marry but are recruited from all Hindu 
castes. In this district, they usually belong to one of two 
orders, the Ranaanandi and the Nimanandi. Both orders burn 
their dead, abstain from flesh and spirits, and altogether follow 
the orthodox Hindu religion more closely than the Jogis. The 
Raman andis worship Ramohandr, are followers of Rlimanand, 
study the Ram^yan, consider Ajodhya and RSmnath as sacred 
places of pilgrimage, while the Nimanandfs worship Krishn, 
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Chapter III, B. Kadha and Baldeo, are followers of Nimauand. stad}^ tlie books 
« , about Krishn^ and look upon Mathra, Bindraban and Dwavka- 

Eeligions Life. sacred places. They are said to go on pilgrimage to 

The Bairagis. Dwarkantith, and there have the impression of the metal foot- 
marks of Krishn stamped red-hot on their arms as a meaUvS of 
securing salvation from their sins. Both sects hold a gi'eat feast 
, , on the death of a fellow devotee and also on the Eamnammi at the 

end of Chait, the incarnation day of Ramchandrj and on the 
eightli of BhadoD;, the incarnation day of Krishn. 

Thft GofuuTifu Gosains (259) are another sect of devotees v/ho do not 

as a rule marry but ai’O recruited from all castes of Ilindils. 
They are generally Vaishnaus and follow the usual tenets of that 
sect, have the same places of pilgrimage and the same sacred 
books. They often act something like priests to their disciples^ 
initiating them by putting on the sacred thread, at the same time 
breathing into their ear the salvation- giving text called Garmantr. 
They often give names to childx’en and receive oSeringSjfrom their 
disciples^ especially at marriages. Some of them worship Shiv 
and wear his distinctive max^k (tilah) on their foreheads. They 
are not increasing in nnmbei’S. 

The Aryag. The Aryas (215) with whom the Vedak Aryl's (51) should 

be included as being the same sect, ai'e found only in the lai’ge 
towns, where they have established small societies. The founder 
of the sect was Dayanand Surasti of Guzarat who within 
the last twenty-five years endeavoured to restore the primitive 
simplicity of the Hindu religion and to strip it of the super- 
stitious beliefs and ceremonies with which it has become encxmst- 
ed. The sect comprises all castes of Hindus, but is chiefly compos- 
ed of educated men, many of whom have some knowledge of 
English or Sanskiit. They acknowledge the authority of no 
sacred book except the Yeds and especially deny the authority 
of the Pui4ns^ they hold that no i*everence should be shown to 
Brahmans and that there ai’e no sacred places of pilgri- 
mage, and forbid idol woi’ship and offerings to the dead, 
holding that there is one true God who is a spirit and should be 
worshipped in spirit only. Their importance is much gx'^eater 
than their mere numbers would give, for they are mostly educated 
men, many of them in good positions, and as a rule some- 
what aggressive in their endeavours to convert their fellows. 
The progress of the sect is said to have suffered a blow from 
the death of its founder, but they are pi’obably still slowly in- 
creasing in numbers, and affecting the whole tone of religious 
thought among the educated Hindus. In the towns they are 
establishing meeting-houses and schools of their own, which 
have a considerable effect in keeping them together as a body 
and spreading their tenets. Like all reformers they have made 
themselves somewhat obnoxious to the orthodox. 

Jinda Kaliyaa ke Sewak (77) are the followers of 
Jinda^ u faMr^ and Kaliyan, a Brahman, who were great 
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friends^ living ati Masari, a village in the Jhang district^ some 200 Chapter IIIi B» 
years ago, and are said to have been honoured by Guru Gobind « T“ , 
Singh. They are chiefly Aroras and Khatris and seem to be Beligiou^Life. 
a sect of ordinary Hindus. They make a pilgrimage to the T^ejin^j^Kaliyan 
tombs of Jinda and Kaliyan at Masan at the Dasahra. ke Sewak. 

The Dhirmalai {266, chiefly in Shahpur tahsil) are a sect TkeDMmaML 
of Nanakpantliis, followers of DMrmal, said to have been a 
faMr in the days of Guru Hargobind, There seems little 
practical difference between them and other Nanakpanthis. 

They are mostly Aroras ; the sect is found chiefly in Shahpur 
and is decreasing in importance. 

The Eamdasi (818 in all three tahsi Is) are also a sect of '^teBtodasi. 
Nanakpanthis, closely connected with the Dhirmalais, Dbirmal 
and Ram Das having belonged to the same family. The large 
village of Ohak Raindas belongs to Khatris of tins family, who 
are revered as Bhais by a largo following, chiefly of Khatris 
and Aroras. Their tenets, &o., are the same as those of the 
Nanakpanthis. 

The Dad tipan tins (80, chiefly in Bhera tahsil) are a sect 't’ke Dadupanthis. 
of Bairagis, followers of Dadiiji, who Avas himself a disciple of 
Kamanand and a friend of Dara Shikoh, Shalizada, and their 
tenets, &c., are much the same as those of the Ramanandi 
Bairagis. They have a special sacred tract, called Dadu Biliis. 

They are chiefly Brahmans, Khatris and Aroras, and are decreas- 
ing. They are said to be most numerous towards Delhi, Jaipur 
and Jodhpur. 

The Laljis (84) arc also a sort of Bairagis, followers of TkeLaljis. 

Lalji, who lived at Dhyanpur on tho Ravi in Gurdaspur 
district, which is still the head-quarters of the sect. Their tenets 
are much the same as the Vaishnav Bairagis. They are most 
numerous toAvards Gurdaspur. 

The Dial Bhawanpaiitlus (62) are a sect of Vaishnav The Dial Bhawan- 
Hindus, folloAvers of Dial Bbawan, a cloth-seller of Girot in tho panthis. 

Kliushab tahsil, whose attention Avas turned to religion by an 
example of second sight {ilhmi) by a Pathani with Avhom ho 
was staying. Tho head-quarters of the sect are at tho Ramsar 
tank at Girot Avhere a great festival takes place on Baisakhi 
every year. His followers are chiefly Aroras and Khatris of 
Shahpur and the surrounding districts, and their tenets, &c., 
are those of Vaishnav Hindus, They are initiated at the Ramsar 
tank Avhere they are taught special prayers and have their 
heads shaved. Borne Avear the sacred thread, others do not. 

The Eamchandr ke SeAvak (75), are Vaishnav Hindds, ^he Kamchandr 
who specially worship Eamchandr and his idol. k© Sewak. 

TheKrishnis (121) areVaishnaus, who specially Avorshipthe The Krishnis. 
idol of Krishn.-'^' 
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Chaptering B* The Mula SauMs (107) are Vaislinav Hindus j who follow 
“ . Miila Sant^ a Gaiir Brahman of Snliman in the Cliiniot tahsih 
Eeliff ions Life. lived some 400 years ago and to have spent 

’'The Mula Santis. years worshipping in a hole he had dug. His followers are 
chiefly Aroras and make pilgrimage to his tomb at Siilimars. 
Their tenets/ &c., are Vaishnav. They are chiefly found in 
Jhang, Shahpur and Gujranwala. 

Munalmans. Of the whole population of the district 85 per cent, are 

Mnsalmans, and it may be said that except the money-lending 
and trading classes (Khafcrb Arora^ Sunar) and the Brahmans^ 
the whole population profess Islam. Of the Musalmans again 
97 per cent, call themselves Sunnis, but probably the great 
mass of them do not know the diSerence between Sunni and 
Shiah. All Musalman males are circumcised, repeat the 
Kalima, pray iu mosques according to the Muhammadan 
formula with their faces towards Mecca, marry by niJcdh and bury 
their dead, and all look upon Mecca and Madina as holy places 
of pilgrimage, though very few in this district have actually 
seen them. The great mass of the agricultural and menial 
classes, except in the Salt range, are very lax in their 
observances, seldom go through the form of saying prayers, 
and are ignorant of the tenets and principles of the religion 
they profess. The A wans as a rule are much stricter than their 
neighbours, especially in keeping the fast of Ramzan and in 
saying their prayers at the five prescribed times, vh,^ namdzvela^ 
peshif digar, namdska mi hhtiftdn. 

The Sliialis. Bliera ... ... ... ... 1,495 

Shaiipur ... ... ... ^ ... ... ... 4,260 

, , Klinsliab ’ ■ ... 3,825 

Total Disirict ... ... 9,580 


The Shiahs, wdio form only 2 per cent, of the Musalmans in 
this district, are chiefly found in the neighbourhood of Shalipnr, 
Sahiwal and Girot. They are mostly Sarads, Kiiraishis and 
Bilocli. Their tenets are those described in Section 288 of 
Mr. Ibbetson’s Census Report, and the chief difference between 
them and the Sunnis seems to be that they consider Karbala 
a sacred place as well as Mecca and Madina, add to the Kalima 
a clause Ali Wali-Ullah^^ (Ali is the Vicegerent of God), keep 
their hands at their sides during prayer instead of crossing them 
in front like the Sunnis, say God is Great five times instead of 
four at a funeral, and cai^ry out the tdzids with lamentation 
during the first ten days of the Miiharram. 

leligion of menials The Chuhras (3,018), Lai Begis (1,048), and BMa Shahis 
and Jangai tribes. (162) are probably all Ohuhra by caste. They together make up 
32 per cent, of the Chnhra caste. The great mass of the 
Chuhras in this district belong to the Musalman religion, arc 
called Musallis, and do not eat animals that have died a natural 
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death. These Musalmtin Ohnhras are treated as true Masalmans Chapter III, 1. 
by the peasant population who do not refuse to eat food or •— 
drink water from their hands. But a considerable number of 
the caste have not been circumcised^ and do eat carrion, 

They are still called Ohuhra, and have their own primitive and Jangal tribes, 
religion^ which consists in making simple oSerings at a small 
shrine over which is set a flag consisting of a rag on a pole. 

They consider Ldl Beg and Bala Shah as Gurus and do them 
honour, many of them describing themselves as belonging to 
their sects. Lai Beg is said to have lived in the Gujranwala 
district. 

The Sansis by tribe are 459 in number, and the Sansis by 
religion are 300, most of whom have returned themselves as 
Sliafis from an idea that Imam Shafi authorised the eating of 
animals considered abominable by the orthodox Musalmans. 

They have a primitive religion of their own, not unlike that of 
the Chuhras, but their ideas have been largely affected by the 
prevalence of Islam. 

Every village has its mosque distinguished by its three Mosquei, temples 
pinnacles, sometimes a mei’e Jcacheha building little better than andsbrines. 
the mud“built huts of the peasants, but generally more preten- 
tious with at least some carved wood on its front, a slightly 
raised platform covered with the sweet-scented Miavi 
an arrangement for heating water for the ablution before 
prayers and a wall round the sacred enclosure. In villages of 
older standing, the mosque is often a masonry building with 
dome and minarets ornamented with painted scroll-work and 
some verses of the Kunin. The most imposing mosque in the 
district is that at Bhera, said to have been built by Sher Shah, 

King of Delhi, in k. H. 947. In thosq villages in which several 
Hindus or Sikbs have settled there may often be seen a small 
thwkurdwam, shivdla^ or dharmmla^ but it is only in the large 
towns that these buildings are of any size or importance. 

The Musalmaii peasantry generally are by^no means 
bigoted or very particulai" about the forms of their religion. 

During an outbreak of cholera it was noticed that many men 
went to prayers in the mosques, "who had hardly ever been 
inside one before and who did not know the proper genuflexions 
to make. A man who is attentive to the prescribed religious 
ceremonies is known as a namaM — a pious man* Tho number 
of the pious is however increasing, and the Awans in particular 
pay great attention to the prescribed religious services and 
keep tho Eamssau fast strictly. 

Each mosque has its Imam or Ulma, who keeps it in order 
teaches the village boys to repeat the Kuran by rote and con« 
ducts the service at marriages and funerals. Eew of them 
have much learning, or mucli influence over the people. Greater 
reference Is shown to holy mon^or saints (f^km and pwB) and 
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to tbeir tombs {khdngdh)^ which are frequently to be seen snr« 
rounded by trees and brushwood, as no one dares to cut down a 
tree or eyen to carry away the fallen wood from a fakir^s grave ; 
and ploughs and other articles are sometimes left at such a grave 
for safety, the owner feeling certain that no one would dare to 
steal in the neighbourhood of skfaMr^s tomb. These tomhs ar© 
sometimes mere earthen graves, but more often a pile of 
stones or bricks has been erected, with a wall to enclose the grave. 
When a- villager desires anything strongly he makes a vow 
(mannat) to present something at the tomb of some/aKr, one 
of the most common offerings being a rag (lerak) tied to a twig 
of some tree above the tomb. If the prayer was for a child 
and has been answered, the happy mother hangs up a toy cradle 
(paghura) y if a cow has calved, some milk is presented at 
the shrine ; if a stolen bullock has been recovered, the vow is 
paid by hanging up a halter. One khangdh at Ishar is famous 
as a place for getting toothache cured. The sufferer comes and 
throws kauri shells down at the grave, and his pain at once 
ceases and does not return for as many years as he has presented 
kauris* 1 once saw a boy come and seat himself formally 
at a shrine near which I was encamped and on enquiry found 
that he had come there to be saved from a periodical fit of ague 
which was due. I gave him some quinine, and the saint did not 
fail his worshipper that day. At the highest point of the road 
from the Salt range villages to Shahpur, above Kathwai, is a 
shrine (not a tomb) devoted to Gorra, the ancestor of all the 
AwS^ns of these parts. It is usual for an Awan as he passes 
this place on his way down into the plains to promise that if 
his journey is successful he will put up a stone to the genius of 
the place on his return. The trees around are full of such 
stones, and as it is not the custom for the unsuccessful to knock 
down any of the stones, the number of the offerings continues 
to increase and to prove the efficacy of such vows. It is not 
only dead saints who can confer favours and perform miracles 
by their holy powers. The Say ads of Shah Ajmal near Girot 
have the power of curing the bite of a mad dog. A holy man 
at ShahwSla near Uttira is known as mtta hharm (stone- 
breaker) because he can crush stones in his hand ; he can also 
fell trees by a wave of his hand. When a saint has by 
austerity or miraculous power gained a reputation of this sort, 
it often descends not only to his tomb but to bis sons and 
grandsons, who are revered as Mians or Pirs though their 
own character may be far from saintly. Some of these Pirs 
have a large following who deem it meritorious to make them 
presents and show them honour, and look upon them in much the 
same way as the orthodox Hindu looks upon his family 
Brahman. It is usual for the Plr to make tours among his 
followers (murid) ^ receive their obeisance, enjoy their hospitality 
and collect their offerings. Sayads and Kureshis enjoy a 
similar reputation owing to their descent; and among the Sikhs, 
similar offerings are made to Bedis and Bhais who come round 
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periodically to collect them. Among the most revered Pirs in Chapter III, 
the district are (1) Fir Sattar Shah, Sureshi, of Pail in the Salt Social and 

range, a most worthy old man ,* (2) the representative of the ® igious Lite. 

Pirs at the shrine of Khwaja Shams-nd-din at Sial Sharif, south emples 

of Sahiwal, a branch of the famous shrine at Tausa Sharif in 
Dera Ghazi Khan^ and (3) Pir Badshah of Bhera who has a 
large following among the Awans of the Salt range. 

When a dead saint, Mixsalman or Hindu, has attained Fairs a ad pilgrim- 
suiBoient fame, it becomes usual for his worshippers to make 
pilgrimage to his tomb and present some offering there. Often a 
particular day is fixed as the most propitious day on which to 
make the pilgrimage, and on that day a crowd gathers from far 
and near, both Hindu and Musalman, booths are erected and a 
sort of Holy Fair cainned on, religion being combined with 
amusement. There are numerous small gatherings of this 
description at shrines in diffei'ent parts of the district, but the 
most important are those given in the following statement; — 


Locality where shrine is 1 
situated or fair held. » 

■ f 

Name of shrine. 

Date and duration 
of fair or gathering. 

Q ' 

-J-s . 

a g 

P! P 

w a 
p o 

§;■§ 

< 

Shabpur ... ’ 

Shah Shams 

23rcl, 24-th and 25th 
of Chet. 

12,000 

' 

Girofc 

Dial Bhawaii 

30fch Chet and 1st 
BaisMth. 

8,000 

Khiishab ... ! 

Hafiz Diwan 

20th Chet 

8,000 

Shekhpur (adjoins Bhera) ! 

Sultan Ibrahim 

Two last Sundays in 
Chet and two .first 
Sundays in Baisakh 

cjooo 

Hazara (on the banks of 

Shah Shahuradi ,,, I 

1st Sunday in Baisakhi 

5,000 

the Oheniib). 

Pir Aclham Sultan 

Tnrtipnr (6 miles south- 
west of Bhera). | 

13th, 14tli and 15th 
of Sawan. 

j 5,000 

Girofc ... ... ... * 

Muhammad Jamali 

20th Eamzdn , ... 

i 4,000 

Sial Sharif f south pf Sahi- 

Khwaja Bhams*ud« 
din. 

24th Safar 

1 3,000 

Kihang (10 miles south of 
Sahiwal). 

Panj Pir 

lab Hugh 

j 8,000 

Pfr Sabz (6 miles north of 

; Fir Sabz 

2Dd Friday of Chet . 

2,000 

Sahiwal). i 

Shah Shahabal 

Nabi Shah (6 miles south- 
west of Bhera). 

From 15th to 20fch Har 

! 2,000 

Bhera ... 

Pir Kayanath 

15th Pliagan 

{ 1,300 

Dharema (10 miles south- 
east of Civil Station). 

Sultan Habib 

Prom 25th to end of 
Eamzan. 

■: 1,000 


The largest gathering is at the Shah Shams fair at 
Shah pur town at the shrine of the ancestor of the Say ads of 
Shalipur, where numerous booths are erected and tent-pegging, 
merry-go-roimds, &g,, provide amusement for the holiday- 
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■ :CliaptorOT Hindu .fair of - Dial Btawau at Girot is' con- 

Soci^and si8.ered an auspicious occasion for a Hindu boy to bave bis 

Eeligious Mfe. shaved and to don the sacred thread {janjii ) , At the Sultan 

Pairs and pilgrim- Ib^’ahfm fair at Shekhpur near Bhera, held on four Sundays in 
ages.^^;:''; ■■ ■ springs it is the fashion to have oneself bled at the hands of the 

barbers of Bheruj so that the place becomes like a shambles. 
This operation, performed at the shrine on these auspicious days^ 
is supposed to protect the patient from all diseases. At a small 
gathering held in the Muharram at Chawa in the Bhera 
talisil it is usual for Naushahi fahirg to have religious verses 
sung, the effect of which is to throw some of the hearers into a 
state of religious ecstasy, in w^^hich the patient becomes uncon- 
scious or raving. He is then suspended by the heels from a tree 
till he comes to his senses. But such practices are repi^obated by 
the learned as a work of Satan. 

For the Hindus Narsingh phohdr at the petrifying spring 
and cascade in the Katha gorge and the temple at Sakesar are 
places of pilgrimage and small bands of Hindu pilgrims from 
the East wend their way by these sacred places to others on the 
Frontier. 

Shalipur rustics are wonderfully free from superstitions, 
owing possibly to want of imagination. They have little dread of 
ghosts or goblins, though some places (pahhi jdh) have^ a 
reputation for being haunted by demons (jinn) and some dis- 
eases are supposed to be caused by the patients being possessed 
with a devil. There are> however, lucky and unlucky days. On 
the 3rd, 8tb, 13th, 18th, 23rd and 28fch of the lunar month 
(called gaddi) the earth is believed to be asleep and the peasant 
will not begin to plough, or sink a well, or hold a mannage on 
one of those days. Tuesday is a lucky day to begin to plough, 
and Monday to begin to cut the harvest. It is unlucky to sow 
or to gather in the grain after the 24th day of the lunar month ; 
and a bride should not go to her father-in-law’s on a Sunday. 
A Musalman %vill not lie down with his feet towards Mecca. 
When a Persian wheel at work utters a sound like a shriek (Mih) 
louder than its usual inharmonious screech, this is considered an 
omen of ill, and to avert disaster the owner of the well sacrifices 
a sheep or goat and smears the blood of its neck on th© pivots 
of the well-machinery. It is common to wear as protection 
against the evil eye (nazr) an amulet (tawU) inside which is 
written a charm, such as a verse from the Kuran or a square of 
figures so arranged as to total up to 15 each way. This is worn 
on the arm, round the neck or tied to the end of the pagrL Bul- 
locks, camels and horses are protected by similar amulets. In 
th© Salt range it is usual to erect a cairn on the spot where a 
man has been killed, and in some places numerous such cairns of 
stones mark where villagers were killed in th© unsettled times 
before Maharaja Kan jit Singh’s strong hand imposed peace on 
the land. 
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Table No. YIII shows the numbers who speak each of the 
principal languages current in the district separately for each 
talisil and for the whole district. Of the whole population 999 
per thousand arc returned as speaking Panjabi, against 997 per 
thousand at last ceuvsns. Of the remaining one per thousand, 
the 375 speakers of Hindustani dialects are probably chiefly 
officials and their descendants, Purbya syces and gardeners, 
table-servants, &o. — the number has fallen offi from 708 at last 
census, but that may be a matter of classification; the 261 
Pashtu speakers are chiefly Pathan coolies and merchants only 
temporarily resident in the district ; the 7 Gujrati speakers are 
probably Farsi merchants; the 13 Tamil speakers domestic ser- 
vants; the 19 Farsi speakers attendants of an official of Persian 
extraction ; and the 53 English speakers (against 27 at last 
census) officials and their families. The Panjabi spoken in this 
district belongs to the group of dialects which has been aptly 
named Western Panjabi, and of which a grammar is being 
compiled by the Rev. Mr, Bomford and a dictionary by the 
Rev. Dr. Juke. During settlement a collection of verses and 
proverbs current in the district was made which, it is hoped, will 
soon be separately published with a grammar and glossary. 
There are numerous sub-dialects in the district which may be 
arranged in two groups : (1) the dialects of the plains, which are 
closely allied to those of Jhang and Mooltan ; and (2) the Salt 
range dialect, which belongs to the group spoken on the plateau 
of the North Punjab, Both groups have the future in the 
passive in i, make frequent use of pronominal suffixes, and have 
such forms as md (we), itthe {hove), which arc characteristic of 
Panjabi genei-ally ; but while the dialects of the plains have the 
genitive postposition in dd, the dative in nu and the present 
participal ending in the ooiTespon ding terminations in the 
Salt Range dialect are ?ia, dh and na, and there are many other 
marked differences which cannot be detailed here. The dialects 
throughout the district, however, shade off imperceptibly into 
one another, and every resident of the district is, so far as 
dialect goes, easily intelligible to every other. Although the 
district boundary approaches near the Indus and there are a 
few villages of Pathans in the north-west corner, Pashtu is 
nowhere the mother-tongue of the people. 

Table No. XIII gives statistics of education as ascertained 
at the census of 1891 for each religion and for the total popula- 
tion of each tahsiL Statistics regarding the attendance at 
Government and Aided Schools will bo found in Table 
No. XXXVII, and a brief account of these institutions will be 
found in Chapter V. 
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The figures for education of males compare as follows : — 



Actual number of 

MALES. : 

Number per 10,000 

MALES. 

Year of 
Census. 

Learning. 

Literate, 

Totial 

learning 

and 

literate. 

i 

Learning. 

Literate. 

Total 

learning 

and 

literate. 

1868 

■ ... ■' ' 


5,089 i 


... 

2G0 

1881 

3,562 

10,588 

1 14,150 i 

"*160 


637 

1891 

4,528 

16,605 

21,133 1 

175 ^ 

643 

818 


Aitliougli the figures are not very trustworthy, and it is 
probable that notwithstanding the instructions, some persons 
Imve been entered as literate who can hardly be said to bo able 
to read and write, the error was probably much the same at 
last census, and the figuresafford a trustworthy basis for com- 
parison and show a fairly satisfactory progress. Since 1881 
the proportion of males able or learning to read and write has 
risen from 6 to 8 per cent, of the total male population, or, in 
other words, while the total increase of population is 17 per 
cent, the number of learning and literate males has risen by 
ncaidy 50 per cent. The nature of education depends upon the 
class of school at which it was acquired. There are, especially in 
the villages, a large number of petty indigenous schools, where 
the education given is of a very elementary character. At the 
mosque schools the boys are taught little more than to repeat 
the Kordn by rote and at the dfeamsdia schools only a little 
reading and writing, generally in the Gurmukhi character. 
Ten of these sonools with 363 scholars have now been brought 
under the grant-in-aid system and the nature of the instruction 
is improving. The number of schools managed by the Local 
Boards under the rules of the Education Department and the 
number of boys attending thenri are steadily increasing. In 1881 
there were 35 Boys' Schools under the Department's rules with 
2,1 llpupilsj in 1896 there were 49such schools with 2,967 pupils, 
and there is a mai'ked improvement in the quality of the educa- 
tion afforded by them. So that altogether the advance made in 
education in recent years is really greater than shown by the 
figures 5 and the progess made since 1868 is really very marked. 

Turning now to the age fi[gares we find the proportions 
as follows : — 


]SUMBER OF MALES. | ™ THODSAKD 

■ ■■ . • ' MATiTSISJ-. 


Age period. 

Learning. 

Literate. 

Learning and 
literate. 

Learning. 

i 

*3 

Learning and 
literate. j 

0 io 14 

4,413 

1,074 

5,487 

40 

10 

50 

15 to 2i 

451 

4,240 

4,691 

10 

96 

106 ; 

25 and. over ''!!'■ ... 

« M mm 

66 

11,297 

11,363 

... 

109 

109 j 
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As might be expected^ the learners are found chiefly among Chapter III, B. 
the boys under fifteen^, and only one per cent, of those between ^ “ 

15 and 24 continue to attend school. There is one curious EelMousMfe. 

result of the figures. If;, as I have shown reason to believe, EducLon of males. 

education is spreading rapidly, one would expect that the prO“ 

portion of learners and learned among the younger generation 

from 15 to 24 would be much higher than among their seniors, 

but the proportion is actually lower (I0‘(i as compared with 

10*9 per cent.). It follows that either the belief or the figui'e 

is wrong, or that the literate classes are considerably longer- 

lived than' the illiterate. 

Taking the figures by religions the proportions are as mncaihn by r®- 
follows (counting learning and literate together) ligions. 


Religion. 

Total nniiiber of learning 
and literate. 

Proportion to total number 
of males per thousand. 

1881. 

}891. 

1881. 

; 1891. 

Hindu ... 

9,03D 

12,800 

208 

m 

Sikh 

745 

2,380 

280 1 

403 

Musalman 

4,345 

5,845 

23 

27 


These figures bring out strongly the great backwardness 
of the Musalman population in the matter of education as com- 
pared with the Hindus and Sikhs. The increase since last 
census in the proportion of total males educated is largest for 
Sikhs, next for Hindus, and least of all for Musalmans ; and 
now among Hindus one male out of every three is educated. 

Among Sikhs almost half the male population have some educa- 
tion, but among Musalmans only about one in forty can read and 
write. Many of the Hindus and Sikhs can do little more than 
keep their account books in a Hindi character, while the 
Musalmans generally use the Arabic character. The Musal- 
man Khoja and .Piracha traders however mostly keep their 
accounts in Hindi. As the Hindus and Sikhs largely patronize 
the State schools, and as a rule learn the Arabic character there, 
it is probably gaining ground over the indigenous Hindi, which 
is seldom used for anythitig but accounts. Comparatively few 
even of the Hindus and Sikhs can read or write in the Nagri or 
Gurmnkhi character. 

When the figures are compared by castes, at the top of the Education by- 

list come the M‘'hial w. Sf u ^ . 

service' hi the army, offices, &o.,'fjien ,, come -the - Hindu trading 
caste»%of Khatri and Arora, and.near them, the Bhatia Khatrfs. « 

The Musalman Ulama or mosquerteachers and the Hindu 
Brahmans" coihb n^t, ihen tk©:''iy[asalml,n trading caste of 
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Khoja, At the bottom come the Miisalman Eajpiit and Jat 
agriculturists, and the only menial castes which appear on the 
list at all are the Mirasi (bard-musicians) and the Julaha 

[jy (weaYers), who, like weavers in other countries, are given to 
discussion and argument and more ready to accept education 
than the" other menial castes. 

of The number of males knowing English is 301, including 
26 Christians and a Pai'si. Of the other religions the Hindus 
(181) and Sikhs (23) have made more advance in English than 
the Musalmilns (70) ; and the castes which have taken most to 
English are the Khatris (93), Aroras (59), Brahmans and 
Mohidls (35), Bhatias (7), Sheikhs (16), Sayads (7), Ulama (7), 
Patlians (5), and Rrijputs (4). There has undoubtedly been 
a considerable increase in the knowledge of English in the 
last ten years. There are now four English schools against 
one in 1881, and the number of boys leaiming English is 
markedly on the increase. 

of Only three per thousand of the females in the district are 
returned as learning or literate ; at last census the proportion 
was only one per thousand. The number of learners has 
increased from 97 to 232 and of literate females fx’om 130 to 
475. In J881 there was only one Board Female School. Now 
there are ten female schools in the district with 454 scholars, 
but the instruction given is very elementary. Rai Sahib 
Diwan Chand's female school at Shahpur is one of the best of its 
class in the Punjab. The numbers returned by I'eligions are 
205 Hindu, 121 Sikh, 349 Musalman, 31 Christian, and one 
Parsi, and the chief castes having educated females are Arora 
(200), Awan (31), Biloch (IS), Brahman (9), Khatri (29), 
Khokhar (13), Jat (10), Rajput (7), Ulama (64) ; but probably 
very few of these females could read a simple book or write 
a letter without help. 

There is almost no indigenous written literature in the 
district. The only printing press is at Bhera where a vernacu- 
lar newspapei', the Do^t-iSind (Friend of India) is published 
weekly in the Arabic character, the circulation being about 
500 copies. The character indigenous to the district is the 
lands ahhar (tailless letters) character, a sort of short-hand 
derived from the Nagri ; but this is seldom used except by 
shopkeepers, who generally keep their accounts in this charac- 
ter, and few of whom can read the accounts kept by their 
fellows of villages at any distance. Gurmiikhi and Nagri are 
taught in the dharmadlds and temples, but to very few. And the 
character otherwise in nniversal use, both by Hindus and Musal- 
mdns, is the Arabic character taught in the Government schools. 
Prose literature is almost unknown, except in the form of the 
sacred books of the different religions and commentaries thereon, 
andpracticallythe only form of indigenous literature is the verses 
composed by local bards and sung or rather recited by 
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them on festive occasions. These are o£ various kinds/ such as Chapter III, B. 
the sarwdr^ a historical poem ; the jass, or panegyric ; the pohri or 
epic I the sitth or satire ; the marsia or dirge ; the doha or dolira, 
rhymed couplets ; the d!^c/a, a poem in blank verse, generally of 
an erotic nature. Specimens of most of these have been collect- 
ed, and will, it is hoped, he shortly published, along with the pro- 
verbs ■which condense and embody the experience of past gener- 
ations. The people greatly enjoy listening to the recital of these 
verses, and are readily moved to laughter by the satires and to 
tears by the dirges. 

The villagers are generally fond of music, which is supplied . 
them for the most part by the professional bard-musicians*^^' 

{mirdsi) who travel about to wherever their services are needed 
and assemble in numbers on occasions of marriage and other 
rejoicings. In their music drums of various sorts play a promi- 
nent part, time well marked being almost more important than 
tune to the rustic ear. The commonest drum in use is the dliol^ 
a barrel-shaped instrument ; there is a smaller drum of similar 
shape {dholki) ; the dafh shaped like a large tambourine ; the 
tdsha, a kettledrum with an earthenware frame ; the hhehr or 
naghdra, a very large kettledrum, made by stretching a bullock- 
skin over an earthen jar, often carried on camels and. hence 
called sfnttari, and the rahdna, a sort of tambourine. Of these 
the daph, tdsha and rahdna are played chiefly by 0huhr3,s and 
MusalHs, and the dhol by Mir^sis and Pirhais. Along with 
these drums are played different sorts of pipes, such as the 
sharndj a pipe with a wide mouth and a reed mouthpiece, or 
the lensrij a smaller pipe, often played with some melody by 
belated rustics on their way home from the fields ; or stringed 
instruments such as the sarangi or lute. The airs they play are 
seldom melodious to a European ear, but the learned among 
them ascribe them to one or other of the 6 rags or 30 rdgnw of 
Indian musicians. Most of them are appropriated to certain 
hours of the day or night and cannot be sung or played nearly 
so well at other times. , 

The villagers, especially in the Thai, are fond of looking 
on at dancing in which many of thorn are quite ready to join. 

Almost all their native dances are of one type, — a number of 
men taking places in a circle round the players, and then moving 
inwards and outwards with a rhythmic motion of the feet, 
keeping time with their arms, turning half round and back 
again, and at the same time slowly circling round the musicians. 

The music gets faster and faster and the dancers gradually 
work themselves up until the whirling circle of excited shout- 
ing dancers forms a striking picture in the blaae of torches 
lighting up the scene. The most common dance of this kind is 
galled ghumhar or dhns. Another danced in much the same way 
but to different time is the bdgha in which the dancer alternately 
beats with his feet and raises his arms y and a similax’ circular 
dance called sammi is danced bj. the women. 
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SECTION C.'-^TRIBES, CASTES AND LEADING 
FAMILIES. 

Table No. IX gives the figures for the principal castes and 
^ tribes of the district. As regard's the landowning tribes, 
tiou of landowning statements showing the number of estates and the areas owned 
tribes. by each, will be found in the assessment reports. Their genei*al 

distribution may be broadly described as follows : — In the 
Chenab valley the land is chiefly owned by the Ranjhas, along 
side whom are found a few villages of PathAns, Kihans and 
Nissuwanas. The Gondals are the dominant tribe of the Bhera 
BAr, and own also a number of estates on either side of it in the 
valleys of the Chenab and Jhelam. West of them in the Jhelam 
valley come the Bhattls and the Khokhars, the latter of whom 
occupy much of the land on both sides of the river from Bhera 
down to the Jhang border, interspersed with cognate tribes, such 
as the Mekans and Jhammats and with other tribes such as the 
Biloches and Sayads. In the Thai country the dominant tribe 
. are the Tiwanas, north of whom along the Salt range and 

within its valleys almost the whole area is owned by the Awans, 
a very compact tribe. 

Casjfce. ‘ Among the Hindus, ideas of caste, though they do esist to 

a certain extent, are not nearly so prominent and have not 
nearly so great an influence on their daily life as they have 
among the Hindus of the east of the Province, while among the 
Musalmiins, although strong, social feelings and prejudices 
exist, they are not of a religious char a' c ter, and have not to do , 
with semi-religions ideas of purity and impurity, all Musalmans 
being considered equal before God ; so that it may be said that 
caste, as a religious institution, does not exist among the Musal- 
mans. Nor are ideas as to difference of caste from a social point 
of view so powerful in the Shahpur district as they are among 
the Musalmans of the east of the Province, who have been pre- 
vented from forgetting their own original caste prejudices by 
the proximity of larger bodies of Hindus of all castes, in many 
ca?-es belonging to tribes whose blood-relation with themselves 
is still remembered. 

Tribe. The population generally is however clearly subdivided 

into tribes {Mm or zdt) having a common name and generally 
supposed to be descended from a traditional common ancestor 
by agnatic descent, i. e., through males only. Some of these 
tribes are very homogeneous, as, for instance, the Awans, who 
number 52,526, or 11 per cent, of the total population. Others 
again, such as the Khokhars, who are returned as numbering 
24,040, or 5 per cent, of the population, are rather a loose conge- 
ries of clans than a compact tribe.; The tribal division is of some 
importance in questions of marriage and alienation of property, 
for although among Musalmans any marriage which is legal 
according to Muhammadan law is held valid, it is customary to 
marry only within the tribe or with certain other tribes who are 
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considered to be closely allied, and alienation to a non-agnate Chapter III, C. 
is much more readily allowed if be be a member of tbo tribe 
than if he belong to another tribe. 

Almost every tribe is again subdivided into clans (muhi), 
or smaller groups of agnates, distinctly recognized as descended 
through males only from n somewhat remote" common ancestor, 
and usually bearing a common name, exactly similar to the 
clan name of a Scottish clan and used very much in the same 
way. For instance, just as Donald, the son of Duncan, of the 
clan Oamphell, would, in a village in which there were many 
Campbells, be generally known as Donald, the son of Duncan, 
but when he went elsewhere, would be described as Donald 
Campbell; ” so in Sbahpur, Jahana, the son of Bakhsliu of the 
Tatri clan is among Tatris known as Jahana Bakshu dd, but 
to other people as Jahana Tatri/' The clan is almost more 
important than the tribe, as the mutual agnatic relationship of 
men of the same clan is more fully recognized. 

Within the clan comes a still narrower group of agnates 
which may be called the family (kabUaJy also consisting of 
agnates descended from a common male ancestor, not very 
remote, and much resembling the family group among European 
nations, except that the agnatic family group is much more 
clearly marked off from the relations through females only in 
the ideas of a Shahpur peasant than is the case in Europe ; for 
instance, a sister’s son, though recognised as a near relation, 
holds a very different position from a brother's son, who is one 
of the nearest agnates. Indeed all through the system of 
relationship, relations through* females are described by en- 
tirely different names from relations through males, and are 
classed entirely apart from them. The basis of the whole family 
and tribal system is agnatic relationship, the agnatic family 
having developed in the course of time into the agnatic clan, and 
that again into what is, in theory at least, the agnatic tribe. 

The castes and -tribes of most importance in point 
bers are shown in the following table, in which they are arranged Lict. ^ ' 

partly according to occupation and partly according to the place 
they occupy in the social scale according to the general estima- 
tion of the people : — 





Total ’ 

Percentage 

Tribe. 

Prevalent religion. 

jpjjevalent occupation, i 

number. 

of total 
population. 


Bilooh 

Pathan 

Kijipat) 

itWau, 
KhQkhar 
Atmn ‘ ' " 


Zandawning. TriheB, 

Musalmto ... Agriculture 

Bo. ... Bo, ... 

Bo. ... no. ... 

Bo. ... ..»! ... Bo* ... ... 

Bo, ... Bo. ... 

Pp* f* ■ Bo. ... ... 

Bo. ‘ 


10,5SS 

3,203 

75,308 

47,126 

24 *W 
' 8,236 


25 

1 

15 

10 

11 

5 

2 
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Tribe. 


Tribes of most im- 
portance in tile dis- Brahman 
tricfc, Sajad 

Ulama 

Shckh 


Arora 

Khatri 

Khoja 

Biracha 


Hindi! 

Mnsalmtin 


Bo. 

Bo. 


cligion. 

\ 

! Premloni oeciipaiioii. 

Total 

liiinibcr. 

S, — Priestly Classes. 


... ... 

Boceipt of offerings. 

5,455 


Keceix>t of offerings 
and agriculture. 

9,506 



Mosque service and ; 
teaching. 

3,141 

* 

Miscellaneous ! 

6,718 

O-^Mereaniile Classes. 



Percentage 
Oi t-otaf 
poxiuliiLion. 


llinclu and Sikh 

Bo 

Mnsalmuu 
Do 


Money-lending’ 

shopkeeping. 

Do 

Trade ... 

Do 


an d 


40,829 

16,530 

3,426 

598 


X >. — Artisans and Mentals. 


Sunar 

Hindu and Musalman 

Silversmiths and 
money-lenders. 

4,130 

j ' ^ 

Tarkhan ... 

Musalmin 

Carpenters ... 

13,668 

V' 3 

Lohar 

Do. ... ... ... 

Blacksmiths ... 

6,026 

—■■•■'I 

Kumhdr 

Do. .... 

Potters 

14,164 

26,888 

3 

Julaha 

- Do,, 

Weavers 

■6''' 

Nai 

Do. ... 

Barbers 

8,911 

' " 3 

Teli 

Do. 

Oilmakers 

2,818 

1 

Machhi 

Xlb. 

Bakers 

12,646 , 

3 

Qassab 

: Do. 

Butchers 

6,451 , 

1 

Dhobi i 

Do. •«. ... , ... 

Washermen 

6,457 i 

1' ' ■ 

Mochi 

" Do. . 

Leather workers ... 

38,2631 

.."4 , ' 

Mir^si 

Do 

Bard-musicians ... . 

30,330 


Chubra 

Do* ... ... ... 

Menial labourers ... 

36,401 

7 


Dominant 
owning tribes 
The Biloch. 


The Pathans. 


land- The Bilooh, who form more than two per cent, of the total 
populatioBj have increased from 8,865 to 10,588, or by 19 per 
cent. In this district they are a fairly distinct tribe, and the 
' term is seldom applied to camelmen who are not true Biloch, 
except perhaps in the Bhera tahsil, where the tribe owns 
little land. In this district they are found chiefly in the Shah- 
pur {4,646} and Khushab tahsils (3,952). In Shahpur they 
own 20 estates with an area of 32,540 acres and in Khushd-b 
15 estates with an area of 29,723 acres. They are found 
chiefly (1) round Khushab where before Eanjit SingVs time 
they held independent sway, and again (2) on both sides of the 
Jhelam about Sd-hiwal which was the seat of another ruling 
family of this tribe. Its leaders are now Sardar Bahadur 
Khan of Khushab and Sardar Muhammad Ohiragh Khan of 
Sahiwal, both Divisional Darbdris. The Bilochis are only fair 
agriculturists and some of them are extravagant, They furnish 
many good cavali’y recruits, especially from the village of 
Jamffi in the Thai, The principal clans are the Jatoi (623), 
Lash&i (761) and Eind (613), but these account for a very 
small proportion of the whole, and evidently many who at last 
census returned themselves as belonging to these clans have 
now given other names. There are 60 headmen of this tribe 
in the district. 

The Pathans number only 3,208 against 3,076 at last 
census. Of these the 261 Pashtu -speakers were probably 
coolies and merchants only temporarily resident in the district. 
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Tribes, Castes 
,aiii,:Iieaaiiig' ' 

The PatiuinH. 


There are one or two Patliaa villages in the Bhera (1,065) aud Oliapter ill, € 
fShahpur tahsiis (e516), hiifc the Pathansare chiefly found iii the 
north-west corner of the Klmshah tahsil (1,616) in which they 
own two villages of 8^936 acres. Here w© are jn&t on the 
border of the territory occupied by the cis-Indiis Pathans of 
the Bannii district. They ax’e fairly good agriculturists, but 
somewhat extravagant and hot-tempered. This tribe has 32 
headmen. 

The remaining land-owning tribes may almost all bo The Eajputs and 
treated of together, as they are o! similar character and 
apparently of similar origin, whatever their traditions to the 
contraiy. A Shahpnr peasant when asked his tribe will gener- 
ally give his local clan-name, such as JhAwari, Mekan, Miclli, 

Kalas. These names are very similar to the clan-names of the 
Scottish Highlands oi' to ordinaxy English surnames, and 
indeed ai’e in this district sometimes used in much the same 
way (a usage I have never noticed in the east of the Province),* 
for instance, a witness telling a story will say Jalal Mekan did 
this, or Nabbu Tarar did that, just as one might speak of Neil 
Maclean or Peter Jackson. When a man bears the same 
clan-name as anothei’, it means that they are related to each 
other through agnates, for only agnates take the clan-name, 
a daughter’s son taking the clan-name of his father not of Iris 
mother. This again is the same as in England where (within 
limits) all the Macleans in a community would be agnates of 
each other, and all the Jacksons of each other. When a 
peasant is further asked what great tribe he belongs to, he will, 
if an ignorant man, be unable to tell ; if a man of ordinary 
intelligence, he will probably say, We join with the Bhattis *’’ 
or Khokhax’S or some other well-known tribe, or be may say 
We are originally Ohohan Rajputs.” If asked, whether he is 
a Rajput orJat, he will, unless an unusnaliy humble-minded 
man, say he is a Rajput. But the distinction is by no means 
■ certain, and thei^e are many tribes, some members of wliicli 
would call themselves Jats, and some Rajputs, or which some 
of their neighbours would admit to be Rdjputs while others 
would call them Jais, There are a few tribes which, whether 
from theii’ higher proiensions or from their liaving occupied a 
more important position than their fellows, arc generally 
admitted in the neighbourhood to be of Rajput dosceut, whife 
others do not even claim this honor for themselves. The fact 
is that the distinction is one of rank, not of descent, and that 
in this district Rajput simply means an agriculturist of high 
rank and Jat means an ordinary agriculturist with no sucli 
pretensions. The chief practical distinction between them is 
that the so-called Rajput is more particular about the tribes 
and families with which he will exchange daughters in xnaxndage 
than tjie Jat is. 

T^ere are other tribes again which call themselves neither'"'' 

Jat nor and |et evidentiy helong to the' saw great r^e ' 
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as the otiiers. For instance the Khokhars, wlio have here been 
reckoned separately in thiis census, sometimes claim to be de- 
scended from Qiitb Shah of Ghazni, and so to be of Arab descent, 
but many of them return themselves asEajpiifc or J at, and there 
can be no doubt that the? are of the same race as their neigh- 
bours, The Awans again make a still stronger claim to Arab 
origin, but they too ax'e probably of the same race as the Jats. 
Another distinction arises in this way. An ordinary Jat attains 
some fame as a holy man, and hands the saintly character down 
to Ins descendants, who are called Pirs or Miyacas. After a 
generation or two they claim an Arab origin, and as the fancy 
takes them, call themselves either Sayad or Koreslii ; soon their 
true origin is forgotten and the Arab origin is believed by 
themselves and generally admitted by their neighbours. 

My opinion is that, with few exceptions, all the landown- 
ing Musalman tribes of this district, whether calling them- 
selves Jat, Eajpht, Khokhar, Awan, Sayad or Koreshi are of 
one Aryan race and were formerly Hindus. Their common 
dialect, common customs and similarity of physique and 
character are sti'ong evidence of a community of descent and 
race. There is, however, great practical importance in recog- 
nising the difference of tribe. Men of one clan-name look 
upon each other as agnates and have a fellow-feeling with 
each other which affects tlieir daily intercourse. Clans which 
on both sides admit a common origin are more closely connected 
with each other than with other clans by the vague feeling of 
relationship, and are often more ready to intermarry with each 
other than with other unrelated clans. Members of a tribe 
which is generally admitted to be of Rajput origin are more 
likely to receive respect from their neighboiirs than a mere 
Jat. And a man v/ho is generally believed to be a Sayad .or 
Koreshi is sure of some reverence from all true Musalmans. 

The most convenient way of describing the main Musalman 
landowning tribes of indigenous origin will be to take them in 
order of locality beginning at the Chen^b and ending at tbe 


Bait range. 

Bhera 


... 7,068 

Bhalipur 

... 

231 

KhusUh 



... 66 

In that part of the 

Total District 7,36o 

Chenab river- valley which is included 


in this district the principal tribe are the Eanjhas who own 
there some 60 estates or 79,239 acres, or more than a 
third of the area of the circle. Their villages are very com- 
pact and they are only found in any numbers in the immediately 
adjoining portion of Gujrdt district up the river, or in Gujrau- 
wdla across the river. Their numbers in this district have 
only increased since last .census from 7,047 to 7,o65| orRy’'4 


Shalipnr District. ] 
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per ceniu They are a tribe of doubtful rank, many hoAung been 
returned aaJats and many as Rajputs at last census. They 
are on the whole a peaceable and well disposed section of the 
population, subsisting chiefly by agriculture, which they practise 
well and carefully. An important subdivision of the clan, called 
Ghtilia, owns several villages on the Gujrat border. There are 
altogether 122 Ranjha headmen, all in the Bhera tahsiL 


Bhera ... 

Shahpm' ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 530 

Khiiphah 77 

Total 2,346 


South of the Ranjhas in the Chenab valley come the 
Ohadliars, another very similar tribe, also of doubtful rank. 

Their head-quarters are in the Jhaug district down the river. 

In this district they own 8,483 acres in the Chenab valley, and 
elsewhere arc chielly teuants. 

Bhera ... ... ... 013 

Sluihpur 557 

KhusluB.) 534 

Total District 2,004 


In the same neigh! jonrhood are thr(‘C estates owned by 
the Sipras, another Jhang tribe, who own 5,07S acrcB in the 
Chenab valley here and are chiefly tenants elsewhere in the 
district. 

A small area on the Jhang border ivS also held by Riliaos 
and Nis.sawtioas, two other tribes chiefly found in Jhang, 


Bhera 

... 19,232 

Slmlipm* ... 

... 2,034 

Khnsh.'ih 

201 

Total District 

21,467 




The chief tribe of the Bhera Bar are the Gondals, who 
occupy a fairly respectable place in the .social scale and call 
them.selves Rajputs. They stretch across the Avhole Doilb in 
the adjoining portions of the Gujnit and Shalipur districts, 
from the Olienub valley to the Jhelum river and across it into 
the Jhelum district. There are also one or two villages owned 
by them in the Bhera tahsil. In Bhera they own 5 villages 
a.nd 15,178 acres in the Chenab valley, 30 villages and 1 11,190 
acres in the Bar and 15 estates and 45,411 acre.s in the Jhelum 
valley, so that tliey own more than a fourth of the whole 
Bhera tahsiL Their numbers are returned as 10 per cent, 
above last census, but they must have increased in a much 
greater proportion tha.n that. Physically Jthey are a fine 
race, tall, strong and well made, wd until recently they were 
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Tlie Oliadhars* 


The Bipras, 


The Gondalg. 
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a pastoral people subsisting almost entirely on the produce of 
tlieir large herds of cattle. Since the introduction of British 
rule however^ they have gradually been taking more and more 
to agriculture to which they now devote a considerable amount 
of attention and skill. They are still greatly addicted to 
cattle theft, which was formerly considered an honourable 
pursuit, and but few of them have taken service in the army 
for which they seem well fitted. Tlie Gondals have altogether 
187 village headmen. 

itarvals — Bhera. ... ... ... ... ... ... 1,221 

Shnbpur ... ... ... ... ... 290 

Khnshab ... ,,, .... ... ..... . 25 .. 

Toml Dhiih't 1,552 

fn the Biir, sonth^wost of tlie (londals, eoine the similar 
cattle-owning, cattle-stealing tribes of Harral and Lak, the 
former of whom own 10,484 acres in the Bhera B^r and tbe 
latter 12,636 acres in both tahsils, and then the Na.gyanas, 
a holy clan, small in numbers but owning 10,022 acres in the 


Sliahpur Bar. 

Bhera 0,501 

Shahpui* ... ... ... 5,095 

Klmshab 2,872 

Total Distriefc 15.069 


Toinung now to the valley of the Jhelam we find, west 
of the Gondals all along the river from Miani to Shalipiir, the 
agricultural population consisting of a number of comparatively 
small and unimportant clans, some of which class themselves 
as Bhattis and some as Khokliars. Of these two terms the 
latter has more significance here and does apparently mean 
a close connection between the clans calling themselves by 
that name, but the term Bhatti is very loosely used, and 
signifies no real connection between different ^ clans. If a Jat 
in the Jheinm riverain after having mentioned his elan-name 
is pressed to give a wider tribal name, he will probably, unless 
he is a Khokhar, say he is a Bhatti, just as a Gondal in the 
Bdr will say he is a Obauhan, and iu each case with equal 
truth. These so-called Bhattis also own a considerable area 
south of Sbahpnr, and altogether in the Shahpnr tahsil Bhattis 
own 27 estates and 31,815 acres, They are fairly industrious 
peasants but greatly wanting in thrift and deeply in flebt as a 
rule. There are 21 Bhatti headmen in the district. 


Bhera 

» ft 


«,» k*l 

... 6,816 

Sbahpnr 

k * « 


.f. ■ ... ... 

... 10,830 

Khiisbab 


fill* 

•** 

6,403 




Total District 

... 24,049 
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On botli sides of tlie Jbelani^ from about) Bhera down to oiiapter III, 0. 
the Jhang border and on into Jbang, there are many villages ^ — 
owned by clans calling themselves Xhokliar, either avS their Tribes, Castes 
only designation or as a secondary tribal name in addition to ^FamiHes- 
tlieir local clan-name. Although used somewhat vaguely by The Khokars. 
some clans^ it has a more definite meaning than Bbatti, and 
the Khokhars are here a fairly compact tribe of the ordinary 
Panjabi Musalman type, and evidently of indigenous origin^ 
notwithstanding the claim some of them make to be descended 
from Qiitb Shall of Arab Wood. The Khokhars own 10 villages 
and 12,488 acres in the Bhera (ahsil, but are most numerous 
in the south of the Sbahpur { ahsil near the Jhang border. 

In that tahsil they and cognate tribes claiming Khokhar 
descent own 68 estates and 58^571 acres, or 13 per cent, of the 
total area of the tahsil exdnding State lands. So that the 
Khokhars may bo said to be the principal landowning tribe 
of the Sbahpur tahsil as the Gondals are in Bhera. At last 
census 16,589 persons were returned as Kliokhars, the number 
now returned is 24,040, an increase of 45 per cent., but 
evidently some clans have been classed as Khokhars now that 
were not so classed formerly. The headmen calling themselves 
Khokhar number 83. 

Mekans — 

Uhera 
Sh'Alipnr 
KhnskflL 

r)h\Y{H ... ... 5,863 

Among the other Paujaihi Musalman landowning clans 
of the Jhei'ain valley are the indigenous clan of Mekans, a 
compact clan, found chiefly immediately to the east and south 
of Shahpor. In the Sliahpur tahsil tliGy own 29 estates and 
49,275 acres, or 1 1 percent, of the total appropriated area, 
and so come little behind the Khokhars in importance as 
landowners. They were fortnexdy noted for turbulence, but 
have now^ settled down quietly to agriculture and are fairly 
prosperous. Belated to them are the Jhammats, another 
compact local clan, not separately returned, who own 9 villages 
and 26,553 acres immediately south of Shahpor. They are 
bad managers and many of them in debt. 'Hie Mekans have 
4^3 headmen and the Jhammats 35. 

Sbahpur 581 

Khiighah ... ... ^659 

Total Bistriefc 2,496 

In the valley of the Jhelam on the Klmsliab side the 

principal landowning tribes are the Biloch, Khokhar and 
Bhatti already, mentioned The Joiy&s hold 8 villages and 


The Mekans and 
979 Jhammats. 

1,390 

485 
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30^260 acres in tlais talisil south of Klinshab. They are qiiiei^ 
iiidustrious ooltivators. There are 14 Joiva headmen » 


Biiera 




Shahpur 


. 

290 

Khushab 

.. 

. 

... 2,156 



Total District 

... 2,700 


In the Thai country west of Khushab by fai* the most 
remarkable landowning tribe are the Tiwanfis^ a fairly compact 
local tribe^ who have by their strong right hand gained for 
themselves in comparatively recent times an importance out of 
all proportion to their numbers. Notwithstanding their claims 
to high Hindu descent and their pedigree reaching back through 
Noah to A.dam, they were until about a century ago an ordinary 
Panjabi Musalmaii tribe inhabiting a few villages at tlie north 
of the Thai desert. After a sevei'e struggle with their neigh* 
hours, the Awaiis, the head of the clan established independent 
authority over tlie Thai, and even after the Sikhs under Ran jit 
Singh broiighfc them under subjection, they found it advisable 
to employ the Tiwaiia Chief as their local Goveimor. On the 
outbreak of the Second Sikh War the Tiwanas took the British 
side, and by their bravery ani loyalty, both then and in the 
unitiny, gained great distinction and high reward. They are 
still much valued as cavalry soldiers, and many of them are 
serving in the army, which perhaps accounts for tlie fact thali 
they aro almost the only tribe in the district of which there are 
more females than males resident at the time of the census 
(1,453 females to IjSS? males). Several of the members of the 
chief Tiwana family have titles and jdglrs and seats in Darbar. 
They have also obtained grants of waste land on the inundation 
canals from the Jhelara in the Shahpur tahsil where they hold 
6 estates and 17,691 acres, besides the 12 estates and 40,911 
acres owned by them in the Khushab tahsil. Their number 
was returned as 3,202 at last census and is now given as 2,790 
only, the apparent decrease probably being due to more correct 
classification. It is not unusual for members of other Thai clans 
to call themselves Tiwanas, and many of the men enlisted in the 
army as Tiwauds do not belong to the true Tiwana clan. The 
Tiwanas include 13 headmen. The other villages in the Thai 
are owned by various petty clans which are little known and 
have no claim to Rajput rank. They are principally shepherds, 
tall, strong and of primitive ways, ready to migrate with their 
flocks and herds according to the changes of the season. 

Bhera 

Shahpur 

Kbuphlb 


Total District ,,, 52,520 


... 4,600 
... 5,990 

... d-1,810 
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North oi' fcbe Thai come the very compact tribe of the 
AwanSj who hold practically the whole of that part of the Salt 
range which is included in the Shahpur districr;_, and the 
greater portion of the plain lying at its foot. They own all 
but one of the Khushab Salt range villages, and four-fifths 
of the cultivated area of that circle. The^r are essentially the 
tribe of the Salt Range in this neighbouidiood and extend north 
and west into the Jholam and Rawalpindi districts. A number 
of them, are also scattered as tenants in the villages across the 
Jholam^ and they own 5 villages and 4^292 acres in the Bhera 
talisih and 9 villages and 11^742 acres in the Shahpur tahsiL 
They are distinctly a peasant tribe, and although they claim to 
be descended from Alif Shah, known also as Qutab Shah, and 
through him from Ali, son-in-law of the Prophet, they are so 
far as language, customs and physique go, an indigenous Panjabi 
tribe. They are a brave and high-spirited race, but prone to 
keeping alive old feuds and given to quari'elling, which often leads 
to riots and ruinous litigation. They are excellent cultivators 
and display great industry in reclaiming land from the steep 
hill sides, and maintaining their complicated system of irriga- 
tion from the mountain torrents by means of embankments and 
terraces. Their numbers were returned at last census as 48,485 
and now 52,526, an increase of 8 per cent. A considerable 
number of thorn have taken service in the Army and Military 
Police and make good infantry soldiers. There are 133 Awan 
headmen in the district. 

Bheia ... ... .. 1)03 

Shalipur ... .. ,,, 441 

Ivhuyhab ... ... 1,310 

Total .Ditarioi ... ... 2,654 
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North of Khushab towards the Jhelain border are 3 villages 
with 13,573 acres owned by the Janjuas, a tribe found chiefly 
further north in Jhelam and Rawalpindi. They are admittedly 
of high rank and claim a Rajput descent, but are more probably 
the descendants of the aristocracy among the Awdns, just as the 
Rajputs are the aristocracy of the Jats and the Khanzadas of 
the Meos in Gurgaon. 

Their numbers were returned in 1881 as 3,766, but now as 
only 2,654, probably a result of more careful classification. 

They make good cavalry soldiers. 

Of the minor landowning and cultivating tribes the only Minor land own.; 
ones of importance are (1) the Ar^ins (8,236 against 8,574 at last tribes, 
census; but probably 1,953 Mails should be included), who are 
chiefly found in the Jhelam valley and especially near the large 
towns and villages where they ply their occupation of market- i 

gardening ; indeed the term ArMn practically means a market- 
gardener, and it is probable that many now calling themselves 
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Araia or Malyar from their occupatioa originally boiougod to 
other tribes. They are a quiet, industrions people, the ineii 
usually cultivating small plots of laud on wells and jhalcirs^ while 
the women carry the green produce for sale to the neighbouring 
towns and villages. The high percentage of infirmities among 
Arains is noticeable and may be due to tbs great use they make 
of town manure. They own little land but are valued as 
tenants. (2). There are a few Aliirs (1,027) owning land chiefly 
in Khushab and near Sahiwah They are ordinary Musalman 
peasants like their neighbours. (3) The Dhudis (1,742) are an 
ordinary peasant tribe owning a little land in the Jlielam valley. 
(4) The Sials (2,714) are an offshoot from the great Jhang 
tribe and own little land in this district, beinu chiefly found 
towards the Jhang border. (5) The Mughals (8,160) are pro- 
bably for the most part indigenous Panjabis who have called 
themselves by the name of a ruling race, just as others call 
themselves Kajpiit, Sheikh or Sayad. (6) The Tarars (1,394) 
are an offshoot from the Gujrat tribe of that name and are 
found chiefly in Bhera tahsll where they own a little land. (7) 
The Kambohs (735) are an industrious tribe of some standing 
in the Jlielam valley where they own some land. Some of 
them hold good positions in the service of Government, 


Bhera 

Siiahpur 

Khnshcib 


Total District 


2J12 
3 ,653 
1,090 


The Brahmans aro found chiefiy in the large towns and 
villages of the Jhelam valley, where their Hindu clients live. 
They own very little land in this district and chiefly confine 
themselves to religious or semi-religious occupations, such as 
performing ceremonies, casting horoscopes and. receiving the 
offerings of the pious.. Few of them have any real knowledge 
of Sanskrit or more than a smatteiing of religious lore. Their 
numbers at last census were given as 5,462, but this may have 
included the Muhials (482) who have now at their own request 
been returned separately. Thoy are chiefly found in Bhera, 
are considered to rank high m Brahmans, and are generally 
called Mahta as a honorific title, but have mostly given up 
receiving offerings and many of them take service in the army 
or subordinate civil service. 


Bhera 

Shalipur 

Khushab 


Total District 


3,730 

3,437 

2,330 

0,506 


At last census the Say ads were returned as 8,625, so that 
there is an apparent increase of 10 per cent. A large propor- 
tion of these so-called Sayads are probably of indigenous 
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descent and have come to be considered as Sayads because 
descended from some holy man who handed down his saintly 
character to his posterity. The Snyad proper is a Pir 
reverenced and respected by the faithful, who support him by 
their offerings and sometimes gift to him a portion of their 
land. But in this district there are several large colonies of 
landowning Sayads especially near Bhera and round Sliahpixr^ 
where a Sajad family held semi-independent sway before Ranjit 
Singh subjugated the country. In the Shahpar tahsil they hold 
21 villages and 19,878 acres. They are unthrifty, bad managers, 
and for the most part in debt to their Hindu neighbours. 

Bhera 1,357 

Shahpnr ... ... ... ,,, 320 

Khushah ... 270 

Total Distnofc ... 3,141 


At last census tlie Ultna ■were returned as only 754. In 
fact Ulma is not tlie name of a tribe or caste. A Musalraan 
of any tribe if be learns enough Arabic to conduct the sorvicea 
in the mosque and teach the village boys to read the Koran 
by rote is called an Ulma, but his original tribe is not forgotten, 
and if his descendants do not continue to act as mosque attend- 
ants they will not be known as Uima but as belonging to their 
proper tribe. Indeed many Ulma must have been returned 
under the name of their proper tribe. 


Bhera 

.. ... ... ... 

... 2,942 

Shahpar 

... 

... 1,731 

Khnshab 

- * 

... 2,02ii 


Total Distriefc 

... (i.m 


Ai last census 

... 7,499 


The Sheikhs are a very miscellaneous lot, and it is to be 
feared that few of those so returned are of true Arab descent. 
A Panjabi who has attained a reputation for piety and become 
revered as a Pir transmits an odour of sanctity to his descend- 
ants which after a few generations if it does not make them 
Sayads will probably make them Koreshi Sheikhs, and most 
of onr landowning Koreshis are probably of this origin. Many 
of them Lave received gifts of land and taken to agriculture, 
but make unthrifty managers. They own 7 villages and 6,289 
acres in Shahpnr tahsil and 6 villages and some 5,000 acres in 
Khushab, chiefly in the Jhelam valley and at Pail in the 
Salt range. Like the Sayads they are reverenced by their 
fellow Musalmdns and some of them accept offerings frotn 
the faithful on their periodical visits. Other Sheikhs again 
are, as Mr. Ibbetson describes, . descendants of converts to 
Islam’ from castes neither very_high.nor vefy low in the sbcial 
scalfe,' aad are generally foand in the towns- 
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The Fakirs. 


Bhera 

m 

Shatprir ... ... ... 

786 

Khushah .t. 

185 


Total ... ].429 

The fakirs, who in this 

district are almost all Musal- 


inSnSj also generally assume a religious character and mat© use 
of blessings or curses, as the case may be, to expedite the alms- 
givings of the faithful. They are for the most part simply lazy 
beggars who find a roving mendicants life more to their taste 
than one of monotonous industry. In some parts of the district 
they have acquired land by gift, but are rapidly losing it to 
their more thrifty neighbours. 

The Bharais (813) go about beating drums and begging 
in the Ba,me of Sakhi Sarwar. 


Mercantile Classes: Practically the whole of the trade of the district is in the 

The^ Khojas and hands of four castes, the Aroras; Khatris (including Bhatias) 
Firichas. Khojas and PirjS.chds, the two former castes Hindu and the two 

latter Musalman. The Khojas (3,426 against 1,551 at last census) 
and the Pirachds (598 against 424) are found chiefly in Bhera, 
Shahpur and Miani tcwns, where they do a considerable amount 
of trade, chiefly in cotton and grain. Some of them have deal- 
ings with Bombay and Karachi on the one hand and with Persia 
and Bukhara on the other. In the competition with their Hindu 
rivals they are handicapped by the prohibition of interest by 
their religion, hut Inanage to hold their own. They own some 
land chiefly round Bhera. 

The Khatris and The Khatris and Aroras between them make up three- 
fourths of the total Hindu and Sikh population of the district. 
More than a fourth of them live in the towns and most of the 
remainder in the large villages, where they alone are the traders, 
shopkeepers and bankers of* the community. They are a 
thrifty and intelligent body of men, much more patient and 
far seeing than the Musalman peasants, who are as a rule much 
indebted to them. By advancing small sums to the peasants 
at a high rate of interest and allowing it to 'accumulate until 
it is impossible for the peasant to pay, they have managed 
by a judicious use of our unsympathetic Civil Law to compel 
the peasants to part with a large proportion of their more 
valuable land by sale or mortgage, which in many cases is 
practically equivalent to a sale. The Khatri or Arora money- 
lender generally prefers a mortgage to a sale, as this does not 
expose him to a suit for pre-emption and he finds it easier to 
persuade his peasant debtor to mortgage than to sell his land. 
Yet since the last settlement thirty-five years ago about 3 
per cent, of the cultivated land in the Jhelam valley has passed 
; ■ by sale ‘ into ^the hands of money-lenders. Khatris are the 

chief owners of 3 estates in Bhera, and 6 in the Shahpur 
Tahsil, and own gome 17,000 acres chiefly in the neighbourhood 
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of the large fcowns, and of tlie flourishing village of Chak Earn- Chapter III, 0. 

das, which is owned entirely by a family of Khatris of long . 

standing as landlords. Aroras own 6 estates in the Sbahpur 
tahsil and 8,790 acres. Both classes^ however, hold in mortgage FaniilieL ^ 
about 12 pev cent, of the cultivated area of the Jiielarn valley The Khatns arid 
and a considerable proportion of the best land elsewhere, and Aroras. 
altogether these two money-lending classes between them are 
responsible for about an eighth of the total land revenue of the 
district, and are entitled to realise the landlord's profits of a 
similar proportion of the lands. Besides tliis they have as 
creditors obtained a hold on much of the land not yet actually 
mortgaged ; and altogether a very large share of the landlord’s 
profits from the land of the district finds its way into their 
pockets. No class has benefited from British Rule nearly so 
much as these Hindu money-lenders. Our laws and our 
principles of political economy treat thrift as almost the only 
virtue, and have given the patient and parsimonious shopkeeper 
an advantage he has not been slow to use over his thoughtless 
and extravagant Musaltnan neighbour; and so he has secured a 
command over much more than his share of the accumulated 
capital and even of the land of the district. The Khatris and 
Aronis too liave been much more ready than the peasant 
classes to avail themselves of the means of education offered 
by our schools, and thus have improved their position and 
especially have secured a very large proportion of the ap- 
pointments in our courts and offices. While among the 
Musalmans only about cne male in forty can read and write, 
more than one male in three can do so among the Hindus and 
Sikhs ; and more than half the males in the district having a 
knowledge of English belong to the Arora or Khatri caste. 

The Bhatias are in this district a sub-section of the Khatris 
with whom they eat. The numbers of these tribes are as 
follows : — 


Sikh. 


1,080 

12$ 

8,092 


— 

The Bbera talis51 may be considered a sort of boundary 
between the Kbafcris and Arords. In this tahsil the numbers of 
thd* Wo castes are about equal. North of this in Jhelatn 
abd SdWyihndi the Kha^fa v^oxceed the Arords W 

'niWher, ' wldM W Hie' in the &hah;pa]raad 


Caste. 

Talisll 

Bliera. 

■ B 

■3 

CQ 

, 'eo-.;-:.' ^ 

•3 

?3 

' M 

w 

\ 

Total 

District. 

Hindu. 

Khaki ' ... 

10,562 

2,251 

3,717 

16,530 

15,436 

Bhitia ... 

1,236 

678 

48 

13^52 

1,713 

Arora ..v 

10,320 

17,784 

12,708 

40,820 

32,551 
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Chapter IlLC. Kliuslidb talisiis and in the Jhang and Dera Ismail Kban dis- 
— “ tricfcs tlie A.roras greatly outnumber the Kliatris. The Ivhatris 

^ndLeadinff^ occupy a considerably higlier rank in tlie social scale than the 
Families. ^ Aroras, and are, as a rule;, more intelligent and enterprising and 
The Khafcns and less pusillanimous. According to the statistics the increase of 
Aroras. iiumbei'S since last census has been Khatris and Bhatias 11 per 

cent, and Aroras 17 per cent., so that apparently tlie Aroras 
are luwing the better of the Khatris in this respect. As regards 
religion 7 per cent, of the Khatris and 20 per cent, of the 
Ai^ords have returned tliemselves as Sikhs, but some of them, 
especially of the Aroras, are only nominally Sikhs, and not very 
clearly distinguished from Hindus ; the Kliatri Siklis, however, 
are generally more particular about their tenets and customs, and 
may mostly be considered true Sikhs. 

In this district practically the whole of the artisan and 
^ ^ ^ menial classes are Miisalman except the Sunars, many of whom 
’ are Hindu, and the Clrahras, many of whom still profess their 

own primitive religion. Some of the classes of artisans, such 
asLohar, Julaha, Teli, Dhobi, are more trade-guilds than tribes, 
and a family giving up its traditional occupation and taking to 
another would, after a generation or two, be considered to be- 
long to the caste whose common occupation it had adopted, so 
that the different castes are not divided from each other by fixed 
and lasting boundaries. Still so strong is the tendency to follow 
the ancestral occupation and so closely are the persons belonging 
to each such caste or trade-guild inter-connected by community 
of occupation, which generally carries with it inter-marriage 
and similarity of social customs, that these well recognised 
divisions are of real importance in the frame-work of society. 
In general estimation the different artisan castes take rank 
accox'ding to the nature of their usual occupation, workers in 
metal and wood ranking higher than workers in clay, and they 
again higher than workei's in leather. Lower down, the distinc- 
tion is partly made according to the nature of the food eaten, 
MirAsis ranking low because they eat almost any one^s leavings, 
and Chtihi'as lowest of all because they eat the flesh even of 
animals that have died a natural death. 

The condition of these classes as a whole has greatly im- 
proved since the introduction of British rule. The enormous 
rise in the prices of agricultural produce and the rapid develop- 
ment of cultivation and irrigation have led to a great demand 
for the services of all whose work is connected with the opera- 
tions of agriculture, and their remuneration has increased in 
proportion. Those who are paid in kind, such as the Tarkhan, 
Lohfir, KubhAr and Musalli, get a larger proportion of the pro- 
duce, and its money value has greatly risen. The custom of 
. paying in ■casli for all'^ryipe^.irequired' on State works, such as 
eaml^aBd^;railways,^W^p^ with the greater plenty of silver 
coiB’-and ilieg,reater dem'toS for labour of all kinds, has made it 

forsomcos in cash in'kiu^ 
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and lias led to a marked idse in money wages, wliicli taken Chapter III, C. 
along with the greater steadiness in the demand for labour, has 
benefited the lowest class of labourer more than he has suftered and Lading 
from the rise in prices. A much larger proportion of the lower Eamilies. 
castes than formerly’’ have amassed some little wealth in coin or Artisans and 
ornaments, and it is not nncommon to find members of the wiemals. 
artisan castes in possession of plots of land as mortgagees. 

The demand for tenants to break up new land has led many of 
these castes to give up their traditional occupation and be- 
come cultivators, which means for them a distinct rise iu the 
social scale and an improved means of subsistence. 

TheSunarsor Zargars (4,139 against 3,597 at last census, The Sunirs. 
an increase of 15 per cent) are the workers in gold and silver, 
and have much more employment than formerly in making up 
the jewellery in which form all classes of the people prefer to 
hoard their savings. Two-thirds of them are Hindus and one- 
third Musalman. They are chiefly found in large towns and 
villages. Many of them advance money on the security of 
ornaments. Some have a bad reputation as receivers of stolen 
jewels, the proceeds of house-breaking, which they melt down 
at once to avoid recognition. 

The Tarkhtos (12,503 against 10,270 at last census, an ThcTircun. 
increase of 22 par cent.) do all the carpentry work of the dis- 
trict, making agricultural implements, the wood-work of the 
Persian -wheel, &o., generally in return for a customary pay- 
ment in kind. They are also the bricklayers of wells and of 
buildings of burnt brick. They are found chiefly in the 
villages and are practically all Musalmans. 

The Lohars (6,020 against 5,074 at last census, an increase TteLoban. 
of 19 per cent.) are the blacksmiths and worker’s in iron. They 
are "practically all Musalmans and are found chiefly in the 
villages. They are regular agricultural menials receiving pay- 
ment of customai’j dues in kind in return for their making 
and mending the iron part of agricultural implements, the 
customer furnishing the iron. 

The Kubhars (14,164 against 11,769 at last census, an Th«Kabhars. 
increase of 20 per cent.) are the potters, makers of bricks and 
clay vessels. They are almost all Musalmans, live both in the 
towns and villages, are true agricultural menials and get 
customary dues in kiud in return for making the earthenware 
vessels required for the Persian-wheel and for domestic use. 

Many of them also keep donkeys and act as petty carriers 
within the town or village area. 

The Julahas (25,888 against 22,472 at last census, an 
increase of 15 percent.) are more generally called Paoli in this 
■ distribt^ . J almost all , Musalmins and ’ are fonnd not 
only in ‘ihe towns but scattered through the villages all over 
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weaving cofcfeou and wool into cloth. They are paid not in kind 
but by the piece, seldom earning more than three annas a day, 
A considerable quantity of coarse cotton cloth woven by them 
is exported towards Peshawar and Kabul, but their occupation 
has suffered by the growing fashion for European and machine- 
made piece-goods. Tiiey are a turbulent class, ever ready to 
resent their position of inferiority to the peasantry and are at 
present rebelling against the customary poll-tax or ground- 
rent imposed upon them by the landowners. 

The Nais (8,911 against 7,541 at last census, an increase of 
18 per cent.) are found everywhere and are almost all Musal- 
mans. They are the barbers of the country, even Hindus 
having tlieir heads shaved by Mixsalinau Nils. They also 
act as leeches, perform circumcision and are the recognised 
messengers in the case of all domestic ceremonies, carrying 
notices of births, marriages, and in this district also of deaths. 
In the villages they are paid in kind among the regular menials. 

The Telis (2,813 against 2,1 12 at last census, an increase of 
33 per cent.) are all Musalmdns and their occupation is oil- 
pressing. They are closely connected with the Qasais or 
butchers (6,451 against 5,202 at last census, an increase oi 24 
per cent.) who are rather a trade-guild than a tribe and are 
most numerous in the large towns. Some of the Qasais act as 
sheep-dealers or themselves keep flocks of sheep and goats 
which they breed for sale. Some of them have a bad reputa- 
tion for helping to make away quickly with stolen cattle. The 
Penjas (122} or cotton-scutchers, are generally Tells by caste. 

The Machhis (12,646 against 11,156 at last census, an 
increase of 13 percent.) are all Minsalmans and are scattered 
all over the district. Their chief occupation is that of bakers, 
the men fetching the fuel and the women baking at their ovens 
the cakes brought by the village house-wives and taking pay- 
ment in kind at the time. Water-carrying is generally done by 
the people themselves. 

The Mallahs (1,017 against 1,278) are the boatmen of the 
rivers and are all Mnsalmans. 

The Dhobis (6,457 against 5,624, an increase since last 
census of 15 per cent.) are the washermen and are almost 
all Musaimans. The Ohhimbas (493) or calico-printers, Rangrez 
(80), and LiMris (129), Charohas (275) or dyers and Darzis 
(436) or tailors are generally of the Dhobi caste. They rank 
low as handling dirty clothes and keeping donkeys. 

The Mochis (I §,263 against 15,314 at last census, an in- 
crease of 19 per cent.) are all Musaimans, They are the 
workers in leather and rank low because they handle skins. 
In this district they gi^herally confine themselves chiefly to 
making shoes ‘ and other ; lealher-wark besides tanning sk%s» 
‘ thtMocM irhqso the sMiie of ieaioattte 
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benefited considerably by tlie great x'ise in tbe price of skins 
owing to the demand for export. 

The Mirasis (10;i339 against 8,344 at last census^ an in- 
crease of 24 per cent.) are the bards, musicians and genealogists 
of the people, and their services are in request at all domestic 
functions and esipecially at marriages. Their women are often 
prostitutes, and it is a noticeable fact that in this tribe almost 
alone of all tribes in the district the number of females exceeds 
that of mates (5,181 females to 5,153 males), a fact which siigr- 
gests that the rtinks of their women are recruited otherwise 
than by birth witliin the caste. The Bhats (235) or bards may 
be mentioned along with the Mirasis whom they resemble. 

The Clmhras (35,401 against 28,297 at last census, an in^ 
crease of 25 per cent.) or sweepers have increased at a greater 
rate than the rest of the population, probably owing to immigra- 
tion, as numerous families of this caste have been attracted 
from neighbouring districts by the great increase of cultivation 
and the demand for labor. They are most numerous in the 
Bhera (17,136) and Sbahpur tahsils (12,003), where canal irriga- 
tion has so greatly developed cultivation, and least numerous 
in Kbusliab tahsU (6,262), where progress has been slower. 
Indeed many seem to have migrated across the river from the 
Khushab tahsii. Besides their traditional occupation of doing 
scavenger’s work they are tlie chief field labourers and get 
payment at customary rates in kind for their assistance, espe- 
cially at harvest time when whole families of them move about 
the country to help in reaping the grain, getting as a rule every 
twenty -first sheaf, which sometimes means as much as eight 
annas a day. They are al^o the chief earth-diggers of the 
district and make large earnings at sucli work as making roads 
or clearing out canals, the usual rate of wages being a rupee a 
maria or Ee. 1-9-0 per thousand cubic feet equivalent to 
about three annas a day, while twenty years ago the usual rate 
for such labor was less than two annas a day. The position of 
the Chnhr^s has been much improved by the great increase in 
tlie demand for labour, but they are an unthrifty hand-to-mouth 
class and are the first to feel the pinch of bad times. They are 
very ready to wander, and small encampments of them may 
often be seen at the roadside, the whole family moving about 
the country in search of food, with a small tent of rags, a cot 
or two, a bundle of clothes, a donkey and a few dogs as their 
whole worldly belongings. They furnish a considerable number 
of criminals, the Uhuhra Jgenerally confining himself to petty 
thefts and house-breaking and leaving the more gentlemanly 
pursuit of cattle-theft to the Jat or Rajput peasant. Most of 
the Ohuhras in this district (30,477) are nominally Musalmans, 
and are called Musallis ; only 177 are returned as Sikhs (Mazhabi) ; 
and the unconverted Ohfibras who have adhered to their own 
' primitiV^Tkiigion' are returned as, 4,747# ■ £* 0 W as the Mazhfhis 

tp the 
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CkapterllljC. regioienis. The Masallis are in this district admitted to an- 
asaally equal terms by the Musalmans, who accept water and food 
from their hands only requiring that they should be circumcised, 
should have repeated the Kaliraa and should have given up 
eating carrion or anything abominable.’^ The unconverted 
Chuhra eats the leavings of anybody, the flesh of animals that 
have died a natural death, snakes, lizards, foxes, jackals, or as 
one of them put it, anything but dogs,— he would e?7en eat his 
donkey, if it happened to die. 

Tho Baxigars, The Bazigars (1,065) and Nats (305) may be taken to- 

gether. The numbers ac last oeusus were 694 and 320, an 
increase of 50 per cent. They are acrobats and tumblers and 
have no fixed residence, bat move about from place to place, 
living in moveable shelters made of grass, and using donkeys 
and camels to carry their goods about on. The Bazigars are 
almost all returned as Hindis and the Nats asMusalmansj 
both are a gipsy, almost outcaste, tribe living largely on the 
leavings of others and on jungle vermin. Their women used to 
have a reputation for chastity. 

The Sansis (459) are especially a jungle tribe, have no 
fixed residence, and are often found encamped in waste places 
where they capture and eat jungle vermin of ail sorts. They are 
not a particularly criminal tribe in this district. 

It is worthy of remark that so far as the statistics can be 
compared, almost every caste shows an increase since last 
census approximating to that of the total population, so that 
the social composition of the people is much the same as 
formerly. The tribes showing the most marked increases are 
the Tarkhans (22 per cent.), the Lobars (19), the KubhSrs 
(20), the Tells (33), theQas4is (24), the Modus (19), the Mirasis 
(24), and the Ohuhras (25). Most of these are the classes 
directly depending for their prosperity on agricultural con- 
ditions, and their great increase is probably chiefly due to the 
prosperous condition of agriculture, which has not only increased 
their fecundity but attracted immigrants of these classes from 
other districts. 

Tribal custom. A detailed account of the tribal custoni in this district 

will be found in a separate volume. Its genei'al character is m 
follows : — 


Tbo Saosfe. 


Increase ot 
ferent mtes. 


dif. 


Eestrietions as to 


Among Hindus a man may not marry a woman of his 
own clan, so that he cannot marry an agnate of his own, and 
as conversely a woman must marry a non-agnate of her 
father, and the children invariably belong to the tribe and 
clan of their father, not of their mother (just as in Europe 
a child takes its father’s surname and not its mother’s), it fol- 
lows that any relation through a female, of a man, whether 
through his mother, sister or daughter must belong to a 
different group of agnates, ie,, to a different clan. Among 
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tlie Musalmdn tribes of the east of the Province^ the same rule Chapter III, C» 

prevails in practice, althongh in theory a marriage with an 

agnate’s daughter would be legal, so that in those tribes also 
all relations through females of a man are necessarily his Families- 
lion-agnates. Among all the Musalraan tribes of Shahpur Kestrictions as to 
however, Muhammadan Law has had such a strong effect as tnaniage, 
regards the question of intermarriages of relations that it has 
entirely abrogated the rule forbidding intermarriage of 
agnates, and such intermarriages are everywhere very com- 
mon ; indeed it is thought preferable that a man should marry 
his cousin, whether she be related to him on his father’s or 
; ^ his mother’s side, rather than that he should seek a wife 

I outside the family, the reason for this preference probably 

I being that a marriage within the family is less expensive and 

I difficult to arrange than a marriage with an outsider, and 

I tends to keep the property within the group of relations. 

; The effect of this breaking down of the old rule hns been that, 

- as a man’s sister’s ■ son or daughter’s son may be also his 

agnatic relation, for instance if his sister have married his 
father’s brother’s son, or his daughter have married his brother’s 
son, alienation of the property to a sister’s son or daughter’s 
son does not necessarily mean alienation to anon-agnate, and 
the power of the agnates to forbid such an alienation, — based 
as it is on the old rule which still holds among Hindu and 
other exogamous tribes that the land must not leave the got^ 
or group of near agnates '’—has been very much weakened, 
and alieations to such relations through females are much 
more common thati they are in the east of the Province. Indeed 
the power of the agnates to forbid alienation having been 
thus weakened, it is among some tribes, such as the Awans, 
no longer strong enough to prevent alienation to a sister’s son 
or daughter’s son, though he be not himself an agnate/ and 
can hardly prevent alienation even to a non-relative by a 
, sonless.man., v„.„. 

Generally speaking, marriage is a contract, not between Betrothal and 
the persons to be married, but between their families, and uiarriage. 
is arranged for them by their agnates with the consent of 
the mothers, usually while, the parties themselves are too 
young to give an intelligent consent. When the contract has 
been privately agreed on between the families, the betrothal 
is completed with elaborate ceremonies of the nature of a 
sale, in which money plays a pinncipal part. A girl is looked 
upon as a valuable piece of property, and betrothal is a con- 
tract by which the girl’s family bind themselves, often for a ‘ , 

money corssideration, or in e^xchange for another betrothal, 
to transfer the ownership of the girl to the boy’s family 
on her reaching a marriageable age. If either of the parties 
die before the marriage actually takes place, the contract r 
end, and' the boy’s family' 'ate nbt; as‘'-’4n Sirsa, ‘'don* 
elaim'’that '■Ib'e.giri^'sho married to 
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Chapter in, C» another boy of their family^ if her original betrothed should 
_ in f The ceremony of marriage actually transfers tlie owner- 

^dheadhig* agnates to those of the boy. 

Families* It is accompanied by many elaborate ceremoniesj the binding 
Betrothal and form being among Masalmans the nikdh made according 
marriage. to the Muhammadan Law, and among Hindus, the circum- 

ambulation of the sacred fire under the auspices of the family 
Brahmans. After the marriage the girl remains in her father’s 
house, and actual possession of her is not delivered until she 
reaches puberty. 

Effects of he*. While such is the usual course of betrothal and marriage, 
trothah it is much more common in Sbahpur than it is in the east 

of the Province, for betrothal and marriage to be deferred 
until the parties are grown up, and unmarried women of full 
age are much moi^e numerous in Sbahpur than they are fur- 
ther east. One consequence of this is that the consent of the 
parties themselves becomes much more important, and it is 
not uncommon for a grown-up girl to refuse to marry the 
man selected for her by her parents and guardians and to 
elope with the man of her choice. Such conduct is bitterly 
resented, not only by the family of the man she has rejected, 
but by her own family, and often leads to quarrels and litiga- 
tion, and although the Musalmiins cannot deny that such a 
marriage is valid by Muhammadan Law, many of them 
would welcome legislation to make the marriage of a woman 
without the consent of her parents or guardlfcns, especially 
to a man of an inferior tribe, void altogether. There is 
also a general feeling that while a girl’s family, who incur 
no expenses in making the betrothal, have no claim to com- 
pensation if the betrothal be broken off, the boy’s family, 
who have to go to some expense to carry out the betrothal, 
have a claim, not only to a return of their expenses, but to 
damages for the breach of contract ; and that the claim for 
compensation should lie, not only against the girl’s family, 
but against the family of the man she has married, 

Humber of wives. Although a Musalmin may marry four wives, all alive 
at one time, and a Hindu as many as he pleases, it is not 
very usual for a man to have more than one wife at a time | 
and where he does marry a second wife during the lifetime 
of the first, it is generally because the first has not borne him 
a son, or because of some serious quarrel with her ; or 
when he marries the widow of a deceased brother. 

Bivoro© and Divorce is very rare, and although a dower is always 
dower. mentioned at a marriage of Masalmans, it is rarely paid, it 

being usual for a wife to relinquish her right to dower to her 
husband on his death-bed. 

lubaritauoe i »oDa. Ordinarily the whole family remains living in common 
until the father’s death,- and his wife, children and sons’ wives 
and children are under his control, as well as the whole of 
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the joint property. As the daughters grow up, they are Chapter III, C. 

married into other families, and leave their fathers’ control . 

for that of their husbands’ fathers. As the sons grow up, Leafin^^ 
wives are found for them who join the father’s family and Families, 
come under his control. Often the father gives a married inheritance; soas^ 
son a separate house with a share of the moveables and some- 
times a separate plot of land ; but this is a matter for the 
father’s own decision, and such a partition, unless approxi- 
mately fair and intended to be final, is liable to be cancelled 
on the father’s death. When that occurs, the whole of the 
father’s estate devolves on the sons, who sometimes continue 
to live as a joint family, but moi*e often make a division 
among theuj of the moveable property and dwelling-honses, 
and either then or afterwards, of the land also. All the sons 
take equal shares without regard to age and without regard 
to the number or tribe of the mothers. The custom of divid- 
ing the property among the sons according to the number 
of mothers, which is not uncommon in the east of the Province, 
is practically unknown in Shahpur. If one of the sons have 
died before his father, his sons or widow take his share of 
tlie estate by representation. In the presence of sons or 
son’s sons, daughters get no share of the property; they are 
maintained by their brothers until suitably married into 
another family. 

Where there are sons, their widowed mother gets no laheritanoe 
share of the estate, but is maintained by her sons; and if widow, 
they divide the joint estate among themselves, they usually 
set apart a portion for their mother’s maintenance during 
her lifetime. Where there are no sons, or son’s sons, the 
whole of the estate devolves on the widow, two or more son- 
less widows taking equal shares. The widow holds the whole 
estate till her death or re-marriage, and has power to make 
all ordinary arrangements for its management and to enjoy 
the whole of its produce. Generally she can do as she 
pleases with the moveable property, but must not alienate 
the immoveable property without the consent of the husband’s 
agnates. If, howevex% the agnates do not make proper arrange- 
ments for necessary expenses, the widow can alienate so much 
of the husband’s immoveable property as is absolutely neces- 
sary, even without their consent. The widow of an agnate 
who has died without sons or sons’ sons, is in all cases entitled 
thus to succeed to her husband’s share, even although, owing 
to his father being still alive, it had not yet come into bis 
separate possession, or although he was living associated with 
his brothers (except among the Hindus, where in that case the 
widow is entitled to maintenance only). When a widow in 
possession of her deceased husband’s estate dies or re-marries, 
even though she marry her deceased husband’s brother, the 
whole of her former husband’s estate, moveable and immove- 
able, reverts to her husband’s agnates, who take it in the 
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Chapter III C* shares in which they would have taken it had he died with- 

out leaving a widow. A widow having minor sons has much 

the same powei' over the estate as has a sonless widow until 
Families.^ her sons are old enough to manage it for themselves; but 

Iniieri t a n 0 0 : if she re-marry, she loses not only her control over her former 
widow, husband’s estate, but also the guardianship of his children. 

If she does take them with her to her new home they cannot 
succeed to any share in the estate of their step-father ; they 
still belong to the family of their own father, and (if sons) are 
entitled to succeed to their father’s estate, 

I»>i e r it an c © : When a man dies without agnatic descendants or widow, 

the married daughters or their sons in no case succeed to a 
share in the estate; but it is the almost universal custom in 
this district (unlike Gurgaon and Sirsa) that the unmarried 
daughters succeed in equal shares to the whole of their father’s 
property, moveable and immoveable, till their death or mar- 
riage, when it I’everts to the agnatic heirs, the powers of 
the daughters over the estate being similar to those of the 
widow. Failing unmarried daughters the father of the 
deceased tak( s the estate; if the father be also dead it goes to 
the brothers in equal shares. Ordinarily all the brothers, 
whether of tlie same mother or not, succeed equally, but if 
the property had been divided there is a tendency among 
Mnsalmans for the full brothers to exclude the half brother’s, 
and among Hindus <an associated brother excludes an un- 
associated brother. If one of the brothers have died, his 
sons or sonlrss widow take his share of the estate by 
representation. If there fee no agnatic descendants of the 
deceased’s father, his mother takes a life-interest in the estate ; 
failing the mother, or on her death, the unmarried sisters, 
take the whole estate . till their death or marnage, then the 
father’s brothers and their agnatic descendants take it in 
shares proportioned to the number of brothers; and so on, the 
nearest agnates and their agnatic descendants taking the 
estate in preference to the more remote. Where there are 
two of a class, they share equally, and the right of representa- 
tion prevails to the fullest extent. No heir excludes the agnatic 
descendant or the sonless widow of another heir of the same 
class. Only agnates and the sonless widows of agnates, and (till 
their death or mai’riage) the daughters of agnates, inherit. A 
married daughter, or sister, or a daughter’s or sister’s son, can 
in no case inherit. When the estate goes to a female, she has 
a life-interest only, and on her death or marriage it reverts to 
the agnates* 

- Isindhars, , I’here is no general custom of considering part of the 
Joint estate as being the special property of the women. 
Whatever is given with or to a woman becomes merged in 
the Joint estate under the control of the agnates, although 
should not alienate any such property without the 
K . woman'i consent unless in ease of necessity. 
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Wills are almost entirely nnknown. If a proprietor Chapter III® C. 
wishes to interfere with the devolution of his property 
according to the ordinary rules of inheritance, he must carry 
out his intentions in his lifetime. An expression of his 
wishes as to the disposition of his property, if not carried 
out in his lifetime, has no force after his death. 

Among the Hindus a man having no son or son’s son 
may adopt any near relation he pleases, even a daughter’s son 
or sister’s son, but not a distant relation or stranger, and 
the person adopted succeeds to the whole of his estate, as if 
he were a natural son, to the exclusion of the other natural 
heirs. Among Musalmans, adoption is practically unknown 
except among the Awaus, where a man having no son or son’s 
son may adopt any Aw^n he pleases and make him heir to his 
whole estate; but the adoption must be made by written deed, 
and is more of the nature of gift than adoption. 

The power of an owner to alienate by gift liis moveable 
property is practically unrestricted, unless when ho has sons 
or sons’ sons, in which case he ought not to give away an 
unreasonably large portion of the moveables so as to injure the 
sons, A proprietor having sous or sons’ sons has no po\ver 
to alienate by gift witliout their consent any portion of the 
immoveable property, except that he can give a small portion 
of it in dowry to a daughtei', or for charitable or religious 
purposes ; and he cannot give a large share of the immoveable 
property to one son than to another. But a proprietor 
having no sons or sons’ sons is, among the Awans, almost 
absolute owner of his' whole estate, and can gift it to any 
relative without the consent of the others ; among other tribes 
he cannot make a gift of immoveable property to one relative 
without the consent of the agnate heirs, except sometimes a 
small portion to a daughter or daughter’s son, or son-in-law. 

Briefly it may be said that the influence of the Muham- 
madan Law on the custom of Musalman tribes is confined to Law, 

questions relating to marriage and divorce, and does not 
extend to questions relating to property. Among all Musalman 
tribes a marriage must take place by niMh, and any marriage 
which is legal according to Muhammadan Law is allowed to 
be valid, and although the rules regarding dower and divorce 
are rarely acted on, they are admitted to be binding on all 
Musalmdos. But. the elaborate rules of the Muhammadan 
Law regarding inheritance, wills and legacies are never acted 
on, the custom in such matters being founded on the entirely 
different basis of agnatic relationship. For instance a 
daughter gets no share in the presence of sons, a sister no 
share in the presence of brothers, a widow either gets the 
whole estate or none at all, and the right of representation 
prevails to the fullest extent. To introduce the elaborate 
rules of Muhammadan Law in those matters would revolutionise 
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Chapter IIIj C- the tribal custom of all the Sbalipur tribes and give rise to 
TribeT^astes injustice and discontent. The only eSect of Muham- 

and Lading madan Law on questions relating to property has been the 
families. indirect influence already mentioned^ viz,, that by breaking 
Influence oi‘ the down the rule requiring a woman to be married to a non-agnate, 
Muhammadan Loav. Weakened the power of the agnates to forbid an 

alienation of immoveable property to a relation through a 
female. 

The principal men of the district, , those who arej by 
family and position, held entitled to be invited to Divisional 
Darb^rs, are enumerated in order of rank in the following table. 
Of the 14, 8 are TiwSnas, 2 Nuns, 2 Biloch, 1 Sayad and 1 
. Khatri;:-«-' : 

Dividonal Darbaris, 


Darbans, 


No. 

Name. 

Father’s name. 

Eesidence, 

Tribe. 


Year 

of 

birth. 

1 

Malik UmarHayat 
Khiin. 

Khan Bahadur Malik 
Sahib Khdn, c, e. i. 

KMra 

Tiwana 

... 

1874 


Sardar Muhammad 
Chiruffh Khan. 

Sardar Mubirik Khan 

Sabiwal 

Biloch 


1854 

3 

Malik Miibariz 
Khan, 

Malik Jah4n Khdn, 
Sardar Bahddur. 

Jahanabad 

Tiwana 


1863 

4 

Malik Khuda 
Bakbeh. 

Malik Sultdn Mah- 
mud. 

Khwajabad 

Do. 


1866 

$ 

Malik Muhammad 
Kfadn. 

Malik Jahan Khdn 

Kot Muhammad 
Khan. 

Do, 


1S48 

6 

Malik Alani Sher 
Khdn. 

Malik Fateh Khau ... 

Mitha Tiwana ... 

Do, 


1820 

7 

' ] 

K h A n Bahadur 
MalikHakim 
Khan. 

Malik Jahin Khiu 

Kot Hdkim Khan 

Nun 


1828 

, s 

Malik Ahmad 
Khdn. 

Malik Fateh Khan ... 

Mitha Tiwana ... 

Tiwana 


1843 


Malik Kb,4n Mu- 
hammad Klidn. 

Malik Sher Bahddur, 
Khan. 

Ditto ... 

Do. 


1865 

10 

Sayad Sultan 
Mahmud Shah. 

Sayad Sult4n Ahmad | 
Shah, 

Shahpur 

Sayad 


1848 

::ir' 

Sardar Bahadur 
Kh&n, 

I)m4,u lawahir 
MaL 

Malik MuzaSar 
Khin. 

Sardar Jawdy a Khin 

Khuahab ... 

Biloch 

... 

186$ 

13 

Diwin Bishan Ms ... 

Bhera 

Sahni Khatri 

I84S 

33 

Malik Fateh Khan ... 

Muzaftarabad ... 

Tiwana 

... 


14 

Malik Muhammad 
Hayit Khiu. 

Ditto 

Nurpur ... 

Nun 


1876 


former rank in the Army or Civil Service, are entitledto a 
seat in Darb^r ; of these 9 were commissioned officers in the 
Native Army. A list of them will be found in Table No. IX A. 

Kam^ntshius. Next in rank come those men who have been accepted by 

the Commissioner as worthy to be dignified with a chair on 
official occasions {kursUnashin) ^ A list of them will be found in 
order of date of acceptance in Table No. IX B. Of the 31, 4 
■ are Awins, 2 Ssyads, S-Koreshis, 2.Ka'mbohs, 2 Brahmans, 4 
Khatris and 5 Arorlis. , 

. By . far the most important family in the district is the 
Miti#* fiwiaii. Tiwana family of Mitha Tiwfea on the edge of the Thai. An 
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account of their early history has already been g-iren in Chapter Chapter III, 0- 
II, and a full account will be found in Massy’s “ Punjab Chiefs, ” ^ I . 

Volume II, page 279. The three Maliks who in the last and Leading^ 
generation did such good service for Government and received Families- 
the title of Khan Bahadur, besides other rewards, viz,, Maliks Leadhig families. 
Fateh Sher Khan, Sher Muhammad Khan and Sahib Khan, a?iie Tiwanas of 
c. s. I., have all died. Malik Fateh Sher Khan left a minor son, Mitha Tiwaoa. 
Muhammad Sher Khan, now under the Court of Wards, who 
holds a perpetual in two villages, value Rs. 4,753, besides 
a lifejapr for his father’s mutiny services. He holds also a 
lease of unproductive State land at Fatehpur below Sakesar in 
addition to his ancestral land. 

Malik Slier Muhammad Khan, Khan Bahadur, left two 
minor sons, Dost Muhammad and Ghuldm Jilani, who are also 
under the Court of Wards. Malik Dost Muhammad holds a 
perpetual of the value of Rs. 7,411 and a life ya^^Vm 
consideration of his father’s mutiny services of Rs. 724. The 
brothers own a large area of unproductive land.iu the Kliushdb 
Thai, and 1,600 acres of land near the Jhelurn, part of which is 
irrigated from the Oorbynwah Canal but is not very productive, 

Malik Sahib Khan, Khan Bahddur, c. s. i., after doing 
excellent service in the mutiny, obtained a grant of 8,700 acres 
of waste land at Kalra in the Shah pur tahsil and constructed 
a canal to irrigate it. This has now become a most valuable 
estate. Malik Sdhib Khan, who had earned a reputation for 
straightforward truthfulness and integrity, died in 1879. leav- 
ing one son Malik Umar Hay at Khan, who was brought up 
under the Court of Wards and educated at the Aitchison 
College in Lahore, where he gained a fair colloquial, knowledge 
of English. In 1895 he was on coming of age put in charge 
of his splendid property, the income of which is well over a 
lakh of rupees per annum, besides large accumulated and 
invested savings. He promises to make a careful and enlight- 
ened landlord. He has an excellent stud of brood-mares and 
young stock and takes a great interest in horse-breeding. He 
holds a life indm in consideration of his father’s services and 
is at present the first Darbari in the district, 

Malik Fateh Khlin, known as Motidnwdla or ^HheMan of 
Pearls, ” who died so bravely at Dalipgarb, left several sons 
besides Khdn Bahadur Malik Fateh Sher Khan. Of these Malik 
Alam Sher Kh^n is still alive and enjoys a perpetual jagir 
of Es. 2,081 besides a seat in Darbar ; Malik Sher Bahi-dnr, 
who held the post of Munsif, is now dead and his sons, the 
eldest of whom Malik Khan Muhammad of Sherpur, has a 
seat in Darbar, enjoy a perpetual jagi'*^ of Rs. 1,286. Another 
brother, Malik Ahmad Khdn, Extra Assistant Commissioner, 
has H seat in Darbar and a perpetual of Rs, 1,699. 

In the other main branch of this family, w., the descend- 
ants of Malik Ahmadyfir Khan, to which Maliks Sher 
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The Tiwanftft 
Hamoka. 


Chapter IIL C- Maliaminad Khan and S4hib Khan belonged, were Maliks 
— L Jaban Khan and Fateh Khan, brothers of Malik Sahib Khan* 

^Ed leadiEs:* Malik Jahan Khan served as Kardar under Diwan Sawan Mai, 
Fatnilies. ^ did good service in the Mooltan campaign and in the mutiny, 
leading families, and received a mutiny pension. His son Malik Muhammad 
The Tiwdua# of Khan holds a lease of 511 acres of valuable land at Kot 
Mitha Tiwina. Muhammad Khan, south of Rhahpur, and has a seat in Barbara 
He does good service as Honorary Magistrate and Munsif and 
Sub-Regiitrar for the Shahpur tahslL Malik Fateh Klife, 
the other brother of Malik Sahib Khan, did good service in the 
mutiny, for which he received a grant of land, a life mudfif and 
ultimately the title of Kh<% Bahadur. His son Malik Muzaffar 
Khrtn has a seat in Dafb^r and owns or holds on lease about a 
thousand acres of valuable land at Muzaffarabad near Shahpur 
Civil Station. He was at one time Jamadar in the Guides 
Cavalry and promised to make a good officer, but resigned his 
commission to attend to his father’s property at home. 

Several other members of this Mitha Tiwana family have 
attained to good positions in the Army and Police, the Tiw^nds 
being considered among the best of the cavalry soldiers in the 
Native Army. 

The Tiwanftfl of Another branch of the Tiwana clan derives its origin from 
Hamoka. Hamoka on the right bank of the Jhelam, south of Khushab. An 

account of it will be found iu Massy’s Punjab Chiefs,” Volume 
II, page 308. Malik Sultan Mahmud Khan did good service 
under Bdwardes at the siege of Mooltan, and again made himself 
most useful daring the mutiny. He wasforyears Inspector of 
Police in Shahpur district and won universal commendation for 
the impartial and trustworthy manner in which he performed 
his duties. His only son Malik Khuda Bakhsh Khan was 
brought up under the Court of Wards and is now an Officiating 
Extra Assistant Gommissioner. He owns a fine estate of 2,266 
acres at Khwajabad in the Shahpur tahsil, besides other land 
purchased elsewhere, and 1,500 acres of valuable land held on 
lease, almost all irrigated by his private canal. He is a good 
horseman and an enlightened and careful landlord and possesses 
a very fine stud of brood-mares and young stock. He has a seat 
in Darb^r. His cousin Malik GhuBm Mubammad Kh4u of 
Hamoka is Sub- Registrar of the Khushab tahsil. Malik Sahib 
Khan, the head of another branch of this Hamoka family, enjoys 
an indm and the privilege of a chair. 

The Tiwdiids of A third branch of the Tiwana clan belongs to Had41i 
Had^h. between Khushab and Mitha Tiwana. Sardar Bahadur Malik 

Jahan Khan did good service in the mutiny, became Risald^r- 
Major of the 18th Bengal Lancers and Aide-de-Camp to the Com- 
maiider-in-Ohief, , and was _ given the title of Sard4r Bahadur 
for conspicuous braveiy -and 'merit. His eldest son Malik 
Mubfiriz Kh4n was ' BisaldAr in the '9th 'Bengal -'liancere, whWe 
'he was'highly thought of,%hdL adw i^ides at “Jahlnabeid where 
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lie and liis brotlier owxi a very fine property oonsisfeing of 3,000 ciapterlll, 0. 
aoiw free , of land ' revenne dor eyer, and hold on lease l;54oO _ . — ^ 
irrigable from , ^ their private canal. ' 

.Mnbariz Kh^n has a s^t in^ Darbar and makes% good landlord.' . families. ^ 

,He has a good stnd of brood mares The. oi 

The Waddhals of Hadali, another branch of the Tiwinis, 
also deserve mention. One of them, Malik Fateh Kh^n, Eisalddr 
in the 18th Bengal Lancers, was a good old soldier and obtained 
aleaseof 505 acres of valuable canal-irrigated State land south 
of Shahpur. His three sons have all risen to good positions in 
the Native Cavalry, 

Closely related to the .Tiw&n^s are a family of Nuns, with »i'he ivln fa-mil j, 
whom the Tiwanas inter-marry. An account of them will be 
found at page 3 10 of Massy ^s Punjab Chiefs,*’ Volume IL It is at 
presentrepresented by two cousins, Khan Bahadur Malik Muham- 
mad Hakim Kh4n and Malik Muhammad Hayat Khan, both of 
whom have a seat in Darbdr. Malik Hd»kim Kh^n did good service 
in the mutiny, when he was wounded, and afterwards as Talisil- 
d^r, retiring on pension with a reputation for uprightness and 
honesty. He has a fine estate at and near Kot H^ikim Khan, 
having purchased from Government 1,500 acres and taken on 
lease 511 acres more. It is all irrigable from the private canal 
owned jointly by him and his cousin. He has developed his 
estate most successfully, showing himself an enlightened and 
considerate landlord, a good type of the gentleman of the old 
sohooL He is one of the last of the older generation and is 
much respected in the district. He enjoys a life mdfi for his 
mutiny services and has a promising family of sons. He ren- 
dered good service as an Honorary Magistrate, but has lately 
resigned the appointment on the ground of ill-health. His 
uncle Malik Fateh Khan Nun, did good service at the siege of 
Mooltan under Edward es, and received a pension. His son 
Malik Muliamm-ad Hayat Khan was educated at the Aitchisoa 
College and passed the Eutrance Examination of the Punjab 
University. He holds 3,500 acres of valuable land at Nurpur, 
west of Bhera^ irrigated by the private canal owned jointly by 
his cousin and himself. He promises to make a good and 
intelligent landlord. 

An account of the early history of the Biloch Chiefs of Biioch family 
Sahiwal has been given in Chapter II, and a fuller account will ofSaMw^l 
be found in Massy’s ‘^Punjab Chiefs,” Volume II, page 301. 

Sardar Laugar Khan was succeeded by his eldest son Muhammad 
Hayat Khan, and he again by his brother Sardar Mubarak 
Khdn, who died some years ago, much embarrassed by debt. 

The present head of the family is Sardar Muhammad Cliir^h 
Khaii, who was for a time Darogha of Canals under the Deputy 
Commissioner. He and his brother Path Khan and uncle 
Lashkar Khan hold a perpetual jdgir in five villages of the 
vala© of 3|873, and the two former own a largo area of laud 
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Chapter II1> €• in Girot Sahiwal and other estates. The outstanding debts of 
— Sardar Mubarak Khan were paid ofi by means of a loan from 
Tribes. Castes the Kalra estate, but the family are b# managers. Sardar 
Muhammad Chiragh Khan has a seat in Darbar. 

The Biloch family Another family of Biloche$ held independent sway in 

of Ktmshab. Khushab until they were swallowed up by Maharaja Ranj It 

Singh as described in Chapter IL The head of the family is 
now vSardar Bahadur Khan, son of Sardar Allahjawaja Klian, 
who has a seat in Darbar, and holds a life mdfi^ of ^Rs. 71 and 
an indm of Rs. 200. He has great influence in Khushab and 
its neighbourhood and is a useful member of the Municipal 
Oommittee and District Board. His brother Sardar Fateh 
Khan is H jamadir in the 7th Bombay Lancers and his son 
again holds the Davies (Sbahpur) Scholarship at the Aitchison 
College at Lahore. 

The Sayads of Before the conquest of Mahdraja Ranjit Singh the Sayad 
shabpnr. family of Shahpur held practically independent sway over the 

townofShahpurandatractinitsneighbourhood.Thedescend- 
ants of Fath Shah hold in ancestral shares a perpetual of 

Rs. 872 in Bunga Ichhral, and own about lialf the area of the 
Shahpur estate. The present head of the family is Sayad 
Sultsn Mahmud Shah, who has a seat in Darbar, and holds 
a small area of State land on lease. 

The Diwan family An account of the Diwau family of Bhera is given in 
of Bhera. Massy^s “ Punjab Cddefs,^’ Volume 11, page 3 12. Members of the 

family held good posts under the Sikhs and shared their defeat at 
Chilian wala. They own some 700 acres, and hold 1,800 
acres of valuable 8tate lands on lease near Bhera. The pre- 
sent head of the family is Diwan Jawahir Alai, who has a seat 
in Darbar and is Honorary Magistrate and Sub-Registrar for 
the Bhera tahsiL He did excellent service for years as Manager 
of the Kalra estate under the Court of Ward.s and was 
rewarded with a grant of land on the Ohenab Canal. H© is 
intelligent, trustworthy and useful. His brother Diwan 
Lakh mi Das is an Extra Assistant Commissioner, as was his 
cousin Diwan Kirpa Ram, 

Th« Laanba family. . Sardars Hari Singh and Gian Singh, sons of Sardar Atar 
Singh Lamba, of Kila Atar Singh in the Gujrat district Tan jab 
Chiefs/' Volume II, page 286) have no connection with this district 
except that they hold jointly in perpetual jdgir estate of 
Haushahra in the Salt range, value Rs. 4,458. 

Uranisees of Stgito A number of gentlemen of note belonging to other districts 
hold grants of land in this district. Nawab Ata Muham- 
mad Khan KhagwAni, of the Dera Ismail Khan district, 
formerly British Agent atE4bul, owns 2,000 acres at Sarddr- 
pur and holds on lease over 3,000 acres at Nawabpur in 
. Shahpur tahsU, irrigated by a canal partly belonging to him. 

Sardar Tara Singh of Rawalpindi who accompanied Sir 
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Boiiglas FoTRyfch^s Mission to Yarkand, owns about _ , 1^000, acres. Chapter III, D« 
of iriigated land ,afc Tarasingbrnila uear Bhera, ■ Abdar Raliman " .^.7^ 
KI>a.O:and Malmnimad Naw Khan, IsalCliels' of the Banna : OoimuEfties 
districfc, hold a valuable lease of 4,475 acres at Jalpana in the and Tenures. 
Sliahpur tahsfl irrigated by their private canal &-Risald4r Grantees. of Stats 
Aluhammad Salim Khan of Peshawar and his son Muhammad 
Amin Khan hold grants of good land south of Shahpur, at 
Saliinabad for meritorious military services. A family of 
Shahaadas, grandsons of Shah Siiuja of Kabul, hold a grant of 
1,200 acres of irrigated land at Shahzadpur near Shahpur* 

Risaldar-Major U4i Bahadur Arbel Singh of the Ludhiana 
districts, holds a grant of land for excellent military services at 
Gurbakhspura in the Bhera tahsil, and similar grants are 
held by Subadiir-M^jor Pir Shah, Ris«41dar Hari Singh and the 
sons of Rishidar Slier Singh. 

The title of Rai Bahadur has been conferred on Assistant , p® holders of 
Surgeon Radha Kishn of Girot, who holds a lease of land at 
Pampur in tl»e Shahpur tahsil, and that of Eai Sahib on Pandit 
Diwan Chand, of Shabpiir, a most worthy old gentleman, who 
has established and maintains at Shahpur one of the best girls* 
primary schools in the Punjab. 


SECTION D.~~.VILLAGE COMMUNITIES AND 
TENURES. 

Table No. XV shows the number of estates held in the various vniage ion urea, 
forms of tenure in 1894-95. Considerable cliauges in the 
number of estates has been made at the recent revision of 
settlement, owing chieSy to the erection' into separate estates 
of grants of State land to individuals. At regular settlement 
the total ninnber of estates, i. e., of areas for which a separate 
record of rights has been made, was returned as 547 j now it is 
717, of which 59 are held by lessees of State land, and of the 
remainder 56 are held on a \omi zammdiri tenure and 603 are 
held on the patiiddri or bhaiyachdra tenure, that is, the common 
land is owned on shares either according to fixed fractions or 
proportioned to the revenue paid by each individual owner. 

The prevailing tenure is the hhaiyacidra where the extent 
of possession is the measure of each man’s rights; and if 
reference be had to the past history of the country, and 
the system of revenue management und^m the Sikhs, to say 
nothing of the vicissitudes to which societies and families are 
subject even under the best ordered Government, it will not be 
a subject for surprise that such should have been the result. 

Captain Davies in his report on the regular settlement 
thus describes the causes which led to this state of affairs : — 

On the dissolation of the Mtij^hal empire, anarchy for a long time prevail- 
ed, during which the country became the theatre, of incessant fighting of tribe 
Ttvith tribe, varied by the incursions of ihe Afghanis. To this succeeded, the 
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gf mding rule of i)iB Sikhs, wlieu, as bas been very truly remarked, Hhe tend- 
ency was rather to abandon rights, symbols more of misery than of benefit, than 
to contend for their exact definition and enjoyment,^ and if these canses of 
themselves were insufficient to weaken the strong ties that bind the peasant Lo 
the soil of his fathers, the occurrence at times of famines and other calamiues 
would concur in bringing about this result. Nor are these the only causes that 
W'ould tend to disturb the original equilibrium, even where this had ever 
existed. Our every-day experience tells us that the several members of a family- 
are not equally gifted, One is provident, another reckless; one is pushing and 
active, while another Is altogether wanting in energy. It is needless to say, that 
while the former passes unscathed through ordeals such as have been described 
above, the latter is forced to succumb to them. Again under sucb a rule as the 
Sikhs, the former would probably succeed in making a friend of tbe ruler for 
the time being, and with bis assistance would extend bis possessions at tbe ex- 
pense of bis weaker bretbren ; and be it remembered there teas ordinarily no 
redress should he presume on his influence to do this. 


State of icnnres “ Among all the villages of the district, 66 only retain the communal form 
at regular settle- of tenure, all the others having lost, or retained only in tbe shape of vague forms, 
meat, even the relation that exists in patffddri villages between ancestral right and 

the possession of land. In some few villages the relative rights of the members 
of tbe community according to the family genealogy are well known and could 
be accurately stated, but were found at tbe time of settlement not to have been 
acted upon for years, even for generJitions, and could not therefore be restored, 
tbe existing status being taken as the basis of operations. The distribution of 
the revenue among the members of a village, accordingly, is regulated solely by 
possession, each man paying upon the land held by him at rates varying accord- 
ing to the nature of the soil. In the Thai and Bar tracts, a portion of the revenue 
was thrown upon the cattle of the village, but this forms the only exception 
common to all the district, to the rule as above stated. Inthe Bhera tahsfl during 
tbe Sikh rule, a bouse tax, called huha, of Rs. 2, used to be collected from all the 
residents in the village ; and the custom is still retained, a portion of the revenne 
being thrown by the people upon the bouses and raised by a house rate, thus 
reducing the sum to be levied by grazing and soil rates. 


Ah the recent revision of settlement it was found that the 
process of disintegration had continued. As already stated the 
number of estates held joint had decreased from 66 to 66 j 
and the owners of very few estates desired to pay their land 
revenue in proportion to ancestral shares^ in almost every 
estate the rule of distribution being that each owner should pay 
the land revenue chargeable on the land of his holding accord- 
ing to class and soil. This was the rule followed even in the 
case of land irrigated by wells/ except in the Ara circle of the 
Shahpur tahsil where the cultivation is almost entirely depend- 
ent on wells, and the ownership is by wells and land attached 
to^ them. In the estates of that circle and in a few others 
elsewhere the distribution of the revenue was made by putting 
a lump sum on each well and its block of land, this sum being 
distributed over the owners of the well in proportion to their 
shares in the ownership. As mentioned by Captain Davies, 
at regular settlement in the Bar villages a portion of the 
assessment was generally charged on the houses and another 
on the cattle of the village, but now that rights in the land 
have become more valuable, this mode of distribution is no 
longer desired by the people and in all cases in that tract the 
whole assessment has now been charged on the owners of the 
land. In the Thai, however, it is still the general custom to 
charge a portion of the assessment on the cattle, the usual 
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mode being to cliarge all tlae cropped area of tlie year at tbe 
tiiii form rate of four annas per acre except melons^ wliicli in 
some villages are exempted and in others charged at two annas 
per acre, and tlie remainder of the revenue is spread over all 
the cattle of the village, whether owned by landowners or 
others, In the following proportion : Camel 16, buffalo 8, cow atthereYised settia- 
or bullock 4, sheep or goat 1. ment. 

Table No, XF shows the number of proprietors or share- T r o p t i e t a r r 
holders and the gross area held in property under each of the tenurea. 
main forms of tenure, and also gives details for large estates 
and for Government grants and similar tenures. The figures 
are for the year 1894-95, The accuracy of the figures is, how- 
ever, exceedingly doubtful | indeed laud tenures assume so 
many and such complex forms in the Punjab, that it is im- 
possible to classify them sucoessfully under a few general 
headings. Prom the remarks just quoted, it will be readily 
conceived that proprietary rights wore somewhat iil-defined at 
the regular settlement ; , and that innumerable claims were 
set up, based upon the tradition of ancestral rights, but un- 
supported by recent possession. The manner in which these 
were dealt with is thus described by Captain Davies : — 

The causes already desc^ribed bad combined to produce the state of things Froprietar^ rJ.gb& 
described, and the status, as found to have existed for a long period^ was accepted at regular settle- 
as the basis of our future operations both in our judicial decisions, and in the pre- meat, 
paration of the record of rights and liahililies. Pedigree tables had Vjeen drawn 
out in the first instance ; but it was found that although the genealogies of the 
village communities were well known, a«»d there were often iarafs and imttiSf 
or as they are called varhis, yet these bad not been acted o)i for several genera- 
tions. Possession in no way corresponded with shares, and the lands of proprie- 
tors of one nominal division were often found mixed up with those of another. 

'j’he State dues daring the Sikh times were taken in kind hy kimhU or hatdi ; 
while items of common income, such as d/io-rai, Ajamiaw, and iu the Thai, pivi, 
w^ere appropriated by the headmen on the pretence of defraying village expenses. 

Since annexatiott the revenue has for the most part been paid on holdings by 
** a higha rate, or by a distribution on ploughs, &c. 

From the foregoing description of the conditions under which proprietor- 
ship had existed for a period long anterior to the supervention id Bidtish rule, it 
will be understood that po,<?session was the fact mainly relied on in the decision 
of disputes connected with the title to land. Suits of this kind maybe reduced 
^■■■■tcK'three. classes'' 

I. — -That in which parties out of possession sued those in possession for 

whole villages or for particular plots of land. 

II. — That in which parties in possession of a certain portion of land sued a 

descendant of the common ancestor, in possession of a larger share, 
to obtain re-allotment in accordance with ancestral shaies, 

IIL— Claims by collaterals against widows, daughters or sons-in-laW of 
a deceased sharer, either to obtain possession of the inheritance or 
to restrain the parties in possession from alienating the same. 

The classification might be extended farther, but the above divisions com- 
prehend the great mass of litigation ; and a suificient general idea %viU be 
conveyed of the latter by following this arrangement, and describing the argu- 
ments ordinarily put forward on both sides. 

*' Tery strenuous efforts were made to recover possession of land of which nWms of 
the original proprietors had lost possession through accident, calamity, or as the 
result 0^ theic own improTidence, and fearful perjury was resorted to to obtain 
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TIT Tl this end. Where the dispossession was beyond the period of- limitution, it was 
UiapL^ji 111, u- alleged that the land claimed had been either mortgaged or lent to 

Trillcso'o the papfcy in possessionj but ordinarily no deed was forthcomingj and as in the 

miiiority of the eases this was only a device to obtain hearing for a very 
^ antiquated claim, and the defendant had admitted long possession on bis side, 

aBa xeiluies- failed in its objects In other cases, the party in possession, mistrustful 

Claims o! the first the validity of his prescriptive title, Would foolishly seek to strengthen it by the 

ola,ss. production of a fictitious deed of sale ; of course if he failed in establishing the 

geniiiness of the deeds the plea was fatal, but I fear, that, in many instances, 
forged documents succeeded in passing for genuine ones, so carelessly were 
legal instruments of all kinds drawn up in former days. As often however, as 
good grounds for believing that perjury or forgery had been committed, existed, 
a prosecution was instituted. In this way numbers paid the penalty of attempt* 
ing to mislead the Courts, and I have reason to know that these proceedings 
were attended with the best results. 

Those of the ** The second class of cases Were, as a rule, very simple, as enquiry 
second class. everywhere showed, that, as far as the memory of living men carried them back, 

possession had been unequal, and had constituted the sole criterion for regulat'^ 
ing each man’s tights and liabilities. With few exceptions therefore, claims to 
obtain rc-allotment of land in accordance with ancestral shares were rejected* 
Tlio exceptions' were chiefly where land had been held undivided by the different 
membere of one family, each having cultivated in accordance with his means and 
ability. 

^ ^ ^ ‘‘ The third description of cases were more embarrassing, because, while 

Third class* throughout the district, and more particularly among the Awaits, the feeling 

against landed property passing through females is very strong, the dictates 
of natural jusrice disincline from passing orders the effect of which will be 
Fuddenly to deprive a man of land which he has cultivated for many years and has 
learned to look upon as bis i)\vn. The voice of the country, however, was too 
strong to be directly opposed, and it was only by means of arbitration that, on 
the death of the widow, any portion of her deceased bnsband^s inheritance could 
be reserved to her son-in-law. Attempts by the widow during her lifetime 
to effect the same object by means ot a formal gift or fictitious sale of the pro-* 
perty to the son-in-law were invariably disallowed as opposed to local custom,’* 

Proprietary rights The decisions given at regular settlement still form the 
uovT. basis of the sj.storn of proprietary right throughoiit the district, 

but there bas been a great de\"elopuieat towanls fui'ther separa- 
tion of rights and subdivision of the land. The total number 
of proprietors which at regular settlement was 33,641 was 
54,023 in 1803, an increase of 61 per cent., or much the same 
as the increase in the total population of the district; but the 
number of separate proprietai'y holdings which was at regular 
settlement 29,813 had increased in 1885 to 38,714 and in 1893 
to 53,569 — this great increase being chiefly due to partition and 
alienatioa. During the six years ending 1893, areas agg^egat- 
ing274,472 acres and paying an aggregate revenue of Rs. 74,360, 
or about an eighth of the total land revenue of the district, were 
divided between the individual owners, the number of new 
holdings constituted being 18,687. This rapid separation of 
rights in the land is a marked feature in the progress of the 
district. It is, generally speaking, a great advantage, as an 
owner put in separate possession of his share of the land is 
likely to develope it much faster and cultivate it much better 
than he did when other shereholders might claim the portion of 
the joint holding in his possession. It has its drawbacks, how- 
ever, the chief being that it makes alienation easier, and that 
it leads to enclosure and the exclusion of the non-proprietors 
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from tlie eojoymeEt of tlie undefined baf) often valuable privi- ciiapter 
leges tliey exercised over the land when it was held in common. — 

" • ' ■ fillage 

In the Thai, owing to the small value of the laud, a peculiar GommuBities 
custom exists by which in most estates all residents, whatever and Tenures’, 
their position or antecedents, are recorded as owners of the land Proprietary rights 
they happen to cultivate. At the recent revision in those estates 
by common consent of the whole body of proprietors all residents 
cultivating land or paying graj?ing dues on cattle were admitted 
to be proprietors in the estate on almost equal terms with those 
who were entered as proprietors at regular settlement. In 
many of the Bar estates a similar rule seems to have existed at 
regular settlement, and almost every cultivator, whatever his 
caste or position, was then entered as owning the land he culti- 
vated, but now in that circle rights in land have become so valu- 
able that the former owners nowhere agreed to admit new- 
comers to an equality, ami in that circle, as elsewhere through- 
out the district, only those men have been recorded as owners 
who derived a title in the ordinary way from the owners of 
regular settlement. 

On the river Jhelum the boundaries of estates and holdings Biparian custom, 
once fixed are not altered by the action of the river, but at the 
recent revision of settlement, owing chiefly to the inaccuracy 
and incompleteness of the previous maps, a dispute was found 
going on as to boundary between almost every pair of estates 
on opposite sides of the river. Complete and accurate maps 
were made including the actual bed of the stream, and all boun- 
daries were authoritatively laid down in accordance with pre- 
vious decisions. Now that the boundary fixed can be laid down 
with ease and accuracy from the maps now drawn to scale, it 
is probable that these frequent and .troublesome disputes will 
become a thing of the past. On the Chenab the barbarous and 
inequitable rule still prevails by which the proprietary right in 
the land changes with changes in the deep-stream of the river, 
so that here it was not possible to lay down a permanent 
boundary. But on this river also it is probable that the pre- 
paration of correct and complete maps will narrow the area of 
future disputes and afford a safe basis for their decision. 

The rights of irrigation from each well used for that pur- lights of jmgaiion. 
pose have been stated ill detail in the statement of rights in 
wells attached to the jamabandi of the standing record. Eegard- 
ing rights of irrigation from canals, both State and private, a 
separate map and tile have been drawn up and attested for each 
canal (except the new Sahiwal Canal now in process of develop- 
ment), but this has not been made part of the standing record 
of the villages concerned. A very important class of rights of 
irrigation is found in the villages in the Sdt range and along 
its base, where the cultivation is almost entirely dependent on 
the drainage from higher ground or on the torrents from the 
hills above, and rights in the water are much more important 
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X ^ « and Talimble than rigld^s ia tlie land. At r eg alar set tie merit 

carefullj recorded these rights/ and at the 
¥illaf 0 ^ recent revision also special attention was paid to the correct 
Communities record of all rights in torrents or in drainage water in this part 

and ienures. the district. In the case of most of the well-deBned torrents 

o tj|v](Jed in accordance with traditional shares by 

erecting long embankments of stone and earth in the bed of 
the torrent soon after it debouches from the hills so as to divert 
the proper share of the whole water of the torrent towards the 
fields of those entitled to a share. Those fields are some* 
times situated miles away from the point where the 
torrent is first divided, and on the way to them the water 
is divided into smaller and still smaller shares, until in many 
cases the share in the total volume of the torrent falling to a 
particular owner is only a very small fraction, and yet is neces- 
sary for the irrigation of his field far out in the plain* These 
rights are of the utmost importance, and have been very care- 
fully attested and recorded in the administration paper of each 
village and also in the list of holdings {jamahandi). They are 
often the cause of feuds and riots, and any attempt to infringe 
them should be severely punished under the Penal Code. In 
the case of the smaller torrents generally and of drainage water 
flowing downwards in no well-defined channel, the usual custom 
is that the owner of the higher field can turn the whole of the 
water on to his field, and only when he has had enough or his 
embankment is breached by the accumulation of the water, is 
liis neighbour lower down entitled to irrigation; and so from 
terrace to terrace the water passes down the slope until it has 
all been absorbed. In these cases also the right of each field 
to wmter has been carefully recorded in the list of holdings. 

Teimncifee. Table No. XVI shows the number of tenancy holdings and 

the gross area held under each of the main forms of tenancy as 
they stood in 1 894-95. The number of tenants and the area 
held by them is rapidly increasing with the development of the 
district. At regular settlement the total number of tenants 
was 21,335, of whom 4,565 wore occupancy tenants ; in 1893 the 
number of tenants^ holdings was 60,537, of which 4,315 were 
held with rights of occupancy. The area held by tenants was 
at regular settlement 92,519 acres, and in 1893, it was 293,142 
acres, or three times as much. Of this area tenants with rights 
of occupancy held at settlement 17,021 acres, and in 1893 
16,526 acres, so that only 6 per cent, of 'the total area held by 
tenants is held with rights of occupancy. Of the 269,099 acres 
held in 1893 by tenants-at-will paying rent, only 27,389, or 10 
per cent., paid rent in cash, and only on 6,360 acres, or 3 per 
cent., were the rents fixed in cash without regard to revenue 
rates, while 158,284 acres or nearly 60 per cent, of the total 
rent-paying area paid as rent half the produce in kind. 

Occnpanoy tights The following extracts from the settlement report will 
how tenant right was treated at regular settlement. 
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The term hereditary cultivators ” was not understood io the district of Ghapter III? I)» 

Slialipur for several years after the annexation of the Punjab ; but enquiries 

showed that there were, in the river valleys at any rate, persons who, though Village 
they had no claim to proprietary title, asserted a claim to cultivate the land in GoiBHilIllliti'eS 

their possession, subject to the ])aymenfc of a rent more favourable than was de- aid TenniOS- 
manclcd from the mere tenant-at-will. Thebe men had acqtiired their rights by riohfM 

one of two ways. They had eitlier broken up the waste land, (generally land on regular ^ seUIc® 
the banks of the river) and were called dbddkdrdnov hanjarshigdfdn, ov tliej 
had sunk a well on the land which they cultivated, or had cleared out and put into ^ 
working order an old well, situated in the land they tilled. 

“ In either case, it was the custom to allow^ tenants of the above description 
a certain amount of indulgence, compared with ordinary tenants, in taking their 
rents hy Ijatdi QT hanhlt. If the prevalent rate for fcafdi was equal division be- 
tween landlord and tenant, then the dbdd&dr or ba?ijar sMgd/ was allowed to de- 
duct out of the crop a certain portion, varying from one-quarter to one-half of it. 

In dealing wdth cases of this description, the Settlement Officer records that he 
■first enquired whether the cultivator asserted any proprietary claint. As a rule, 
such a claim was rarely raised. Among Muhammadans, the idea of hereditary 
property is very strong, and a man whose family has been one hundred years 
out of possession, is still popularly recognised as the owner of what once belonged 
to his ancestors. Generally speaking then, the cultivator at once answered that 
he was not the owner, but that such a person was. The privileges which either 
party possessed were then enquired into, and it was generally found that the 
cultivator, after paying his share of the revenue, enjoyed whatever profit was 
loft on his cultivation, giving only five per cent, on his quota of the Government 
demand ordinarily in grain or kind to the nominal proprietor 5 but the onltivator 
was not allowed to transfer his rights by sale, or gift or mortgage. 

The circumstances which produced this condition of affairs had next to be 
considered, and if it turned out that the cultivator had been enjoying favourable 
terms for such, a length of time as to render it a matter of moral certainty that 
ho must have reimbursed himself both the principal and the interest of his 
original outlay of capital or labor, then it was settled that, for the future, he 
required nothing beyond a recoguition of his right to occupy the land ho held, 
subject to a fixed money payment, which in such cases was assessed at an in- 
crease of from 35 to 40 per cent, including extra cesses, on the revenue demand 
of the land. Excluding cesses, 25 per cent, was the highest rate of mCdikivm 
paid by any tenant. In those instances where it was found that the expendi- 
ture incurred by the cultivator had not been made good to him, a certain 
number of years, varying with the circumatanees of each case, was fixed, 
during which he was to pay at certain favourable rates, and after the 
lapse of the period so fixed, his rent was to be brought up to the standard of 
similarly circumstanced eultivatoi’S. But it was only in the hela or saildh land 
that an arrangement of the above nature could be made. AThoro the land was 
dependent for its irrigation on a w^ell, other circumstances had to be taken into 
account, not only the original outlay, but the annual expenditure for wear and 
tear of the well and of its machinery. And as it is generally a very unsatisfac- 
tory arrangement to allow the landlord to undertake the repairs of the w'ell, the 
cultivator always had the option given him of doing so ; and, if he consented 
then he w'as allowed to pay at revenue rates with an increase of from 12 to 18 
per cent., which increase went to the proprietor as halc-mdlihdna. The difference 
between the 12 or 18 per cent., and the 50 per cent, of profits, remained wdtli 
the cultivator to enable him to make necessary repairs 1 the proportion of the 
profits thus made over to the cultivator, varying of coarse with the nature of the 
repairs which he would probably be called on to execute. If the cultivator 
refused to undertake the execution of his own repairs, he received but a small 
share of the profits, the bulk going to the landlord, who was iu future to be 
responsible for keeping the well iu fair working order. 

“ Out of 1,132 hereditary occupants of welilandvS, 564, or about half, kepttlie 
well in repair themselves, tlie proprietors being responsible for tho repair of the 
wells irrigating the lands held by the remaining 568 cultivators. 

Of the Ibrtncr-- In tho latter caso— 

215 pay from 5 to 10 per cent. OX pay from 5 to 10 per cent. 

.241 „ „ 12 to 18 „ 88 „ „ 12 to 18 „ 

14 „ „ 20 to 25 „ 21' „ „ S0to3& „ 

00 „ a lump sum in cash. ' , ^1 „ a lump sum in cash, 

4 n varying rates in kind, I 297 #, ■varying rates in kind. 
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CliaiitCr III addition to the aiwA'c tliereAvcre a few' wlio, wifcli^ the consent of ' the 

^ proprIefcorSj were excused all payment on account of mdlikdna. 

. , ‘" Tliese remarks do not apply to the 'Kalo.wal tahsil or the Zail , Musa receiv- , 

Py from Gojrat. In those parts of the district, the heavy assessments 

Smci iCHUrCS* times had quite trampled out proprietary rights, and artizans, and 

Occupancy rights viPiigc servants, and proprietors, all paid the Governinent revenue by an equai 
t regular settle- rjite, 'levied, generally speaking, on the number of ploughs employed by each 
acnt'» man. In those parts of the district, cultivators of long standing were recorded 

as owners of the land in their occupancy and they paid their revenue at the 
village revenue rates. They had of course no proprietary title in any of the village 
lands, except what wurs in their actual possession as cultivators. 

“ In the Salt range and the Thai tenant rights were of comparatively small 
importance, for the number of non -proprietary occupants of land here is very in- 
ferior to the number in the other portions of the district. The bills and the 
lilohar are the only tracts where cultivation is carried on to any large extent, 
and these clivi.sioiis are held by brotherhoods of cultivating proprietors of the 
Awau tribe, -with few outsiders among them. The only exceptions are where 
ivholo villages belong to saintly characters, of which there are three in the Salt 
range, and, in the Mohar the villages owned by the Janjuha tribe. In the 
former, almost the entire cultivation is in the hands of non-proprietors, the 
proprietors taking their rents by hatdi at easy rates, usually a third of the 
produce. In the latter, the Janjuha proprietors, through apathy and in- 
difLcrence, have allowed not only rights of occupancy to grow up, but have given 
opportunity to men of other tribes to creep in and supplant them in the 
proprietorship of a greater part of the lands still left to them by the Awiins. Of 
course tlie.se last arc proprietoi'S of their own holdings only, and have no share 
In the common land or common prolits. 

Occupancy tenants recent; revision o£ settlement tbe rights of tenants 

with rights of occupancy were carefully defined and recorded^ 
but no attempt was made to classify them under the different 
clauses of the Tenancy Act. Only 10,520 acres in 4,,3I5 hold- 
ings arc held with rights of occupancy. la the great majority 
of cases siich tenants cither pay rout in kind (3,588 acres) or 
ill terms of the revenue rate with or without mdllMna (12,351 
acres), and except in the few cases iu which a regular suit for 
enhancement was brought, no change was made in the rent 
except that in the latter case the tenant was made responsible 
for the new' reYeniiG duo on his land with mdlikrma on it at the 
old percentage. As in most cases the revenue due and with it 
the wdii-fedna receivable by tbe landlord have been substantially 
enhanced^ suits for enhancement of the mdlihdna percentage 
arc not likely to be numerous and should be charingly granted, 

Tonaais-aUwilL Of the 269^099 acres held in 1893 by tenants-at-will paying 
rent^ 21^029 acx^es pay rent in terms of the land-revenue with 
or without mdlUmna^ and here also the old rent has been re- 
calculated in terms of the new land revenue. This form of 
rent is chiefly prevalent iu the Bar and Thai uplands, and as 
the value of rights in the land increases, is likely rapidly to 
make way for rent fixed in kind or in cash without reference to 
the land revenue. It is a relic of the days when the burden 
on the land was so heavy that the owners were glad to get any 
one to share it with them. ; Of the whole cultivated area of 
the district 40 per cent., almost entirely held by tenants-at-^vilh 
pays rent in kind. As regards'- such holdings care has been 
taken to record in the list of , holdings and the administration 
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paper tlie '.slmra taken by landlord ol the grain and straw, Cliapter III^ D. 
o.f /.different cropsj the ciistomai’y dedaefcions, ..from the coii'im .,011 , , ..-wnT*" 

lieap.:. before divivsioii .between landlord' and tenant^ and allow* GoiainBfities ' 
aiice.s ,, regarding fodder/.&c.^' so-as'.'.to afford a guide iO;.tiie and Teniiresr 
Oourts.in. deciding disputes regaidiag -rent. , , Tenants-at-wilL , 

Por.tlie district as a. whole the nominal share of the gross ■ Sliare of' produce' 
p„rodu.oa receive.d, by the, landlord- from tenailts-at^wiil , paying hj - , laach 

.rent in kind, is ..as, follows 

.Area faying rent 


Nominal share fr.tu%» . in Mnd at 

each rate^ 

■ ■ 'Acres* 

Half produce or ino.re. , '■ .' ,. 1585284 

:Two»fiftbs ........... 211751, 

Oneddiird .... . ,,, 54,42* .» 

One-foarfcli 0 '.r lesa... '' ,.1,. ■' 2,2-lll 


■rota.] area niulor rerit.s in kind 24-1,7IiJ 


Thus for the wliole district the .avorage share taken is 0*45 
of the divisible produce^ or, if it be assiiiried that oil round one- 
seventh of the total produce is deducted from the common heap 
before division, then the average share of the gross oiittnra 
received by the landlord is for the whole district 0*38 per cent. 

It differs greatly, lipwever, in different circles and for different 
soils. On saildh land in the river valleys a.nd on land irrigated 
by iiiuiidatiou canals the nominal share is almost everywhere 
one-half ; so it is on lands irrigated from wells in the Jhelaiii 
valley, except those situated at a distance from tho river; also 
00 all lands in the Sun valley of the Salt range. ■ The rates 
of two-fifths and one-third are paid on lands irrigated from 
wells at a distance from the river in the Jhelam and Olienab 
valleys, on poorer classes of ^ soil in the Salt range, and along 
the foot of the hills, and on unirrigated lands generally* 

Large deductions are made from ' the conimoa heap of HedtictioBa from 
grain before division between the landlord and tenant. These common heap 
deductions are generally very considerable, and are usually xYismii* 
made in the form of so many iopds (a measure of capacity) per 
local maiind or per plough paid to village ai*tisans 5 monials and 
others who perform some service or have some claim, such as 
the blacksmith, carpenter and potter, the laborers who reap, 
thresh, winnow or carry the crop, the attendants on mosque 
and guest-house, the barber and even the beggar who goes 
about the village. Some detail of these fees will be found 
farther on under the head of village menials. In the assess- 
ment calculations liberal allowances have been made for all 
these deductions everywhere, generally amounting to one-sixth 
of the total crop on lands irrigated from wells, and one-eighth on 
other classes of cultivation.- 
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Chapter A lurtlier dedoction has to be made for fodder allowed to 

; — be fed off to the well-bullocks on land irrigated from wells. It 

Village is usual for the landlord to allow the tenant to grow on the well 
aii^Tenures. two or three acres of turnips, Jowdr and other green crops, of 
nivisioii of fodaer which the landlord takes only a nominal share. Again in years 
,etween Ian d lord of drought when fodder is very scarce, the tenant is allowed to 
.nd tenant. the wheat green and to give it to his bullocks to keep them 

alive. Ill such a tract as the Ara circle of Shahpur, iu a bad 
year as much as one-third of the wheat crop may be consumed 
in this way, the landlord practically getting no share of that 
portion of the crop ; and in Rabi 1 892, after an almost total failure 
of the winter rains, it was found that nearly the whole crop on 
many wells in the Chentib circle had been consumed green 
in this way, so that there was almost no grain produce on those 
wells, and it was estimated that half the area of wheat in that 
circle had been used up as fodder before it ripened. On the 
other hand, in the case of some classes of land, an addition has 
to be made on account of the share of the straw taken by the 
landlord, which is sometimes of considerable value. For 
instance, on ,saiidh lands, the landlord generally takes half the 
straw as well as half the grain. In the case of wheat the 
weight of straw averages 12 maunds per acre audits average 
price two annas per maund (in bad years it sometimes fetches 
a rupee a maund) j so that the landlord gets on saildb land 
neaidy 12 annas wmrth of straw on every acre under wheat® 

KtiTYiber of hold- Owing partly to partitiGn, partly to alienation, and partly 
and fields. to increase in the number of tenants, the number of .separate 
holdings— a “ holding being a parcel of land held, whether in 
one place or iu different parts of the estate, by tho same owner 
and the same tenant with the same rights— is rapidly increas- 
ing, In 1887 the number of such holdings was returned as 
11], 381, and in 1893 as 138,914. On the other hand, the 
number of fields^’ has been reduced by revision operations 
from 563,913 to 509,678 — a field or survey number being 
a parcel of land lying in one place in the occupation of one 
person or of several persons holding jointly and held nnder one 
title. At regular settlement and in the annual papers before 
revision it was usual to find a field so held divided up into 
several survey numbers owing to its having been divided by its 
cultivator into several plots" for convenience of cultivation. 
This consolidation of survey numbers has perhaps been carried 
too far especially in the ' case of large areas attached to wells 
in the Ara circle, but on the whole it will certainly reduce the 
, „ , , patwiYi's labors, _and. the Jmlk ,of his„annuaI.recorcls.... In. the 

case of large tracts ,of waste land, the square has generally 
bean adopted as the most convenient survey number. For the 
whole district^ the average si^e of a survey number is about 6 
acres*-"biit of course it is very small in the highly cultivated 
parts of the district— and the average she of a '' holding*^ is 
about 22 acres or four survey numbers. 
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■ ,,A-complete . report on ,tlie various., cesses realised in, the 
district was submitted with Deputy Commissioner's No. dated 
20th September 1892,. and has been separately printed. . In 
some 30 estates in the north of the Khushab tahsil a special 
rat© of 5 per cent, on the land revenue was imposed by Captain 
Davies on outsiders who had obtained a proprietary footing in talnMari. 
the estate j and conferred on a selected headman under the 
name of hctk ala lamharddri in addition to his ordinary remuner- ■ . . 

at ion of 5 per '.cent, as headman. By Government's No.' 196^ 
dated 8th October 1893, it was held that ' this is not a cess at 
the disposal of Government but a jfahi Mari due belonging to 
the whole proprietary body. The orders accordingly were that 
unless the proprietary body wished to have a special entry 
made in the administration paper saying that these i a lukddri 
dues are to be made over to a headman to be nominated from 
time to time by Govern men tj then no entry whatever beyond 
the entry piwiding for the levy from the inferior proprietors 
of the taluMdri due should be made. In no case did the pro- 
prietors agree to leave this income to one headman to be selected 
by Government, and it has therefore simply been stated in the 
administration paper of these estates that the due is leviable 
from the inferior proprietors Mfea) without stating 

to whom it is payable. It is to be feared that this vagueness 
of decision may lead to troublesome litigation in some estates. 

In 1850, shortly after annexation, it was reported that in Tax on artiisans. 
this district as elsewhere in Northern Indian custom prevailed 
by which the village artisans either made a small payment in 
money or rendered some service in the line of their own parti- 
cular occupation to the proprietors of the village in which they 
resided, in tSikh times the proceeds of this tax were realised 
as part of the income of the State] but the British Government 
relinquished it to the landowners. At regular settlement it 
was recorded as levied in 393 of the 667 estates in the district, 
and in almost all those estates it is still in force. It is ordi- 
narily charged on weavers, washermen, butchers, cobblers, 
carpenters, blacksiBiths, potters, silversmiths and barbers, but 
not on Brahmans, musicians, shop-keepers or sweepers. It is in 
fact a tax on artisans and is called hamidna from kammi^ a 
worker. Moreover when a man of the artisan class gives up 
his caste occupation and becomes an agriculturist he is exempted 
from the tax. The rates charged vary considerably in different 
villages, but the most common rate is two rupees per annum 
payable half-yearly by each adult male working at a trade, boys 
and men being let off with a lower rate. The total realisations 
for the 'svhole district amount to about Es. 11,000 yearly. The 
tax is generally realised by the village headmen through their 
private accountant (dharwdi) and applied to the payment of the 
village watchman^s salary, or credited to the fund for common 
village expenses, or in some cases appropriated by the headmen 
or the landowners of the village. It is in many villages strongly 
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fillage 
Commiiinties' 
and Tenures. 
Village ' cesses 
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Cliapter IIIvB. objected to by tbe artisans, wlio are generally led on by the 
weavers, aud is evidently felt as a galling poll-tax:, realised by the 

CoiiSaumties landowning class as amark of superiority from tbe artisan class. 

and Tenures. Jlla^Sa is tbe xiame given to the fund for common expenses 

Malba, of the village, and the malba cess is a cess levied for common 

purposes from the revenue-payers in proportion to the land 
revenne payable by each. At regular settlement in all the 
papers of villages settled by Mr. Onseley one uniform condition 
was recorded to the effect that only the following items should 
be chargeable to the village, rfe., fees on warrants for realis- 
ation of arrears, the patwdri’s writing materials, cost of feeding 
indigent travellers, and expenditure incurred by headmen when 
employed on business connected with the village,-- the total 
expenditure not to exceed 5 per cent. Oaptain Davies, on the 
other hand, entered the malba at a fixed percentage on the 
assessment of the estate, generally at the following rates : — vk., 
5 pei^ cent., where the assessment does not exceed Rs. 500 ; 4 
per cent., from Rs. 500 to Rs. 1,000; S per cent., from Rs. 1,C0O 
to Rs. 2,000 ; and 2 per cent., whei^e the assessment exceeds 
Rs. 2,000. In these estates settled by Captain Davies the prac- 
tice was for the headmen to realise the pei’centage fixed at 
settlement, and spend it pretty much as they liked. Dissatis- 
faction with the administration of the common fund is frequently 
expressed, and it is difficult to check the accounts. At the 
recent revision it was held that it was not advisable to interfere 
with long-standing custom, and the previous arrangements were 
allowed to stand, the former entries regarding malba being 
repeated, with the addition that the headmen are bound to 
keep an account of the income and expenses of the common 
fund with some shop-keeper in the village, which shall be open 
to tbe inspection of every revenue-payer, and every half-year 
to explain the accounts of the common fund to the whole body 
of revenue-payers. The only exception to this action was that 
in some estates in which the percentage fixed was not in accord- 
ance with the general scale, or for other reasons was unsuitable, 
a different percentage w'as fixed as the maximum rate to he 
collected. 

Otlier cesses. In 86 villages of this district a sort of octroi tax, called 
d/iam//i, is levied on all sales of village produce to outsiders 
and on all purchases of outside produce by residents of the 
village, the most common rates being a quarter of a ser per 
maund (=10 annas per cent.) on sales of grain and one paisa 
per rupee ( = Rh. 1-9-0 per cent.) on the value of other articles. 
It is usual for the haadinen to give a contract fur the year to 
some shop-keeper in the village {dharwal) who pays them a sum 
agreed on for the monopoly, and charges fees at* the customary 
rates on all sales, the sellers being bound to come to him for weigh- 
in ent, and he in return being "bound to weigh their goods for 
them. The income from this source aggregates about Rs. 2,800 
per annum and is generally credited to the common fund or 
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spent ou sucli public objects as irnproving the village well or Chapter IIL D- 
supplying oil and tobacco to tlie village moscjue or goest-house. VlT* 

In 57 villages a custom exists by wbicli. the landowners realise ' OommiiMties 
a tax^ varying from Re. 1 to Rs. 7 on each marriage of a daughter and Tenures. 
of a non-proprietor. It is paid by the bridegroom’s father and Other village 
is called or sometimes 'bakri as it is often paid in the ^®sses. 

form of a goat or a sheep ; and is appropriated by the owners of 
the land on which the bride’s father lives or by the landowners 
; on whom lie; is dependent. 

At regular settlement certain allowances were given to Inamdars. 
leading members of the agricultural community in the form of 
a percentage on the assessment of the estates with which they 
were connected j to be deducted from the land revenue before 
payment into the treasury. In return for these allowances 
they were expected in a general way to use their influence in 
their own and neighbouring villages in order to put down crime 
and aid in the general administration. In 1886 advantage was 
taken of the powers given by Revenue Rule 174 to define their 
duties and fix their responsibilities by putting each inamdar in 
charge of a circle of villages and requiring him to perform all 
the duties of a zaildar within that circle. This system has been 
found to be of great advantage in all branches of the local ad- 
ministration, Now that for every village io the district there 
is some leading agriculturist living ill the neighbourhood who 
is personally responsible for assisting the officers of every 
department in carrying out their duties as regards that village/ 
it has become much easier to get things done than it was when 
there were only the village headmen to apply to. And the 
eagerness shown nut only the inamdars tbemselvoS; but by 
candidates for the post among the more influential headmen, to 
distinguish themselves by assisting the various officers of Govern- 
ment who come into their neighbourhood, has rendered work of 
all sorts among the villages much more thorough and satis- 
factory. The system has since been extended, and its main 
features are now as follows : — 

(1) . The total amount to be expended on these indms or 
service allowances has been fixed for the term of settlement at 
Rs. 8,500, or about per coot, on the total final assessment of the 
district, including assigned revenue and water-advantage rate* 

(2) . The total sum of Rs. 8,500 has been distributed as 
follows : — 


Annual 
value of 
linim. 

Tiusiti BiiEJiA.. I 

XAnKlL SiLiHPUK* 

Tahsxx, Khvskab. 

Total Distiuc r. 

Number 
of iiiilms. 

Total 

value. 

Number 
of inams. 

Total 

value. 

Number 
of juilms. 

Total 

value. 

Kti tuber 
of imlms. 

Total 

value. 

Eui>ecs 

4 

Es. 

800 

S 

Es. 

000 

2 ■ 

Rs. 

'400 

(} 

Rs. 

1,800 

,, 150 

6 

000 

0 

obo 

6 

m 

17 

„ 100 

11 

1,100 

9 

000 

14 

1,400 

84 

8,400 

760 

n SO 

4 

200 


300 

0'i 

250 

15 

mal ...j 

25 

3,000 

'24 

2,700 

26, i 

2,800 

”"”76 

8,500 
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(3) * Tlie iiiamdrars liave been graded and eacli man 
receives tlie allowance of liis grade in tlie form of a deduction 
from the land revenue of some one estate in his circle^ usually 
one in which he is himself a headman. 

(4) , The rules applicable to the appointment and dismissal 
of ioamdars are those contained in Revenue Rules 172 to 174. 

(5) . An inamdar may be reduced in grade for gross neglect 
of doty with the sanction of the Gonlmissioner. 

(6) . On a vacancy occurring in any grades an inamdar of 
a lower grade may be promoted to that vacancy, the successor 
to the indm of the vacant circle being given an allowance of a 
lower grade, each inamdar of course continuing to draw his 
indm horn the revenue of a village in his circle, and the total 
number of indms of each grade in each tahsi! not being ex- 
ceeded. 

(7) » On first appointment no inamdar is to be placed above 
the Rs. 100 grade, without the Commissioner’s sanction. 

(8) . Inamdars’ circles are nob to be altered without the 
Commissioner's sanction. 

The 75 inamdars were selected and graded chiefly with 
reference to their local influence and usefulness, bub care was 
also taken to spread the mams over the district so that no 
locality should be without its inamdar. This consideration made 
it necessary in some cases to pass over deserving men in villages 
already possessing an inamdar in favour of less worthy men in 
parts of the district hitherto unrepresented. For instance some 
of the inamdars in the Bhera tahsil are distinctly inferior in 
character and merit to some unsuccessful applicants in the 
Khiishab tahsil, who had to be denied itidmsj because the number 
for that tahsil is limited. 

The district has been divided into cii^oles, tlio boundaries of 
which coincide, as far as possible, with those of the patwaris^ 
circles, and each of these circles has been placed in charge of 
an inamdar, who has been required to perform within it all the 
duties of a ssaildlr under the Revenue Rules. These circles 
include, as far as possible, villages having a connection wutli each 
othei* or with the inamdar, but in some cases the connection is 
little more than that of neighbourhood, for this district is not 
so much held by well defined tribes as some others. Each 
inlmdar has been given a sanad specifying liis grade, his circle 
of villages and his duties therein, and a register of inamdars 
has been drawn up in which from time to time notes should be 
recorded regarding the conduct and qualifications of each ioamdar 
and candidate for the post. These appointments are highly 
prissed and cost the Government a large sum of money annually, 
Ho hesitation should bo shown in calling upon the inamdars to 
perform the duties imposed upon them by the rules and in 
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panisliin^ neglect by reduction or dismissal. If properly made Chapter III, D* 
use of tliej will be found a most important aid in the local 
administration, and a valuable link between Government and the 
people. A list of the inanodars will be found in Table No. IX C. 

The number of each tribe is as follows 


Village 
Coinmuiiities'' 
ant Tenures* 

Inimtars, 


Trihe. 

A win 
Eanhja 
Kb ok b ar 
Sa.yad 
Biloch 
Patban 
Clondal 
Koresbi 
Other tribes 


Miimher of indmddrs* 
U 
s 


Total 


At regular settlement, especially in the Khushab tahsfl, Village headmen, 
settled by Captain Davies, a systematic plan was carried out for 
reducing the number of village headmen, which had in the sum- 
mary settlements been allowed to increase with hardly any check, 
to a reasonable figure, so that they might form a class possessed 
of some weight and authority in the country. Tlie opportunity 
of the recent revision was taken by large numbers of the men who 
were then brought under reduction or their representatives^ to 
push their claims to reinstatement, and several hundreds of 
applications from such men and from new claimants demanding 
an increase in the number of headmen were presented. Very 
few of these were accepted, as it is undoubtedly an advantage 
to the administration to have the power, influence and respon- 
sibility of the village headmen confined to as few hands as 
possible. Where the number was increased it was on the ground 
that some well-marked division of the village landowners had 
been hitherto unrepresented, and was important enough to deserve 
a separate headman of its own. Headmen were also appointed 
in a number of new estates where none had hitherto been 
appointed. The total number of headmen in the district is now — 
talisi! Bhera, 72-4; Shahpur, 480; Khushab, 283; total 1,437; 
and averages about two to each estate and about one to every 
Rs. 400 of land revenue. The average income of a headman 
from fees on laud revenue, water-advantage rate and water-rates 
is about Rs. 23 per annum. 

A rough idea of the relative impoiTance of the landowning 
tribes may be got from the number of headmen of each tribe as 
shown in the following statement, Jn which, however, the num- 
ber of Hindu headmen is unduly swelled by the figures for 
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Bberatown where many of them are headmen of only one or two 
wells ' 


■J 

jamharddfs or village | 

Total 

District, 

Tribe. 

Bbera. 

Shahpiir. 

BLbnsbab, 

Gondal ... •** 

183 

4 

... 

187 


21 

11 

98 

183 

A^aa ... •’* 





Eanbja .. 

122 

... 

... 

, 122 


29 

41 

13 

83 

Kbokhar .. *.> 





Kliatri, Brahman and Arora .. 

65 

13 

2 

80 


1 

85 

24 

GO 

Bilocli ... 





Sayad 

21 

26 

12 

59 


1 

42 


43 

Mekan .»• 





Jhamnmt ... ... •** **• 

2 

82 

1 

35 

Pathan ... 

16 

11 

6 

, 32' 



G 

20 

2G 

Tiwana 





Rihitn 1 

22-, 

1 


23 


5 

9 

8 

22 

K9reahi ... 





, ' Bliatti ... . ».'• 

5. 

14 

2 

21 


9 

8 


17 

Nun 





■ ; ■■Hafcar : ;>•. 


12 

... 

15 



5 

9 

14 

.7oya 

■ ... 





9 

' G 

5 

13. 

Abir ... 

M 




Kalear 

4 

; 8 


, 12 


■ ' 4 

8 

‘ . . 

12 

MakMum ... ... 

12 


j ■ ■ / 

.. 12' 


■' h 

' 4 


11 


i 




Kamboli ... 

: ^ 

. 9 


10 



G 

4 

10 

Chicbar ... ... »*« 





Miscellaneous 

, 18G 

! 119 

80 

385 

Total 

724 

” 430 

283 

1,437 
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■ Tlie great increase in cultivation and irrigation has 
necessitated a considerable increase in the niiml3er of the 
patw^ris ;; and the increase in the assessment has made it possi- 
ble to raise their ntimber and rates of pay without inoreasing 
the rate of patwMs’ cess. At regular settlement the patwari 
was paid by the proceeds of the cess in the estates of his circle ^ 
and the rate varied from circle to circle from 3 to per cent^ 
But the income from the cess is now funded and the patwaris 
placed in grades and paid from the General Patw^ri Fund ; so 
that there is now no reason for having various rates for 
thepatwari cess. It has accordingly been sanctioned at 4 
per cent, on the land revenue and water-advantage rate 
throughout the district. The income of the Patwari Fund is 
estimated as follows :■— » 


Source. 

Amount. 

Income at 4 
per cent. 


Es. 

Es. 

Fixed laud revenue 

5,94,052 

23,762 

Water-advantage rate ... ... 

33,200 

1,328 

Leases of State lands ... 

65,000 1 

2,600 

Total ... 

6,93,253 j 

^ 27,690 


Chapter IIIj D. 
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and Tenures- 
PatwMsr' 


but this income is likely to increase as the deferred assessments 
fall due and canal irrigation extends, so that it will probably 
rise to about Es. 30,000 during the next five years. 


Previous to the commencement of revision operations the 
total number of patwari circles was 142 and the number of pat- 
warfs and assistants was 146, but since then the total number 
of circles has been raised to 183, and of men employed to 198, 
The sanctioned grades of patwaris are as follow : — > 


UMBER OF PATWARIS. 

Kate of 
pay per 
mensem. 

Total cost 
per 

mensem. 

Total 

annual 

cost. 

Bhera, 

Shahpur. 

Khushab. 

Total. 





He, 

Es. 



12 

' "12 

37 

15 

5S5 


:v.'26 

',,24 

23 

73 

12 

876 


26; 

■ ,>24- 

23 

73 

10 

730 


Total 65 

60 

00 

183 

... 

2,161', 

25,932'';^^' 


The fifteen assistants receive pay at the rate of Rs. 7 per 
mensem each, a total cost of Rs. 1,260 per annum. They are 
not attached to particular circles, but are employed, six in 
Bhera tahsil, five in Shahpur, and four in Khushab, under the 
orders of the Tahsildar, who deputes them to assist any patwari 
whose work is unusually heavy, and who will find in them 
trained men ready to take up the work of any circle that falls 
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hapterllljD. Tacaiit. The total cost of the patwari establishmeiit will tliere« 

: — fore uot exceed Es. 273192 per annum. 

Coirailmties 'I'he patwaiis’ circles throughout the district have now 

and Tenures* been reconstituted in accordance with the above aiTangements^ 
Patwaris. the distribution being made on two main principles, (1) that 

the w'-ork of all kinds done bj the patwaris, iacluding di-allii^ 
vion and assessment of canal rates, shall be as neaiij as possi- 
ble equal for each circle, and (2) that the boundaries of former 
circles should not be altered without good reason, so as not to 
lose the advantage of the existing patwarfs knowledge of 
his villages. 

The new patwari’is and assistants have been appointed 
from among the accepted candidates for the post of patwari, 
and are all passed and qualified men. i^ll but 35 are residents 
of this district, and almost all have actually assisted in the re- 
measurement work of the present revision, so that they are 
well acquainted with survey work and with the duties of 
a patw^ri. Of the patwaiis formerly appointed a considerable 
number of old and inefficient men have been weeded out in the 
coarse of settlement operations, and the remainder have all 
been thoroughly trained ill their duties. Almost every mao 
has had his pay raised under recent arrangements, and the 
rates of pay are now liberal. Strict performance of the pat- 
warTs duties should now be required, and especially no excuse 
should be received for the patwari not residing within his 
circle. 

Vilbg© watclimen. The following are the statistics for village watchmen in the 
district oiilside the muni cipal ' towns:— 


TiiliJiii. 

1 

i'upulation of 
villages iu 
1891. 

Xuuiber of 
families io 
villages iu 
ipi. , 

K umber of 
village 
watclimeu lu 
1892. 

Average per 

WATOIIMAX 

Of popu- 
lation. 

Of fami- 
lies. 

Bhcra 

171,008 

33,825 

162 

1,056 

208 

Shahpur 

127,983 

27,441 

141 

007 

195 

Kliusliab 

141,795 

31,410. 

177 

801 

178 

Total Bistriot ... 

440,730 

■.■92,676 

480 

016 

103 


Foi" the whole district there is one watchman to 9I6 of 
population or to 193 families. No watchman in this district 
is paid in kind, or otherwise than in cash at a fixed rate of 
monthly salary. Of the 480 watchmen about 65 are paid at the 
rate of Ks. 4 per mensem, about 15 at the rate of Es. 5 per 
mensem, and the remaining 400 or so receive pay at the rate 
of S per mensem, so that the total cost of the village watch- 
men is about Es. 18,000, or less than 3 per cent, on the land 
revenue assessment of the district. In most villages the 
arrangements arc tkosu which wore made at regular settlement 
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tlie population of tlie districfs was only 302^700, and as 
population has increased by 60 per cent, since then, and has 
greatly shifted its location, the village watchmen arrange- 
ments require general revision. 

The general riile as regards the levy of the village watch- 
men’s pay is to charge it at an all-round. rate on all the houses 
in the village except those of persons who are exempted by 
general consent as too poor to pay, or as servants of the cGin- 
munity^ such as barbers, bard-musicians and mosque attendants* 
In a considerable number of villages, however, the watchmen 
are paid either wholly or partly from the proceeds of the tax 
on artisans {kamidna} and the balance only is spread over the 
houses. From a report made in 1873 it appeared that of 
the 667 villages then inhabited, no cess was levied in 100 vil- 
lages, a rate on the land revenue was levied in 9, a rate on 
houses only in 165, while in 182 villages the watchmen were 
paid entirely out of the hamidna income, and in 211 they were 
paid partly out of the kamidna income and partly by a rate on 
houses. 

The village servants consist of the carpenter, blacksmith > 
potter, shoemaker, barber, and sweepai*. Each has his appointed 
work and in return for his services receives certain fixed 
dues from the cultivators at each harvest. These dues are 
generally deducted from the common heap of grain before 
division between the landlord and tenant, and vary greatly in 
different parts of the district. For instance, in the Jhelam cir- 
cle of the Shahpur tahsil, it is usual to allow the village menials 
on wells so mauy topds of grain for each cultivating share of 
a well, which is generally a third or a fourth of the whole area 
attached to the well, and on other classes of cultivation so many 
topd^s per plough. The average allowance in this circle may be 
stated as follows : — 


Laborer or kamio. 

Service. 

Kumbee 

ALBO 

Per well 
on chahi 
lands. 

OF TOPAS 
WED 

Per plough 
on other 
soils. 

Lohiir ... ... 

Irou-work ... ... ... 

^ '..24 

4." 

Tarkhan 

Wood - work ... 

37 


Kubhar ... ... 

Pottery ... 

30 


Muaalli 

Ganeral labor ... ... 

75 

’ 10 

Kubhar 

Carrying the grain home ... 

57 

12 


Barber ... 

24 

.4 

Mirasi 

Bard-musician ... ... 

16 

2 

Fakir dara 

Dara attendance ... i . . 

6 

I 

Muhassil or wazrikash ... 

Protection and weighing ... 

100 

16 

Imam masjid 

Mosque attendance . . , 

16 

2 


Total 1 .. 

j 383 

56 


Chapter m, D. 
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Village watchmen. 
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mpter III, B- Tlie agriciiltural labor of tbe country is largely supplied 
by tlie village ineoials above described, but at harvest time 
Jommumties mostly of the sweeper caste, move 

MTesiures. about the country to assist in reaping the crops, their custom- 
gr i cu i t u r a 1 arj remuneration being one sheaf out of every 2 1 , which some- 
>rers. times xneans as much as eight annas a day. When men are 

employed on weeding they are paid at the rate of about Rs. 2 
per acre, and on threshing and cleaning grain, at four sers of 
grain per day and their food. The usual rate of wages for 
earth-work is a rupee per maria which is equivalent to Rs. 1-9-0 
perthoiisand cubic feet. Table No. XSVII shows the general 
rates of wages at different times. Thirty years ago, the usual 
rate for unskilled labor was 1| annas a day, and nowit is 
three annas, and the rates for skilled labor have similarly 
risen. Notwithstanding the rise in the price of grain, the 
condition of the unskilled laborer is now much better than it 
was, owing to the rise in wages and the greater steadiness in 
the demand for labor. 

village III some villages one or more persons, who are looked on 
Meos. as the dependents of the proprietary body, receive concessions 

from that body, as a whole, in return for service, but such 
grantees arc much fewer in this district than in districts further 
east. The grants are generally made for services rendered at 
mosques, shrines and village rost-liouses, and sometimes take the 
form of a grant of proprietary right in the land so long as the 
grantee performs his duties, but more often consist in the pay- 
ment by the whole proprietary body of the land revenue due on 
the grantee^s land. A.t the recent revision of settlement, a 
tendency was noticeable to resume these grants, and leave 
such services to bo paid for directly. 

Transfers onaiid. Table No. XSXII gives statistics of land transfers. The 

statistics for the different assessment circles have been discuss- 
ed in detail in the assessment reports. 

Sales o£ land. The statistics for the whole district regarding sales of land 

give the following yearly averages for five years^ periods 


PciiucL 


I^N-amber of 
f ■ ■ sales. 

Area sold. 

Price per 
. acre. 

18G5-70 


G1 

Acres. 

1,407 

Ks. 

S 

imom ... 

■..» ■■■ ... 

137 

2,524 1 

11 

1876-80 

■ ■ • 1 » '»;♦■■■ 

- 129 

2,493 1 

19 

1880-85 


! 177 

1 3,544 

13 

1885*90 


i <538 

7,355 

15 

1890»98 (tbreo years) 

... ... , 

i 750 

8,270 

20 


The number of sales and area sold per annum show a steady 
increase. The price paid has risen from about Rs 10 to about 
Rs. 20 per acre, and for the last eight years has equalled more 
than fifty times the annual land revenue assessment of the land 
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soHV ' The area "annaally sold equals about a tliree-liuiidredth Chapter 'll Is 1). 
part of the total area, excludiug that owned by the State, and 
about half of this fraction annually passes into the hands of non - 
agriotiltarists. The selling value of the whole privately-owned 
land of the district is now about three crores of rupees, or fifty 
times the new land revenue assessment. 

The statistics regarding mortgages of land give the follow- Mortgages of 
ing annual averages of five yeaiV periods : — 


Village ' 
Communities' 
and Tenures. 

Sales of laud. 


Mortgages 

land. 


Period. 

Number ■ 
of 

mortgages. 

Area 

mortgaged. 

Area re- 
deemed 
from 

mortgage. 

Assessment in 

R.DPEES 

! 

Of area 
mortgaged. 

Of area 
.redeemed. 


I 

Acres. 

Acres. 

' Es. 

Es. 

1865-70 

204 i 

; 6,578 ^ 

.. 1 


... 

1870-75 ... ... 

338. ^ 

8.681 


... 

... 

1875-80 

525 

6,959 

2,810 


... 

1880-85 

675 

9,1X8 

3,466 

... 


1885-00 

2,099 

30,180 

7,079 

0,943 

■ ‘2M7 

1800-03 (thrcn j-ears) 

2,103 

17,403 

7,769 

8,574 

, '4,124, 


The great increase in the last eight years is partly due 
to Bettlenieut operations 'which, brought to light many old mort- 
gages which had, hitherto escaped record ; but there can be no 
doubt that the amount of moi’fcgage is rapidly increasing. On 
the average of the last three years the area mortgaged annually 
exceeded the area redeemed by 9,634 acres, or about a two 
hundred and fiftieth part of the total privately-owned land in 
the district. As, however, the land most commonly mortgaged 
is cultivated land of comparatively good (jualit}^ the assess- 
inent of the mortgaged land is a better measure of the amount 
of mortgage than is the total area-. On the average of the last 
three years the assessment of the land mortgaged has exceeded 
that of the land redeemed by Es. 4,450, or ()‘7 per cent, of the 
total new land revenue assessment of the district. The follow- 
ing statement shows the increase of 
settlement ' 


mortgage since regnilar 


Period, 




Area under mortgage 

IN ACRES. 

" j 

Revenue : 
assessment: 

1 of mon- 
'gaged land. 

' Percent- ■ : 

age of 
.assessment 

i. 

Number oi 
m engages. 

Total. 

Of winch 
cultivated. 

1 .' ■ : , 

of mort» 
gaged li'.ncl 
on total 
assessment 
of the 
diatriefc. 

Scttle-7 

' -5 

'pt : 

O 

88,008 

/■v; 21,248 

24,243 


14,627 



74,302 



In 1893 
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hapterlll, B. This shows a great increase in tlie last thirfcy-fiye years. 
The cnltiTOted area nnder morfcgage now equals 12 per cent, of 
3ommimties total cultivated area, and pays 13 per cent, of tlie total 

ind Tenures, assessment of the district. The cultivated area held on morU 
lortgages of gage by new agriculfcnrists, ia., by men who were not land- 
d' owners at the time of the regular settlement, is 58,500 acres, 

paying an assessment of Rs. 52,053, or 9 per cent, of the total 
assessment of the district. A certain proportion of this is held 
by village artisans who themselves cultivate the land, but by 
far tlie greater part is held by money-lenders taking rents from 
cultivating tenants or from the owner himself who cultivates 
the land as a tenant under the mortgagee with little hope of 
ever redeeming it. 


Alleimiion of land. 


For the district, as a whole, these figures are bad enough. 
But in the more thickly peopled and fully cultivated pai’ts oJE 
the distinct the proportion of the land alienated from its original 
owners is much more serious. For instance, in the Jhelam 
circle of the Bhera tahsil 7| per cent, of the whole cultivated area 
have changed hands by sale since settlement, 4 per cent, having 
passed finally into the hands of money-lenders, and 16 per 
cent, are now held under mortgage, almost entirely by the non- 
agricultural classes. Among the causes of these transfers 
ai^e— (1) that many of the owners of land in pastoral villages 
on the introduction of canal irrigation found they had more 
land in their hands than they could themselves cultivate and 
readily parted with their rights in the excess area for cash ; 
(2) that many of them, being addicted to cattle-theft and 
rioting and of a litigious disposition, became involved in costly 
proceedings before the Criminal and Civil Courts and burdened 
their lands for money to pay the fines and costs ; and (3) that 
the standard of food, clothing and dwellings has risen greatly 
since settlement, and many landowners have lived beyond 
their means. The chief cause of the numerous transfers how- 


ever undoubtedly is the great rise in the money-value of land, 
which made the money-lending classes anxious to get a hold 
upon it by advancing money on every opportunity to the 
improvident Musalman landowners, combined with our legal 
system which makes it possible to obtain and execute decrees 
containing more interest than principal. 

Process of expro- process by which this state of things lias been brought 

ownem ^ about may be best understood by taking the case of a typical 

Musalinan peasant, say in the Ara circle of the Shahpor talisil. 
Fifty years ago, under Sikh rule, the grandfather owned a 
share in a well, and with his two pidrs of bullocks cultivated 
his 8 or 10 acres of land annually. The representative of 
the Sikh Government; took from him in kind the whole of 
the third of the gross produce which in that circle forms the 
landloriTs share, leaving him Just enough to support himself, 
his family and Ins cattle. He had little need of cash for his 
daily transactions, and there being no margin of profit left Mm 
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on Ilia cultivation, bad no credit on wbieh to ^borrow. Then CImpter III, B. 
came Britisb rule, arui liis asaessmeut was ebniinutGd f 7— 

kind to cash, and red need at first to 80 Coiim 

after to 50 per cent, of tlie iiet profits of bis cultivation^ the and Teiinres- 
other 50 per cent, being presented to hioi by a generous but Process of expro- 
shovt-siglited Government. rhirtj years ago, after tb(3 priatioa of p®asaiit 
assessment of the regular settlement had been made, and prices 
began to rise rapidly, the father succeeded to an an encumbered 
property, and found he could in fair years easilj^ pay t':e reve - 
niiG demand, and Imve a considerable profit over, a. ’ol so was 
much better off thnn Ijis father hud been uude^r the Biklis, But 
he was unthrifty, and perhaps unlucky in bad seasons, and 
finding that the llinda money-lender in the neiglibourisig towis, 
with an eye to that margin of profit, was quite r('‘ady to ad- 
vance him cash, whether in order to pay the land revenue, to 
replace a dead bullock or to indulge some extravagant wdsh, 
he too readily plunged into debt, agreeing to tise rate of inter- 
est demamloil. Notwithstanding Iris eiforls to pay off the debt, 
the bigii rate of componiid intt:n*est afo up all Ins payments, 
and after ineffoetuul struggles nguinst tlie meshes 'whicli sur- 
rounded him, lie smaannlied to his patient, far-sighted creditor 
and mortgaged his land for u. sum ndiieh lie could never 
hope to repay, and whicli •was largely mane up of interest: 
charged year after year on th(^ small advances actnnlly matle, 
and of interest on interest. Wdieii tlio smi sneec'erheil five or 
ten yeo.rs ago to the tineostrul land, lu' f^mmi himself a,t the 
mercy of the money-lemler mortgagee, who ■j'o/i.lisos us land- 
loiuFs pi'ofits the same tlnvil of the produce which the Sikh 
kardar I’oalised from liis grandfutlier us Srute dues, ami who, 
if the peasant kicks too bard against tbc.* pricks, luis tbe power 
to turn him out of bis ancestral bolding and make him a land- 
less laborer. Tbe now merely nominal t>roprietor is thus even 
worse off than bis grandfather was under Sikh rule, for the Hindu 
money-lender, now really bis landlord, luiving Ids pecuniary, 
self-interest alone to u id mate him and plenty of other tenants 
available, is likely to prove a liarsber master tban the^Sikh 
kardar, who knew it would be difficiiU to find anothei*' tenant 
if he pressed Ids man beyond the power of endurance. And 
what has the State gained by the course of events ‘f The Sikh 
Government realised one-third of the gross produce^ the British 
Government voluntarily gave up .half of this to the peasant, 
hoping to make him more ])rosperous and independent, but he 
is even poorer and more of a serf than 'he was when we found 
him, and the revenue so generously relinquished by the State 
now finds its way into the pockets of the money-lender, wiio 
practically run no risks in making his small loans, and has 
already recouped himself for them many times over. 

Notwithstanding tlje great increase of agriculr.orul in- Economic concli- 
debtednesB, which is even wox'se than the above figures would t.ion of the people, 
show, for there is a very large amounfe of auseciired debt due' by 
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the peasants to the money-lending classes^ the economic con- 
dition of all classes of the people has greatly improved since 
the commencement of British rule. The owner of land who 
has managed to keep his expenditure within his income and to 
. retain unencumbered possession of his ancestr^il holdings is very 
much better oS than his grandfather was. His cultivation 
has extended (the average area of cultivation per proprietor is 
now 13 acres against 9 at regular settlement) ; there has been 
a marked increase in the means of irrigation ; the produce of 
his holding has been greatly increased ; prices of agricnltnral 
produce have approximately doiibled ; and notwithstanding the 
recent great increase in the total land revenue of the district, 
it absorbs a much smaller fraction of the gross produce than it 
did in the days of Sikh rule. The greatly increased margin of 
profit is secured to the peasant proprietor, so long as he keeps 
out of debt, and his standard of comfort has risen in a marked 
degree, as regards food, dress and general mode of life. Even 
the indebted proprietor who has alienated his ancestral land 
is only u degree worse off than his grandfather was under a 
rapacious Sikh kardar. The large tenant-class have, owing to 
the rapid expansion of cultivation and irrigation, found it easy 
to get land on favourable terms, artisan and laboring 

classes have shai’ed in the general prosperity, employment has 
become more certain and abundant, and the construction of 
roads and railways has made them much more secure against 
famine. Strong evidence of this prosperity is to be found in 
the comparatively high birth-rate and low death-rate, and in the 
marked decrease in all kinds of infirmities shown by the results 
of the recent census. 'Ihe clasps which have benefited most 
by the introduction of British rule is the money-lending class, 
who have taken full advantage of the commercial character of 
our legislation to annex to ' theniselves much more than their 
proper share of the capital which has been accumulated under 
the poos Bnianniea. 

the Some account of the character of the different tribes is 
given in Section C of this Chapter. On the whole the Musal- 
mau peasants of this district are a fine race, of good physique, 
manly, fairly industrious, hospitable and well disposed. Their 
chief faults are want of thrift, jealousy and factions spirit* 
Although little nK)re than a generation has passed since the 
district w<is a scene of anarchy, crimes of violence are not 
common. Only some 12 murders on the average are committed 
annually, and these are generally due to sexual jealousy or ill- 
feeling en|^,i|^r€d by disputes about land. Riots are not very 
iwrious, and are wonderfully few considering the 
quick temper wduch characteri.ses many of the people and parti- 
cularly perhaps the Awans. When the strongarmof the law put 
down criomsof violence, the jealous character of the people made 
them tpk© to. intrigue as a means of injuring their enemies, and 
0 Ur itfectiVe system of legislation made our taw Courts, both 



Criminal and Civil a ready instrument to their lands* One of the Chapter III, D* 
worst featotres of the present character of the population is the 
readmess with which .partisans combine to manufacture or fjommumties 

bolster up cases against members of the opposite party, and and Tenures, 
the utter disregard for truth they show when they come into Character of the 
Court either as parties or witnesses; Sometimes the man who P^^ople. 
so readily commits perjury is influenced by a desire to help a 
friend, but morepften the motive is to injure an enemy, tho 
motto of the jealous partisan apparently being always to hit a 
man when he is down. There are, however, signs that this fac- 
tious, litigious, intriguing spirit is not so strong as it was, and 
some hope that the coming generation will display less of this 
flaw in an otherwise admirable character than did their 
fathers. ' , 
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SECTION A. --AGRICULTURE, ARBORICULTURE 
AND.LIVE.STDCK. . 

. f ,Tir A' Ta,blo No. XIV gives general figiires for cultivation and 
Chapter IV? A. ami for State waste laud ; while the rainfall is shown 

Agnculture, in Tables iilj III A and 111 B. Table No. XVII shows 
Arboriculture statistics of lands owned by the State, Table No. XX gives the 
and LiYC-stock* under the priiicioal staples^ and Table No. XXI the average 

General statisiics. Statistics of live-stock will be found in Table No. 

XXII. Further statistics are given imder their vaidous headings 
ill the subse(|ueut paragraphs of this chapter. Laud tenures, 
tenants find rent, and the employment of field labour, arc 
subjects w'hich have already been noticed in Chapter III. 

Total area a)ul According to tlio professional revenue survey made ai 
iveauudcr culuva- various times between 1853 and 1835 tho total area of the 
district is 4,651 sqna.ro miles, or including the rivers 4,607 
square miles ; according to the recent re-measuremonts made by 
the patwaris it is, including that portion of tho rivers which 
lies within tdm boundary of the district, 4,741 square miles, of 
which in .1893 477 square miles were returned as uncultiirable, 
o,lb6 as cultiirable, and only 1,074 square miles or less than a 
fourth of the total area of the district, as under cultivation. 

According to the records of regular settlement which 
were compiled at different times between 1855 and 18G4, the 
total cultivated area esccludiug land recently thrown out of 
cultivation was 304,870 acres. The area undor cultivation 
has gone on steadily increasing year by year and was returned 
in 1S8S as 6.12,059 acres, and in 1803 as 087,217 acres, or 
Hiueh more tluin double the area of regular settlement. During 
the last six' years cultivation has increased at the average 
rate of more than 12,000 acres per annum. The increase of 
(uilti vutioi! in the ditlereiit tahsils since regular settlement has 
been 131, per cent, in the Bhera tahsil, 173 per cent, in the 
Shuhpur tahsil, ami 89 per cent, in tho Khusliab tahsil. The 
moiH^ rapid rate of incr(>ase in the two former talisils has been 
mainly duo to the extension of irrigation from inundation 
canals. 

kgtlmUvLml tracts. ^ ^4’ cultivation varies with the physical character 

of iho difibreut parts of the district which have been already 
describtni in Chapter 1. At the recent revision of settlement 
the district wms divided into assessment circles based ou 
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those pliysical features and the resulting modes of caltivation. Chapter IV, A. 
The main divisions are (I.) the Chenab valley ; (2) the Bar 
uplands between the Olienab and Jheiam ; (3) the Jhelam 
valley ; (4) the sandy Thai uplands west of the Jhelam ; (5) the 
Mohhr tract along the foot of the Salt range,* and (6) the valleys 
inside the range. The administrative division of the district 
into tahsils made it necessary to subdivide the Bar and Jhelaiii 
valley tracts, and the distance of part of the latter tract from the 
river made it necessary to constitute part of it a separate circle, 
so that the assessment circles as iinally fixed were as follows : — 


'rabsil, 


A8.sessmeut circle j CmTCf>pomliu|!:^ circle ,B.i’icl' dcbcripiiou 
iiuw adopted. : uT rcg’ular welllcuicnt. of prcsoui circle. 


Ciiciiub 
lilicnt .t.*) Bur ... 

J be] a III 
Bar ... 
Bhiihpur ... ! i A:ra ... 

; ll ■ 

t! J he lam 

' i .1 he lam 
i ' 

3r:::v::-b 

KUuijhab,,. I I Thai 

-!! 

j I Mohiir 

llniu ... 


^ iiilha r 

) 

^■Cliciuih valley. 

llNukka 

1 Uicir .... 

U pluild. 

I^Nakka ■. ■... 

! ( K ith dr 


^ dliclum valley. 

1 fiir ' 

Uphiiid. 

U lar ... ' 

iCXiiUa 

} 

^ UpUuid. 

J , 

^^Niikka 

i^IIiihur 

j 

j Jhelam valley. 

'(Uithiir 

) 

^Jholam valley, 

j .. Is Uiv k{i , , , , , . 

jThal ... 

Baocly upland. 

j ^ Daiida 

i 1 Foot of hills, 

C Moll dr : 3 



Hill 

i Salt range. 


Ill the Blieraand Shalipiir tahsils and in that portion of the Bods of the cis. 
Jholam valley which lies in the Khushab tahsil, the people 
a rule recognise no differences of soil except such as are based 
on the existence or otherwise of irrigation, and on the capacity 
which each kind of soil possesses of retaining water for a longer 
or shortei' period. In the riverain, land annually ioniidated 
by ordinary floods is called kachcha ; higher land subject to 
iuundatioa by high floods is called h$la^ a term generally applied 
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ihapter ITj A. islands in tlie river channel; a thin layer of alluvial 

- — soil over river-sand is called mppar ; a deposit of silt on old 

Agrieultoe, h attj vrliWe seu or is the general term for land 

.dSK. subject to inundation from tho river. A light sandy soil is 
Joils of the eis- ratuli (^^e.5 sandv) ; a more fertile loam with a less 
slam tract. admixture of sand is called from its color ratti (le.^ red) ; 

and a still stronger clayey soil is known as dar^ or, if it be in 
a hollow often filled with rain water, dahbar. With sufficient 
moisture dar is the most productive, but in ordinary seasons 
ratti' gives the best crops. Land impregnated with salts is 
everywhere known by the name of or, kallar or kalri, Maira 
is liighlying generally sandy ground on which rain water does 
not lie ; patches of hard barren land off which water flows 
readily are called rari ; both are included in the term ihangar, 
which means liighlying land. Bhusri is light sandy loam, while 
a harder lowlyiug loam is called roW. The long narrow 
depressions which are frequent in the B^r, and are probably 
old river channels, are generally known as vdhal ; if very 
narrow they are called nail; a wide hollow is called 
clmra, and a small hollow chol ; lowlyiug ground in which grass 
grows well is called talla. Bag is the sloping bank of a 
hollow or depression. Cultivated land is generally called rarhi ; 
if embanked to catch the drainage water off neighbouring higher 
laud it is kardhi^ karhat or ; if near the village and benefit- 
ing from its manure it is nydi (a term also applied to patches 
of cultivation iu the Bar) ,* if irrigated from wells or jhaldrs 
it is chdhi or dhi ; if irrigated from a canal (ndJa) it is nahri 
In this tract for assessment purposes’ the soils have been 
classed according to means of irrigation as follows : — 

1. Chdki.y including all land irrigated from wells or jha-- 
Idrsj whether assisted by canals or river floods 
or not. 

.2, . Nahrl.^ i.e., land ordinarily irrigated by canals. 

8. Saildb^ land subject to iDimdation from the 

4. Bdrdnii ie., land depeiidejit on the immediate rain-^ 
fall only. 

Boils ol the Tiaal. Ill the Thai the peasants make the following distinctions of 
soil* Ldhga or paili is the name given to the patches of hard 
level soil which appear here and there between the sandy 
hil locks, benefit from their scanty drainage and produce fair 
crops of hdjra and motk The sides and surfaces of the hillocks 
themselves are sometimes (especially near the villages) slightly 
scratched and sown with the seeds of the water-melon, and 
this primitive style of cultivation is known as varL When 
uncultivated, the sanddiills are known as Uhbaovinan^ or collect- 
ivoly as and'the hard patches between are called kfc, or, 
^haii extonsive, fi'i* In Uiis' tract iio distinction of 'soil or 
'.plass has boon made for assessment purposes. ’ 
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The wide barren plain of hard sal fe-impregnatied soil near Chapter IV* A* 
the base of the known collectively as cJihachhy' m 

also called A little cultivation is carried on here by 

means of the rainfall on the field itself and this is known as and Live-stock. 
hundi ov hdrdni^ hnt the most usual form of cultivation is by Soils of the MoEar. 
meaiivS of long low embankments so constructed as to guide the 
drainage of the higher barren soil (rarij on to fields lying at 
a slightly lower level, wliioli then become Gapahle of cultiva- 
tion, and are known as rariddr. The stony land at the base of 
the hills is called gar of garanda, and the cultivated land 
further out on to svhich the water of the hill-torrents is con- 
ductedl by a system of embankments is called miiadar, and 
corresponds to the hail of the hill circle. Still further out the 
lands which only benefit from plentiful drainage bursting the 
banks of the nearer fields are known as chhalddr. Patches of 
cultivation inside the hills are called chdkri. Here for purposes 
of assessment the soils are classed as (!) ndladnr or lands 
benefiting from hill -torrents ; (2) rariddrj or lands receiving 
drainage from barren tracts lying slightly above them ; or 
(3) bdrdni (the bundi of last settlement) or lands dependent 
on their own rainfall alone. 

The soil of the valleys, formed by the gradual disintegra- ^^*1® 
tionofthe limestone and sandstone I’ocks of which rhe upper 
surface of the range is chiefly coraposed, is exceedingly fertile 
and its powers are being constantly renewed by fresh deposits 
brought down by the torrents from the surrounding hills, so that 
there is little need of manure or fallows. It does not vary 
much, in general character throughout the tract, except that in 
Jfiba and other villages to the north-east, which are bounded 
on the north by a range of sandstone, instead of the usual lime- 
stone, the soil is more sandy and less fertile than in the villages 
to Tihe west. Its productive powers, however, differ greatly in the 
several villages, and even in the same village, according as the 
situation of the field places it more or less in the way of inter- 
cepting the fertilizing deposits brought down by the hili-torrents 
after rain, or of receiving the drainage from neighbouring 
higher grounds. It is on this distinction that the peasants 
base their classification of soils, which has been followed in 
the recent settlement. Where a torrent debouches from the 
hills on to comparatively level ground, a strong embankment 
is thrown across it, not to hold up the water permanently, but 
to turn it out of its deep natural channel on to the higher-lying 
culturable land. Shonld one embankment not he sufficient, 
another is made lower down to control the surplus 
water, and so on, until the whole of the water brought down 
by the torrent, laden with its limestone mud, is poured 
over the fields on the slopes of the valley. If the torrent 
is a large one, the embankments are so arranged as to 
divide the body of the water into several more manage- 
able streams* The fields , which, receive the first flow have 
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Eipter IV 


i tlieu p«».ea o. ttongh a. 

xrl,: ".'of' Se valley. Wve <?«" 

SSH£SH;»i 

•mnain c -v aiul almost niicultnvaLle. Those tiekts winch get the 
are the most favourably situated or they 

i smi o ir nation eve after a scanty shower. They are 
Tnonts noede.l to retain the water sufficiently long after heavy 
i;tfsibmti''"m.n^ htlow a' ^ I’iSago^sire "and benefiting 

m^ronlv the surface drainage from a. s.nall tyoa of higher- 
hi,”riaS: ave classitled ns amirm Their embankments are 
.imernllv lower ami weaker than those ot the /ioi fields, and 
H ir soi looser and liglder. Those fiehls agam winch are so 
s i nJt d as to get very little drainage at al and to he depond- 
e almost entirely on the rain which falls directly on thorn , 
ire Elown as rakiL or banmi and are often more stony than 
hail or mnira- These are the only important distinctions 
of soil recognised hv the people and useful for assessment 
purposes. All land not in-i-mted from a well or perrnanent 
vater-course has accordingly been classed as /laii, raa.m or 
I Xii. The small area irrigated from wells is classed as c/m/it, 
and the insignificant area irrigated by small perennial streams 
Im classed as nahri. 

The classification of the total area under cultivation accord- 
MoanBof uT.vatf„n. ;^,.ig^tioii is as follows (in a cres):- 


i 

! 

ChuhL 1 

Kabri. j 

Bailab. 

Baraiii. 

Total. 

Al Setilem^nt V) 

131 , 545 ' 

■ 2,192 

45,025 

125,508 

304, 8?0 

In 1S!K] ... ... - ! 

2B6,524^ 

1 87,054 

1 ■' 

09,B3B! 202,203 

j 

687,217 

[ lif^rca^t' per eent . 1 .. 

80| Great 

52* m 

t 125 
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Tho niuober of wells in use lias increased irom 4,646 Gliapter IV, A. 
at settlomeut t.o 6,773 in 1887 and 6,8G5 lu. 1893. The a \-TTI 
average area returned ns chdhi per well is 34. acres^ and the 
area of crops actually harvested per well 25 acres on and live-stock, 

the average of the last three years, c., only three-fourths o£ Means of irriga- 
tlie total area returned as ordinarily cultivated with the aid of tion. 
irrigation from wedls actually produces an irrigated crop on 
an average of years. 

The area flooded directly by the rivers is not capable of 
any further marked increase, and lias remained fairly con- 
stant at about 09,000 acres for the last five years. 

The area cultivated by means of the local rainfall, aided 
in part by mountain torrents or the drainage f rom neighbouring 
higher ground, has raucli more than doubled since settlement 
and has increased in the last five years by 40,000 acres. On the 
average of the last five years, however, only 2,00,432 acfes have 
produced an unirrigated crop, so that on an average of years 
more than a fourth of the uuirrigated area under cultivation 
fails to produce a crop. 

The enornious increase in canal irrigation is a marked 
feature in the history of tlie distriei. The area irrigated by 
canals increased from 08,050 acres in 1888 to 87,054 acres in 
1893, and is likely to go on increasing rapidly as canals are 
bfuhig frirtlier (leve](>prMl, 

Facility of irrigation from welis dependa (1) on the quality Wells, 
of the water, (2) on its depth below the surface, (3) on the 
continuity of the supply. In the river valleys and those parts 
of the Bar uplands which adjoin them- the sub-surface water 
is almost everywhere sweet ; there is however a noteworthy 
exception in a small belt of land running from Dhakwan to 
Kot Pahlwan where the subsoil water is impregnated with 
salt to such an extent as to injure the crops in dry years ; 
there is some reason to believe that in this tract the efect of 
the spread of canal irrigation has been to increase the saltness 
of the well water, and the state of the crops irrigated from 
wells in that area should be watched. In the Bar uplands far 
from the rivers the water in the wells is often brackish 
and unsuitable for irrigation. In the plain portion of the 
Khushab tahaif, except ill the narrow strip immediately along 
the river, the subsoil water is so impregnated with salt as 
to be quite useless for purposes of irrigation and in many 
places undrinkable, so that irrigation from wells in that large 
tract is almost unknown. In the Salt range the subsoil water 
in the basins of the valleys is generally sweet, even close to the 
margin of the Salt lake of Ucbhali. As for the depth to water, 
that naturally increaBes as one goes away from the channels of 
the rivers, even in greater proportion than the rise of the land 
surface aboTo sea4evel. In the; river ."Talleys the depth, to ' 
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water varies from about 15 feet near tlie river to about 40 feet 
near the edge of the Bar upland ; bat in the Ara circle in 
some places about ten miles from the river water is not found 
within 55 feet from the surface. The introduction of canal 
irrigation has had a marked effect in raising the water-level in 
the Jhelam circle^ where in many places instead of 200 pots 
on the Persian-wheel only 150 or less are now required ; this 
effect has been greatly enhanced by the record flood of July 
1893, since which the subsoil level at the head-quarters 
station has risen to within 6 feet of the surface and the 
foundations of some of the buildings threaten to subside. 
In the Bar uplands the depth to water varies from 50 to 80 
feet, and many wells require 400 pots on the Persian- wheel. 
In the Thai the depth to water is 55 feet or more. 

The continuity of the supply of water depends on the 
nature of the substrata ; in many parts of the district there is 
a substratum of water-bearing sand through which water per- 
colates regularly and rapidly into the well. This is called the 
sachi and the success of a well depends on whether it has been 
sunk far enough to reach this atrahim. If the sack has not 
been reached the water is soon exluinsted and the well cannot be 
constantly worked, so that the area it irrigates is small. In the 
Chen^b valley as a rule the sach is better the farther one goes 
from the river, and the wells near the river are more easily 
exhausted and irrigate a smaller area than those towards the 
B^r. 

Almost everywhere in the district the wells are made of 
burnt brick set, not in mortar, but in mud ; and so good 
is the subsoil that such wells last for many years. In the 
Bar such wells practically last for ever, aud many old wells 
made by the former inhabitants centuries ago have been dug 
out, I’epaired and set agoing. The site of such a well is some- 
times discovered by noticing that goats will not sit over it. 
The cost of a well depends chiefly on the depth to water 
and varies from Rs. 150 near the river to Rs. 500 or more in 
the Bar, An ordinary well in the river valleys may be 
taken as costing about Rs. 200 besides the peasant's labor. 

When a site is to be chosen for a new well the landowner 
calls together his friends and procures Rs. 1-4-0 worth of gur. 
The experienced men among them consult as to what would be 
a good place, and select if possible ground raised slightly above 
, the level of the land to be irrigated. They try to get a site 
towards the north, as it is found by experience that water 
flows better to the south than to the north ! This idea is 
probably due to the general slope of the country being south- 
wards. It is also found that water does more work when it 
flows nearly level with the ground than when it flowis at a 
higher level. When the site has been chosen a blessing is 
prayed for fdud hher dkhi}^ a potful of water is poured on 
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the place, and a lamp of the put on it. Then the most 
respectable men present , take a spade {kahi), and all holding 
it together strike it into the ground to mark the spot chosen 
(thappa mdrna) ; the younger men then commence the excava- 
tion and the rest of the p wr is distributed. 

The universal means of irrigation from wells is the Persiau- 
wheel, the wood-work of which costs about Rs. 30. Sometimes 
this appai’atus is set up on the bank of a canal or of a branch 
of the rivei’, when it is called o^ jhaldr. The rope-and-bucket 
apparatus is used only for the purpose of raising drinking- 
water from the deep wells in the Thai. The cost of irrigation 
depends chiefly on the depth to water. In the river valleys 
small bullocks are strong enough to work the wheel, but in 
the deep wells of the Bar, where the wheel carries 400 pots, 
only the strongest cattle can work the well, and male buffaloes 
are most generally used, often costing Rs. 60 or more each. 
Here a well in full work requires 18 buffaloes, giving three 
pairs to each third of a well, and the owners of a well, some- 
times six or ten in number, generally get tenants to Join 
them for the season, the produce of the irrigated land being 
divided between them in proportion to the number of 
buffaloes supplied by each'. In other circles also it is common 
for a number of landowners to have shares in a well, but 
there it is usual for each sharei* to work the well for a period 
corresponding to his share, irrigating his own land from the 
well for that period. 

The area ordinarily cultivated with the aid of irrigation 
from a well varies greatly in different parts of the district, and 
so does the area annually harvested per well. For the whole 
district the average area so attached to a well is 34 acres, 
and the average area of irrigated crops actually harvested is 25 
acres. The extremes are found in the Ara circle where 54 
acres are on the average attached to a well, but only 24 
acres give a crop in the year ; and in the JSalt range where 
the area attached to a well averages only 2| acres but produces 
4| acres of irrigated crops annuallj". 

The nature of the crops grown on a well vai'ies con- 
siderably in the different tracts, and has been described 
ill the various assessment reports. For instance in the Jhelani 
circle of tahsil Bhera a well on the average gives annual- 
ly 25 acres of crop, of which 6 acres are grown in the 
khaiuf and 19 in the rabi. The kharif crop includes acres 

of jowaTj 1 1 acres of hdjra^ 2 acres of cotton, and an acre of 
maize, chhia^ sugarcane or rice, and the rabi crop 14 acres of 
wheat, 14 acres of barley, half an acre of gram, 2 acres of 
turnips, carrots and other vegetables, half an acre of poppy, and 
half an acre of pulses, oilseeds, or tobacco. In the Ara circle 
of tahsil Shahpur a well gives on the average 24 acres of 
crop, of which 6 acres are grown in the kharif and 18 in the 
rabi ; but here the detail is izorm oi jowdr, 1|; of cotton, and | 
Ikcro of chim^ hdjraov other crop in the kharif^ and in the rabi 
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Chapter IV, A- 13 acres of wlieat, 2| acres of vegetables, half an acre of barley, 
. • ~~7I baif an acre of oilseeds and 1 1 acres of pulses, tobacco, &c. 

jnLj^i^XCIXi vTir 

circle may be taken a& tlie exi-reme type of 

an ive-s oc . dependent almost entirely on irrigation from wells. 

tio/L^wcll iTnds^^' average area attached to a well is 54 acres, 
but of this only 24 acres ai’e cropped in a ^ear. A well with 
its block of land is generally divided for purposes of cultivation 
into three parts [Irihdijy each wmrked by two ploughs, so that a 
well ill full work has 6 yoke of 1 2 oxen. Each part of the 
well-block again is subdivided into two or three or four plots, 
one or more of which are cultivated for one year only and then 
left uncultivated for a year or more, because it is found that, 
owing to some quality of the soil or -water, continuous cropping 
gives a very poor outturn. It is also found that if land which 
has borne a wheat crop is sown even years after withymtw, or 
jowdr ]B>r\d witli wheat, the crop is bad, so that often wheat fol- 
lows wheat, and youvir /otMr continuously, but at an interval of 
one or two years. As water does not sink into the soil 
readily the ’well water can be conveyed along way economically, 
and small water channels (dd) carry it sometimes nearly half a 
mile from the well. In other parts of the river valleys the 
area attached to a well is smaller and more compact and a 
much smaller proportion of it is allowed to lie fallow for a year. 
Little attention is paid to rotation of crops ; wheat often follows 
wheat year after year ; but sometimes wheat is followed by 
cotton or yotrdr. Manure is applied to c/ui/ri lands so far as 
available, and «as fuel is generally plentiful in this district, less 
of the co^vdiing is consumed as fuel than in the east of the 
Punjab and more is available as manure. Owing to the trouble 
of carriage the lands near the village site generally are the 
best manured, and similarly of the lands attached to an out- 
lying well, the fields nearest the well usually get more manure 
than those at a distance, so that often outlying fields get practi- 
cally no manure at all and are consequently - left fallow more 
frequently than those near the well. Fields intended to grow 
rich crops such as sugarcane or poppy are plentifully manured. 

Canals. There was practically no canal irrigation in the district 

until in 1860 Mr. Macnabb, Deputy Commissioner, cleared out 
. at his own expense an old river channel which developed into 

the canal called after him the Macnabbw4b, and induced Malik 
Sahib Khan, Tiwana, to excavate a large canal to irrigatea grant 
of waste land given him at K^lra. The profits secured were so 
great that numerous other canals were soon after constructed, 
some by tho State ‘and othei*S by private persons, and- although 
several of these have since been abandoned or absorbed in others, 
there are now in existence four State and 10 private canals, 
more or less in working order. The State Canals are (1 the 
Station Canal, and (2) the Sahiw&I Canal, both in the Shahpur 
tkhsil, the hitter of wdiich has now absorbed the Macnabbwah 
and the old Sahiwal Canal| (3) theHaniwah in the Bhera tahsilj 
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and (4) tlie Corbjnwah in the Khnsbab tahsil The first two 
are the property of the Imperial Government and the two last 
are Provincial property. 

The State Canals in the Shahpur tahsil, which then con- 
sisted of the Station Canal, the Macnabbwah and the old Sain- 
wal Canal, were purchased in 1870 by the Imperial Government 
from local funds at a cost of Es. 20,610. In 1877 to 1880 an 
additional capital expenditure wns incurred and the capital out- 
lay raised to Rs. 40,739 at which it stood till 1891. Taking the 
averages of five-yearly periods we have the followirigstatistics;— • 


Foriod. 

Capital 
outlay to 
end of 
year. 

, 

Collections 
less- re- ' 
funds. 

■ 

Working 

e.\'peiises. 

Net re- 
venue. 

■Interest 

charges. 

I’ercenlage 
of net 
revenue 
on capital 
outlay, 

1870-75 

Rs, 

20,010 

Rs. 

6,006 

Hs. 

4.107 

Rs. 

1,899 

' Rs, ■ 
824 

Rs. 

9*2 

1875-80 

40,730 

1.1,781 

6,929 ' 

* 4,852 

1,629 

1C9 

1880-85 

40,739 

18,418 

9,668 

8,750 i 

1,629 

2r5 

1885-00 

40,730 

84,849 

1 

17,751 ■ 

17,098 ; 

1,629 

,121) 


Since 1890 further expenditure has been incurred under 
an Engineer Officer specially deputed for the improvement of 
these canals, and the accounts for the last three years stood as 
follows : — 


Year. 

Capital i 
outlay to j 
end of 
year. 

Collect ion Si 
■ less. ; 

refunds, 

■ 

Working 

expenses, 

- 

Net re« , 
%"etuie. 

1 Percentage 

I nterest ! ,5“' 
tlidrfcLw., capital 

outlay. 

1890-91 

Sa. 

40,739 

Us. 

49,601 

Rs. 

38,629 

Us. 

10,072 i 

Es. ! ■ 

1,629 j 269 

1891-92 

81,181 

48,315 

26.o35 

21,738 1 

3,247 i 20-8 

J892.0S ’ 

Yv. 

j 1,36,867 

67,161 

28,524 

38,637 ! 

5,475 ; 28-2 


the first twenty years of their working the balance of 
reveBue\t the credit of these canals, after deducting working ex- 
penses an^nterest, was Rs. 1,29,430 or more than three times 
the capital expenditure up to that time ; and in 1893, after twen- 
ty-three years of working, these canals, notwithstanding a now 
additional capital expenditure in the last two years of 
lis. 96,128, after deducting from the income all kinds of ex- 
penditure, including working expenses, interest, and even the 
capital outlay itself, had brought in a clear profit to the State 
of Rs. 58,50! . 
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Still more favourable are tlie returns of the Eaniw^h Canal 
in the Bhera tabsiL This canal was originally excavated in 
1870 by the Deputy Commissioner with the aid of ad- 

vances to the amount of Rs. 19,500, and the income of the 
caiia.1 in the first year of its running was Rs. 5,642 and in the 
second Rs. 19,070. The takdvi advances were paid off and in the 
third year after the commencement of the canal the capital 
cod. was eoctinguished and Government was in possession of a 
canal which had cost it nothing, capable of irrigating 6,000 acres 
and having a net revenue of Rs. 7,000 per annum. Since 
then the canal has been gradually extended out of revenue, 
yet in no year have the working expenses exceeded the in- 
come. There is no capital account, for the capital Las been 
repaid, and there is no interest charge against the canal. 

Taking the average of five-yearly periods the statistics are 
as follows:— 


! 

Period. 

Collections 
less refunds. 

W orkiug 
expenses. 

Net revenue. 

1870.75 


Bs. . 
9,920 

Rs 

6,251 

Ks. 

3,669 

1875-80 

. 

14,167 

6,6a6 

7,641 

1880-85 

.. 

28,480 

8,200 

20,230 

1885-00 

.. 

38,280 

11,245 

27,035 

The corresponding 
been — 

figures 

for the last three years have 

Period, 

Collections 
less re- 
funds. 

Working 

expenses. 

Net revenue. 

1800-01 


1 Bs. 

45,300 

Es. / 
9,613 

Ks. 

35,777 

1801-03 


j 33,964 

7,094 

^26,870 

1802-08 

.. 

50,750 

22,039 

27, 7U 


This canal, after extinguishing its capital cost, has daring 
the twenty-three years since it was commenced brought in to the 
Provincial Government a net profit of over Rs. 8,80,000. 


The Oorbynwah Canal in the Khushab tahsil was originally 
made in 1879 by Captain Gorbyu, Deputy Commissioner, at the 
cost of the District Board and KhushAb Municipal Committee, 
but finally in 1891 was acquired by the Provincial Government, 
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lof' 


together with Malik Sher Muhammad Khfin’s Canal along* 
side which it ran. The capital cost of the combined canal 
to Government is estimated at Ea. 38,671, inclnding Hs. 13,671 
spent on improvements after the acquisition. During the five 
years ending 1892 it irrigated on the average 2,428 acres, had 
an income of Es. 1,959 and an expenditure of Hs. 1,019, and 
brought in a net profit of Rs. 940 per annum. 

The private canals now in existence are as follows : — 


ISTo, 

Kiver. 

. 

Name of canal. 


Approxi- 
mate ai*ea 






irrigated. 

1 

Chenab ... 

Makhdiiraan wala .. . 



Acres. ■ 
1,000 
200 
300 
2,400 
100 
6,500 

6 600 

2 


Daimwala... 



3 

„ ... 

Mnbkamdinwal.a 



4 

Jlielam ,,, 

Pirauwala 



5 

M ' • » • 

Amir Chandwala 



6 


Numtiiwi'ila 



7 

it ••• .. 

Su 1 t.Tii M a hm ud wala 



■8 1 


Nabbewiila 



’iOO 

600 

12,000 

6,000 

6,600 

4,600 

200 

600 

100 

9 


Cbaharumi 



10 


S^hib Khan wala 


... ] 

11 

12 

13 

n 

,» ... 

Mekananwala 

Clullwala 

Sarf araz K h an wula 

.». ... 

•», ,,, 


14 


Jbammatanwala 



15 

ii • • • 

Natbuwala 



16 


Kandanv/ala 

••• 



Total Private Canals 


44,600 


This ciroa is approx iiiiafcely tlio maximuai irrigated in a 
good year, the average irrigation being considerably less. 
Besides the Malik Slier Muhammad (Janal bought up and 
absorbed in the Corbynwah, as already mentioned, the Jahan 
Khilnw^la in Bhera was purchased by the Provincial Govern- 
ment some years ago for Rs, 5,000 and absorbed in the 
Raniw^li,and the Mahotewala has recently been purchased by 
the Imperial Government for Rs. 1,200, and absorbed in the 
Sahiw^l Canal. A full account of each of the private canalB 
will be found in the assessment reports. 

At the recent revision of settlement, after full discussion, the 
following rules were sanctioned for all State Canals in the Bhern 
and Shahpur tahsils 

Rulea for assessment of lands irrigated hy Stale Canals in the Bhern and 
Shahpiirr tah$its. 

1. All irrigation from State Canals shall be chargeable with wafer-rate as 

lollows: — 

Fima irrigation- Rate per acre. 

, Ricie ... ... ... , ^3 

Ail other crop* . **’ 2 g 

Grass laiidi • 

- M/i %rngaUm^ 

AUoropi ,*,■■■■ _ 
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2. The assessing officer shall have discretionary power to remit, in whole 
or in part, the \vater-ratc on lands which have taken water, but ou which the 
crops have failed or been, very poor. 

8. He shall also have discretionary power to remit not more than half the 
water-r.ite on land assessed at chdhi or suildi&^ates. 

4. W hen the water-rate is remitted in whole or in part, a proportionate 
remission of the water-advantage rate will be granted. 

Ob the Corbynwah in the Khushab tahsxl the same rules apply except that 
there the sanctioned water-rates are as follows:— 


FIo'H' inngafion — 

drops of all kinds 
Grasslands 
TJff iyj'ii/afioj)-- 

(irops of all kinds 


Per acre, 

Bs. a. 

1 8 
0 2 


0 12 


Tlie soil OH tins side of the river is very inferior to tliat 
on tbe other side^ the grass lands in particular being very poor 
and tnuch impregnated with salt, and the supply of water is 
prooavious ; lienee the lower rates fixed. 

On private canals from the Jhelain the canal-owner gener- 
ally takes as the price of the water one-fourth of the gross 
produce of tlie land irrigated, both grain and. straw, after 
making the usual dednctioii for village menials. The accounts 
of the Kalra estate under the Court of Wards show that the 
average value of this income is about Rs. 2-G per acre irrigated, 
or very lu^arly the same as the flow rate of Rs. 2-8-6 per 
acre on the Btate Uanai.*^, Indeed on State Canals it is common 
for the cultivator to make over one-fourth of the gross pro- 
duce to a speculator of the shop-keeping class who in exchange 
agrees to pay the canal-rate of Us. 2-8-0 per acre- For lift 
irrigation the owners of private canals generally charge irom 
Rs, 16 to Rs, 22 on each j/ialdr or Persian-wheel erected on the 
bank of the canal. In some oases the owners of the land 
through which a private canal passes are entitled to the irriga- 
tion of a certain area free in return for their having given the 
land over which tlie canal passes — a source of frequent dispute 
and litigation. 

On the small private canals from the Chen^b river, the 
canal-owners usually take a water-rate in cash at the rate of 
Re. 1 to Re. i-4-0 per acre, the soil being inferior and tbe canals 
less advantageously situated than on the Jhelam side. 

Beside'? the water-rate, a water-advantage rate is levied on 
all land irrigukul by canals, whether State or private, at tf>© 
rate of eight annas per acre on the Jhelam and four annas per 
acre on the Chenab Canals ; and on all land irrigated by private 
canals an additional royalty rate of four annas per acre on the 
Jhelam, and two annaB per acre on the Chenab, is charged, to 
the owner of the canal, by way of asserting the right of the 
Stete to the water in the .rivers* , ' ' 
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On an average of years the area ordinarily cultivated wifcli CMpter 
the aitl, of irrigation from canals, prod aces ..about 86 per cent; of 
cro'P ; about 14 per cent, of tlve area is either left unsown, ,o,r ' Arforkffltnre 

tojipeo. Of the total area of such crops liar ves ted ^ wheat ant Bive-stocL 
occupies about 40 per cent.^', cotton 30 per cent,,, jVmOr 9 per Crops on' oamt 
cent.;, and 5a;^Va 8 per cent., so that by far the most important crops hTigated lantg. , 
are wheat and cotton. The area sown for the rabi is somewhat 
larger than for th 0 ,kharif. .The canals generally commenceTo 
flow ill the beginning of April and cease flowing in the beginning , 
of September. Crops grown on the lands dependent on canals 
are somewhat precarious, dependent as they are on the rise and 
fall of the river. Should the river rise early after a dry winter, 
so tha..t the canals can' be opened'in time to irrigate' the ripening 
wheat, great benefit resnlts ; on the other hand, should the river 
fall early in August and the canal cease to flow, the cotton crop 
suffers and tlie land is not moistened for the rabi sowings. Very 
little land irrigated by canals gets any manure and little atten- 
tion is paid to rotation of crops. Virgin soil irrigated b}’’ caiialB 
produces excellent crops for a few years and then gradually de^ 
creases in fertility unless it is so situated as to caicli tlie rich silt 
deposit brought down by tlu3 river Jhelam, For this rea, son and 
also because of the greater certainty of receiving irrigatiuo, lands 
near the heads of canals, if commanded by them, are generally 
more fertile than lands at the tails iff canals and water-courses. 

Tlie salldh lands being those land,s which are flooded Crops on Sailab 
naturally by the rivers are fairly constant in total ai^ea, being 
about 69,000 acres or 10 per cent, of the total cultivated area, 
but they vary greatly in value according to the greater or less 
certainty of irrigation by the fluctuating river-floods. Large 
tracts of land are so situated as to be sure of being flooded 
by the river except in very extraordinary seasons, while other 
large areas are so flooded only wTien tlie river rises above its 
ordinary flood-level. This is especially the case in the Shah- 
pur tahsil where the area actually harvested with the help of 
the river-floods averages only 87 per cent, of the total area 
recorded as saildh^ the similar percentage in the Bliera-Jhelam 
cix’ole being 1)8. The characteristic crop of the saildh lands 
is wheat, wliich occupies about 60 per cent, of the total area 
harvested. No regard is paid to manuring or rotation of crops, 
wheat following wheat year after year, and the fertility of the 
soil being restored by the silt deposits left by the river. Some 
remarks on this subject will be found in Chapter I. Land 
which does not receive a good fresh deposit of silt is apt to get 
choked with a thistle-iike weed (lei) which the people do not 
take enough trouble to ei'adicate properly y but a good fat bit of 
miliib land, well situated to intercept ailfe, is very easily cultivated 
and produces excellent crops with very little labor. 

. While in 1893 tbe'fcotal idrdni area. was returned as 293,201 CuUimtion o n 
acres, on the average of - the -previous five years only 200,432 bWiii lands, 
acres had produced aa unifrigated crop, so that on aa average 
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of years more ttaii a fourth of the miirrigated area fails tO' 
produce a crop. The character of the bdrdni oaltivation 'yaries 
greatly in the different parts ®f the district according to' the 
character of the soil and rainfall. 

In the Bar, owing to the large area awailahle for ciiltiva* 
tion, only the lowest lands are cultivated with the aid;' of the 
drainage from snrronndmg higher, lands conducted on to the 
fields by means of ■, long' shallow drains 'and niany'Vof 

these fields have embankments along their lower ends, to retain 
the water thus brought on to , the ; land. The area actoaily 
harvested on an average of years amounts to ' less' than 70' per 
cent, of the total area under cultivation. Of the area harvested 
Bbout 60 per cent, is M//m, 15 per cent, cotton and 10 per 
cent, iou’dr; only about -7 per ■ cent, is grown in the rabi, 
chiefly wheat.' 

In the Thai the hdrdni cultivation is of two kinds (1) the 
lowU^ing pa.tches of comparatively hard soil {Idhg a) hetween 
tlie saiul-hills are cultivated w?ith the aid of the drainage from, 
the high ground, and (2) the sides of the hillocks themselves 
a..re sown with water-melons. -Of the total cultivated area 
{23,000 acres) about 5,000 consists '.of this latter deBcription of 
cultivation, the seed being simp'iy scattered over the f<aiid. 
The average area harvested is only 58 per cent, of the total cub 
fivated area and 29 per cent, was sown but failed. Of the 
average area harvested about 90 per cent, is cropped in the 
kharif, 16 per cent, being kt/Va, 33 per cent, moth^ and the 
rest' chiefly water-melons.. . 

The Bj.steni of embanking land in the Mohar to catch th© 
drainage from the Salt range and otlier high ground has 
already been described. The rainfall is very variable and on an 
average of years only about 60 per cent, of the total cultivated 
area produces a crop. Of the total area harvested about 45 
per cent, is hdjra and about 30 per cent, wheat. In good years 
a considerable area of cotton is grown. 

The system of embankments in the Salt range has also 
been described. In this circle the rainfall and drainage are 
much mo. 1’0 certain, and on an average of years every 100 
acres of cultivation produce 94 acres of crop. Of the total area 
liarvested 44 per cent, is ^Yheal and 37 per cent, bdjra. The 
general rule on unirrigated lands is to grow wlieat iiainediately 
followed by hdjra, and then allow the land to lie fallow for a 
whole year, when again wheat is grown followed by hdjra. 
The cultivators of neighbouring fields generally arrange to 
make the change together, so that large blocks of land are at 
one time covered with ripening wheat, then with hdjra and 
than lie bpe during 'the -ensuing rabi and kharif harvests, 
during which another block .of the village area is producing its 
wheat and Idjra crops in -'its turn. The soil is so fertile and 
»c) much benefited by. the- deposits of limestone mud brought 
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down .by tlie torrents 'that no maimre is generally required or ,GImpto l¥f Av 
given. Tba beat hail land which is situated nearest the mouth 
of the gorge-or just below the village site, often produces two Aroo^iculture ■ 
crops every year, — generally maize, jowdr ov bdjra in the' andLive-itook^ 
kharif, and wheat in the rabi.' ' ' ■ 

In the MohAr and Salt range there are a few perennial ' Imgatlon from 
streams (je) which are made use. of to irrigate small areas of perennial skeami, , 
land by means of narrow channels built to oonduot the water ' ' 

on to,' it. 'The .principal areas so irrigated are in the two 
Kath^s where excellent poppy is grown on the nahri area-, and 
farther up on the same Katha torrent at Sodhi and Jbunga 
Saloh, .where excellent dofasli crops are got by this means an 
about 73 acres of land. 

The plough (hal) is, with the exception of the coulter ^^ricuHural impie«> 
(phdla)f , made entirely of wood. The ploogbshare (A;wr) is a 
strong flat piece of wood, generally of Mkar or phnldhy broa.d 
at the back and centre but gradually tapering to a point to^ e 
which the iron coulter (p hdla) is Etted by a staple (kunda). 

At the centre of the ploughshare is fitted ihe shaft (/iai) wliicii 
is fastened in its place by a wedge (op), and is attached to tlie 
yoke when ploughing is |o be done. Another shaft (fci/te) is 
driven into the plaughshare behind the Aai and to this is 
fastened the handle (li^^iki) by which the ploughman guides 
the plough. Tlie yoke (panjdlt) has three diviaions marked off 
by bars, the two inner being fixed (gdira) and the two outer 
(velna) being removeable so as to allow the yoke to be passed 
over the necks of the bullocks. In ploughing a field is generally 
divided up into sections ( 6 /idnp^ 2 ), and each section is ploughed 
in narrowdng circles beginning at the outside and ending in 
the middle. The plough like the Persian-wdieel is always 
turned by the left {sajje pher), and the right-hand bullock 
(bdhari) should always be stronger than the left-hand one 
{andri) as ha has more turning to do. When the plough- 
man wants to turn to the left he calls out dhh dhh and 
touches the quarter of the right-hand bullock ; and to turn 
to the right he calls out tdhh tdhh and touches the left-hand 
bullock. The depth of a ploughing varies much in different 
soils. In the sandy fields of the Thai the furrow (or) is a 
mere scratch, and even in the best of soils it is rarely 
deeper than six inches. A good farmer will plough his 
land as often as he can to pulverise the soil and expose it 
to the air ; more especially on land irrigated by a well, -which 
is sometimes ploughed as many as ten or twelve times, while 
land fertilised by river-silt is geuei^ally ploughed only once or 
twice before sowing. 

Sowing is most generally done by drill {ndli), the drill Sowing, ■ 
being a hollow bamboo with a wide mouth, which is attached to 
the back of the ploughshare and fad by the ploughman ^s hand ; 
but on $aMb lands it is often- -done broadcast {chhQ>Ua)\ 
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Geiiprall,}^ speakings tlie -peasants are very careless' .as,: to. .the 
qnality of the seed, being content to sow any old-, stuff they get 
from the village shop-keeper ; but some of the more intelligent 
and well-to-do among them keep the best of their grain 
for seed, A great improvement was made on the Kalra and 
Ghaiisnagar estates under the Court of Wards by getting good 
seed from Amritsar and J hang. The field after sowing is levelled 
and pulverised by means of the sohdgga^ a heavy^ log, or beam 
drawn over it by bullocks, the drivers standing on it to make its 
weight greater. 

Embankments are made with the help of the hardh, a sort of 
large wooden shovel drawn by bullocks and held by the driver. 
Beginning at the top of the field the peasant drives his oxen 
towards the lower part holding down xhe harah so that it 
gathers up a quantity of earth. This the bullocks pull down 
to the lower edge of the field, where the driver lifts the Jcardh 
lip so as to deposit its contents on the embankment (bannh) 
and carries it back empty behind his bullocks to the higher 
part of the field. This process both levels the field and raises 
an embankment at its lower edge to retain the drainage water. 

On lands irrigated from wells, the field is divided for irriga- 
tion purposes into small compartments (kidri} by ridges (bannhi) 
raised by means of the jandraj a large wooden i‘ake worked 
by two men, one of whom presses it into the soil and pushes 
the earth up ivhile the other assists him by pulling at a rope 
attached to the rake. Digging is usually done with an iron 
mattock [kahi) with a short wooden handle, worked by strik- 
ing it downwards into tlio earth and drawing it inwards to- 
■wards the digger, ivbo thus finds it most convenient to throw 
the earth behind him. Weeding is done with the ramba, a 
fiat iron spud ivith a sharp edge and a short handle, used 
also for cutting grass close to the roots. 

Heaping is usually done with the ddtri, a sickle with a 
curved saw-edged blade. The coim is tied in small sheaves 
igaddi) which are thrown on the ground, and afterwards put 
up into stacks {passa). Grain is thrushed (gah) by being 
heaped on the threshing-floor (pfr), which is nierfly a level 
space of ground beaten hard for the purpose, and trodden out 
by bullocks. The corn is tossed and turned with a pitch-fork 
{Imngli)^ and when the grain has been threshed out, it is win- 
nowed by letting it fall from a basket-tray (chhajj) held up by 
a man, ep that the wind blows the cbaH away from the grain. 
The grain is then put up into a heap until ail the parties inter- 
ested can gather to Imve it divided among them. Stored grain 
is very liable to be attacked by weevil (ghiin) owing to the careless 
way in which it is kept -in -'mud huts or bins.’ . The broken straw 
(bhoh) is generally stacked at the threshing floor, the stack 
(pizsscc) being thatched with straw and protected with a hedge 
of fchornSi lu the Salt range' 'tho bh0h stacks are 'Often put 
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lip IE hexagonal shape, sleeping eota tied together being'. used 
tO' give. the, S'fcack its sl'E 

The number of carts in the district is extraordinarily few^, 
especially considering the suitability of the whole of the cis- 
Jiielam tract, with its firm soil and good roads, for wheeled 
conveyance. According to the last returns, however, the num- 
ber seems to be increasing and is now 2,185, of which only 51 
are in the Khushab talislL The class of cart (gadd) in common 
use is a poor affaiiv the wheels being often made of block wood, 
without any spokes, and can only carry a very small quantity 
of stnff. ..... 

The area under crops will be found in Table No. XX, and 
the estimated average produce per harvested acre of each 
of the most important crops in each assessment circle is given 
in Table No. XXL This estimate was framed during the recent 
revision of settlement after caiofui enquiry and observation, 
and is meant to be a fair estimate of the actual average on a 
series of years. The proportion of total harvested area occu- 
pied by the different crops at last settlement and now will be 
seen from the following statement : — 


Ckop. 

At LASf SETTLlMENTv 

Ateeaoe of five 
TEARS ENDINU 1893. 

Area in 
acres, 

i 

Percentage 
total area. 

.Area in 
acres. 

: ^ 

Percent- 
age of 
total area 

0 

fRice 


394 


2,0i)0 


m 

Wheal/ 


131,234, 

46 

211,671 

• 42 

3 

Barley 


9,739 

3 

13,103 

3 

SLi 

Maize 


C02 

... 

5,721 

1 

ns 

a .j 

Jowar 


35,802 

6 

38,578 

" f 

' {d 

Bajra 


69,415 

21 

92,087^ 

' 1.8' 


Other oereala 


4,442 

2 

8,975 

2 

CD. . 

Grram 


10,005 

4 

26,053 

■5 

CD 

o 

Mung and mash 


2,340 

1. 1 

4,119 

1 ' 

hPeas, moth and other pulses 

5,864 

■2 

14,084 

3 


Total cereals and pulses 

... 

239,833 

85 

416,391 

82 

p*; 

f Linseed and til 


3,696 

. i 

3,854 

1 

^ 1 Rape and others ... 

... 

1,901 

1 

16,823 

S 


Sugarcane 


1,033 


1,372 



Ooifcon 


21,879 

8 

81,868 

(* 


Other hbrcs 




57 



Tobacco 


1,004- 

■ . i. ■ 

1.230 



Vegetables and fruiii 


12,059 

j ■ 4 

29,971 

f. 


^’oppy 


T08 


3,542 

.1 


Misoellanoous 


1,351 

: 1 

2,706 

1 


Total 


283,364 

^ . 100 , 

l. ■ . ' : ■■■ ; 

V .. ' ■ . ; 

507,803 

100 


Almost every crop has increased immensely in actual area, 
except Rugarcane and tobacco, which are almost stationary. 
The crops which have increased most: .ia proportion are rape- 
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seed, vegefcables and poppy, while wheat, bdjra and cotton, the 
staple crops, occupy a smaller proportion o£ the harvested area 
than they did thirty years ago. Still wheat occupies 42 per 
' cent, of the area cropped and forms the staple food of the people ; 
hdjra^ which is largely consumed in the winter months, occupieB 
Id per cent, and cotton 6 per cent, of the total area. 

By far the most important crop is wheat (kanak) which 
occupies 42 per cent, of the total harvested area. It is grown on 
all classes of land, but greater cai’e is taken in its cultivation on 
the lands irrigated from wells than on other classes of soil. In 
such lands ploiighings for wheat begin as early as the previous 
January and go on at convenient seasons throughout the year 
till seed-time, sometimes as many as 12 ploughings being given. 
On other classes of land ploughing begins in June and goes on 
till October, the more ploughings the better for the crop. The 
commonest kind of wheat grown is the soft red bearded variety 
{mtti chihgdri)f but sometimes one sees a field of a coarse white 
wheat known as vadhdnak or dagar^ the outturn of which is 
about a fourth larger than that of the red wheat, and its flour 
whiter but not so nourishing, while its straw is very inferior. 
Only a very little beardless red wdieat [rodl Idl) and fine white 
wheat {ddudi) are grown, as they are considered more subject 
to injury by birds and winds, (jenerally speaking, the peasants 
are very careless about the quality of the seed, and it is often 
sown more or less mixed with barley. Sometimes a little oats 
(jodra) is sown with the wheat to be gathei*ed before it for fodder, 
llie amount of seed used is for good soils generally about 
a maund an acre, but on poor nnirrigated soils as little 
as 24 sers is sown. On saildb lands about 32 sers and in very 
good chdhi lands as much as 1"| maund per acre. Wheat sow- 
ing begins with the month of Katte (about 15th October) and 
goes on to about the middle of Decemboi^, though sometimes, if 
the season has been a dry one and favourable rain falls in De- 
cember, sowings may go on into January, but the sooner wheat 
can be sown after both October the better. On nnirrigated 
lauds little is done to the wheat after it is sown ; it is left to the 
rains, and the outturn depends very much on whether the winter 
rains are favourable or not. If the winter is a dry one, large 
areas fail altogether to produce a crop, and the outturn is gener- 
ally poor* If rain falls at opportune intervals in January, Feb- 
ruary and March the outturn, even on nnirrigated land, may be 
very good. On lands irrigated from wells, the amount of irri- 
gation depends on the rainfall, bat. in dry seasons .the wheat 
crop may be given as raany -as 15 waterings to ripen it. If the 
crop promises to be a very strong one, the green wheat is cut 
(idp) or grazed down , to iprevont its growing too rapidly. On 
lands irrigated from wellt the tenant is allowed to cut a reason- 
able amount o£ green wheat for the well-bullocks which varies 
according to tho dryness of 'the season, and may in a dry year 
mount in the villages distant from the river to as much as half 
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tlie crop. Little attention is paid to rotation of cropsj wlieat fol- 
lowing wheat without a hreak^ especially on lands flooded by 
the river; in the Salt rangej ; however^ wheat is generally 
alternated with hd/jra. Oil' saildh lands the outturn is much re-v 
doced by the prOTalenca of' .weedsj such as the thistledike le% 
the onion-like bhuhhcUj or the thorny ;/on/i, and little trouble, is 
takento eradicate them ; on irrigated lands^ however, more atten- 
tion is paid to weeding. ' ■ The estimated outturn of wheat on .lands' 
irrigated from, wells is in most circles 10 niaiinds per acre^ but 
in the Jheiam circle of Bhara it is 12 maiinds, and in the 
Hill circle 13 maiinds; on land irrigated from canals it is 
almost everywhere 8 maiinds per acre. On land flooded by the 
rivers, it is 8 rtia,iinds on the Jheiam and 7 on the Chenab^ 
aaid' on. land' dependent on rain it v.aries from 6 maunds in .the 
B'ar to 2 niaiinds in the Thai. For the whole district the ,all- 
roiiiid outturn on all classes of land is 8*6 maunds or 12 bushels 
per acre, and the total annual a'verage yield of wheat for the' 
?/hole district is 1 , 800,000 mamids with a money value at 25 
sers per rupee of Ks. 28 , 80 , 000 , or more than four times the ^lew^ 
assessment of the divStrict. The quality of the wheat grown 
generally improves as one goes farther from the river, and that 
of the Sait range is famous for its good quality, its freedom from 
admixture with other grains or dirt, and the greater nutritious- 
ness of its flour, it is valued for export and generally commands 
two armas per maund more than that of the riverside. Reaping 
begins in the plains about the end of April and in the hills 
about the beginning of May and lasts for about a month. 

The next most important crop is Mjra or spiked millet 
{^miicillaria spieaia) whicli occnpies 18 per cent, of the total 
harvested area. It is the chief crop in the Bar where 45 per 
cent, of the harvested area is bdjra, and in the Mobar where 
the proportion grown is 44 per cent. ; in the Hill circle too it is 
grown on 37 per cent, of the area harvested. It is chiefly 
sown on iinirrigated land and the amount of seed is usually 
about 2 sers per acre, sown broadcast. The land is ploughed 
from March onwards from two to five times and the seed is 
sown after good rain in M.ay or June but more often after the 
monsoon bursts in July. In the Jheiam valley sometimeE but 
rarely the seed is sown in irrigated land in June and the seed- 
lings ipaniri) afterwards transplanted. Great trouble is taken 
to protect the crop fro birds, A platform {mannha) is erected 
in the middle of the field, and on this a woman or boy sits all 
day long frighteuing away the birds by slinging {khabdni) bits 
of earth at them or waving rags and clanging pots by means of 
strings radiating over the field. The reaping begins in October 
and goes on to Decembei’, the (aitta) being cut ofl from time 
to time as they ripen ; and in, this season it is common for the 
people to leave the villages and camp in the fields in whole 
families, living in the huts {dhoh or bhan) erected for the purpose. 
The average produce of bdjra on , unirrigated lands is about 
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I] maiinds" pep acre in the Bar' and on embanked lands in the 
Moliar and Salt range, 4 maunds in the Jhelani Talley, and 
from 2 to 3 maimds in the poorer lands of the Mohar and 
Thai. On wa/in and sailah lands its produce is 6 or 7 
maunds per acre and on lands irrigated from wells 8 or 10 
maunds. The straw (tdnde) is not very nutritions and in good 
years is neglected, though in years of drought it may sell at as 
much as a rupee per head-load. 

The crop next in importance is cotton (vdr) which occupies G 
per cent, of the total harvested area. Almost every well has 
from one to three acres of cotton : it is largely grown on canal- 
irrigated laud, where about 30 per cent, of the total harvested 
area is cotton ; on unirrigated lands in the Bar it is also grown 
largely in good years | but it is not grown to any great extent 
In the Klinshab tahsil, except that in very favourable years a 
good deal is sown in the Mohar. It is sown in March or April, 
about 8 or 10 scrs of seed {feva) to the acre. The variety of 
cotton usually ssown, known as the indigenous variety (desi) 
with a yellow flower, gives ordinarily 10 sera of ginned cotton 
to a maund of uBginned ; but a foreign variety {vilditi) with a 
red flower, now being gradually introduced, gives 13 sers to the 
maond. On lands irrigated from wells cotton has to be watered 
a good many times and weeded twice or thrice. Cotton 
picking (ehoni) begins in October and goes on to the end of 
December nt intervals of a few days as the pods (doda) ripen 
and burst; it is generally dona by bands of women ami girls, who 
are given about an eighth or a tenth of the crop for their trouble 
and may be seen returning in the evening laden with their 
snowwnite spoils. The produce of cotton averages 5 or 6 
maunds per acre on lands irrigated from wells, 4 maunds on 
canal-irrigated lands and from 2 to 4 maunds on unirrigated 
lands. The wood is cut for fuel, and sometimes the same roots 
are left to produce two or even three crops [mohdi)^ but more 
frequently they are stubbed up and the land sown with wheat. 
The cotton crop is often sold standing at prices averaging about 
Hs. 18 per acre. 

Jowdf or great millet {sorghum vulgare)^ which occupies 
7 per cent, of the harvested area, is largely growii on lands 
irrigated from wolls, where it is used more as a fodder crop 
(clitu'f) than grown for grain, and a considerable portion of it 
is cut green and fed to the bullocks, especially when the inon* 
soom rains are scanty. In the.Ara circle, however, it is generally 
allowed to ripen, and there produces about 8 maunds per 
acre ; elsewhere 6 maunds is a fair crop on lands irrigated from 
walls, and 4 or 5 maunds on other classes of land. 

Opium is a very vahmb'le crop where it can be grown; 
but it requires a peculiar soil and climate, and great care in 
growing, weeding and watering. The land which it is proposed 
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to SOW witli tills crop is allowed to lie fallow for oao season at 
least. Daring the rains it is repeatedly ploughed and well 
manured. It then remains untouched till the beginning of 
November, when it is prepared to receive the seed, which at 
the rate of half a ser to the acre is sown broadcast, mixed 
with equal parts of sand to ensure equal distribution. Water 
is supplied as often as the surface shows signs of dryness. The 
young plants begin to show themselves about the twelfth day, 
and from this time, till the pods begin to ripen, the successful 
cultivation of the crop depends on the attention paid to water- 
ing, weeding and manuring. The pods begin to swell in March, 
and towards the end of this month, an estimate can be framed 
of the probable yield of opiii m. Traders then come forward, and 
buy the stauding crop, after which the cultivator has nothing 
to do but supply water as required. The drug is obtained 
by making incisions in the pod witli a three-bladed lancet. 
The incisions are made vertically, about half an inch in length, 
in the centre of the pod. Three strokes are made with the in- 
strument each time, making nine cuts, and this is repeated four 
times at intervals of as many days, making 36 incisions in all, 
the whole operation extending over about a fortnight. The 
work is carried <vn during the middle of the day, as it is found 
that the heat assists the exudation of the Juice. The morning 
following the making of each set of incisions, the juice which 
has exuded from the cuts is scooped off with shells, and collected 
in cups made of the leaves of the plant itself. It is estimated 
that one man (women and children are not much employed in 
this work) can, on an average, incise the pods and collect the 
juice of about 10 inarlas (tV acre) of the crop in a day ; and as 
this is repeated four ti mes, and the laborers are paid from two 
to four annas a day, the cost of extraction varies from eight to 
sixteen rupees an acre. 


The following figures will give some idea of the extent and 
value of the crop : — 
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The area cDltiva^ted varies vei'y much with the character 
of the season and the selliug price of opium in the previous 


season. '-*jhe soil and climate inost suitable to the poppy are 
found Jn the villag-es along the Jhelam, and especially in those 
immediately above Shabpur, about Bakkhar, Chachar and 
Jh^wari, and ^Itnosfc every well in that neighbourhood has its 
acre or more of poppy . f^j*tber up the outturn dec^’eases^ even if 
the same arnount of labor and care be expended on its cultiva- 
tion. A little opium of excellent quality is produced at Katha at 
the foot of the Salt range, where the poppy, watered by a 
perennial stream , ootnes to maturity earlier. Until about 35 
years ag[0,tbe poppy ^rown in this district was all of the red or 
variegated variety , but some white poppy having been introduced 
from the east it was found to give a larger and better outtuim, 
and now very little coloured poppy is to be seen. The system 
ot selling the standing- crop to Ivhatris which prevailvS, is due to 
the peasants tune being required for the ripening' wheat at the 

seasons for extracting opium and to his seldom having the 

patience and skill necessary to collect the drug. Opium is very 
little consumed lu this district, which retains only about 7 
maunds per annum for* its own consumption ; most of the pro- 
duce is sent to Lahore and Amritsai', but a demand for the 
Shahpur drug is springing up from ilawalpiudi an?! Peshawar. 

The average outturn per acre may be taken as G sers 
and ils. d per ser as the price of the fresh juice (wdiich loses 

one-fom‘th "'^^ight in drying), giving Rs, 48 as the aver- 

age price ot the opiuiu of an acre of poppy. Adding to this 
Es. 10 as the value of the poppy-seed gives the total value of 
the produce as Rs. 58 acre. The crop is generally sold 
standing to Khatri speculators at a price averaging about Rs. 50 
per acre, but ’varying from Rs. 20 to Hs. 80 or more according 
to the promise of the outturn. 

Maizi© is grown to a small extent on wells in the river 
valleys and on manured lands in the Salt range. Its cultivation 
is spreading. About 18 s6rs of seed is sown per acre, and the 
average outturn on irrigated and manured lands is about 12 
maunds per acre. 

©hiefly on canal-irrigated and saildb lands in 
the Jheiam valley* ^ Previous to 1888 the cultivation of rice on 
canal lands was rapidly increasing, bub in that year, owing to 
the great quan^ty of water consumed in irrigating rice, the 
canal rate oi nab crop was raised, and this led to a great con- 
tmcbion 0 aiea. ihe average outturn of unhusked rice is about 

iO or 12 maunds per aci'e. 

Barley (jd ) occupies S per cent, of the harvested area and 
m grown e y on lands irrigated from wells, the average out- 
turn being rom 10 to 15 maunds per acre on such lands. 


harvested 

mm 13 ^ m parte -of the district, except the Salt range. 


area 
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Hi is seldom irripfated from wells but is found on all other 
classes of soil. The average outtarn on irrigated and flooded 
lands is 7 or 8 maiinds per aci'e and on nnirrigated lands 5 or 6 
matmds. 


Chapter l¥, A. 

Agriculture, 
Arboriculture 
and Live-stock. 


Pulses occupy altogether about 4 per cent, of the harvested Moth. . 
area. is the principal crop in the Thai where it forms S3 

per cent, of the total crop ; it is grown on poor land and the 
« produce is about 3 maunds per acre. 


Mung is grown chiefly in the Salt range and its outturn is Muog. 
about 4 maunds per acre. 


Sesamum Q/il) is grown chiefly in the nnirrigated lands of Til. 
the Bai% but is a very precarious crop. Sometimes the produce 
is very good, but the average outturn is estimated at only one 
maund per acre. 

Tdrdmira (jariidhu) is commonlj sown among the stubble T^ramha. 
of a kharif crop or on the poorer soils where the rainfall is not 
suitable for the sowing of more valuable crops, so that its pro-, 
duce is often very poor ; it is estimated at 3 maunds in the Bar, 

1 maund in the Mohai% and 2 maunds per acre in the Salt 
range. 

Sugarcane [kamdd) in grown only on lands irrigated from Sugarcane, 
wells and is most common in the Chenab valley and near the 
towns of Bhera, Shahpur and Sahiwal. In the Ohenab valley 
nearly every vrell has its two or three patches of cane aggregat- 
ing from one to two acres per well, but the crop, though very valu- 
able, practically bccupie.s the land for three harvests, and requires 
so much attention and such careful cultivation and watering that 
few wells have more than 2 acres. It is a most useful crop. 

When ready to be pressed it affords employment for a time to 
a large number of hands, and each person engaged in cutting and 
peeling the canes, in carrying them from the field to the press 
(mbia), in tying them into convenient bundles, in feeding the 
press, attending to the fire, or stirring the juice, is not only 
allowed to chew and suck as much raw cane as he likes, but ia 
permitted to carry away a few stalks every day. The leaves and 
ends of the canes make a useful fodder for cattle. The avex'age 
produce is about 20 maunds of gur per acre, but much of this 
goes in payment to the persons employed in extracting the juice. 

In the Jhelam valley comparatively little cane is grown for the 
purpose of making sugar, as it is found more profitable to sell 
it to be sucked raw (ganna). Two varieties are growu— one the 
indigenous (de$i), and the other the sahdmni, so called because 
its seed was brought from SSahSranpur some twenty years ago. 

The latter variety is much superior to the indigenous cane, and 
has now almost superseded it. It is usual to sell the standing crop 
near the towns to Khatris, who retjail the stalks in the bazar at a 
fama or less per stalk, and near the towns the price paid for 
cjaue of this kind is from Rs, 12 to Bs. 18 per kanal and aver- 
Rs, ISO per 
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Vei 7 little tobacco is grown in this districi and 

not nearly so general among the peop e ' Sharif t:r?cts 
further east. 1 1 is discouraged by the r s but 

is fairly general in the Salt range. 

VegetaUes occupy 6 per ceut of ^ tot.1 harveate^ 

and seem to lie g™”"”/!” ^.o Lefly’^oot,^* pally 

are XneraUy not thinned out sufficiently and are consequ^^Vhicb 
TaKe Ib^ut near J^dwari a very 

Carrots and radishes are the commonest vegetables at ' 

This plant, so often seen in our ga^ens as an orna-w 
hedge, is extensively cultivated about riie^^ve ex^^tipies 

, 08 lJ»s irrigalied by canals for 

S.ula?aSrf'im'eroe. The mode of oallivabmg it .a Qrm a 
eSr So .oil is prepared by repeeted pbogh.ngs, „J.e fol- 
S^siateoa, and heavy mancriog. •X!'ae„ ^«edS 

allowed b .0^ ‘VriSr^'orrMb Tb 1“‘‘ iit'**>read 

it^iJ proposed t^iiw tbe mehdi is J ^ 

tinrouud. For the first three days after sowing, into 

liven regularly night and morning ; after that only onc^ W is 

The young plait first shows above ground on the fifteeafc)^ day. 
X^which water is only given every other day or a ^ day, 
when it is supplied at intervals of three days, andthisis coi^^ onth, 
for another South, by which time the plants have becom^ d 

two feet high. They are now fit for transplanting, early 

of conducting this operation is as follows : llie young ^ode 

Sing taken out of tL ground is reduced by nipping on 

six inches from the centre shoot. After havingheens^ubj^^-^bont 
this treatment, the young plants are eiuglj put into hole^ 
ously dug for them at distances of about a foot from eaef^ ^^evi' 

_ . T T •! _ J.M IhotTA vpnnvfived t-.K ^thcr* 


out intermission,^ a double crop. At each cutting, abo*^ith- 
iuebes are taken from the top shoots of the plants. % nine 
crops are gathered in Baiaakh {April and May) and two 

tober and November) of each year. The laborers (Oc- 
in planting out the meWi, instead of receiving their w^loyed 
money, areliberally fed as long as the operation lasts, ati|Se8 m 
tribution of sweetmeats takes place ''vhen it is over. ^dis- 
son for sowing is during tbe month of Baisakh ; that of sea* 
planting, mm (July and August.) A year’s prodge^ 
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acre of weli ^rown mehdi is 20 roatiiids of dry leaves^ of 
which about 6 maunds are gathered in the springy and the 
rest during the autumn months ; and the same plants continue 
to yield for twenty or twenty -five years. 

The selling price of the leaves averages a rupee for 20 
seers, so that the value of the crops per acre is about Es. 40. 
After the first year, the expenses of cultivation do not much 
exceed those of other crops. The produce of the mehdi grown 
in this district is nearly all carried across the Jhelam, and sold 
in the northern districts ; none of it finds its way to the south. 
Besides the use to which the leaves are ordinaiuly put, viz,, as 
a dye for the hair, hands, &c., they are also given to goats and 
sheep, when attacked by itch. 


Chapter If, A- 

Agricultnre, 
ArDoricultura 
and Live-stock. 

Mehdi (Lawionia 
inermis,') 


In the Thai, in favourable years, water-melons are very Watcr-m©lon». 
largely grown on the sandhills round the villages and hamlets. 

The seed is often simply scattered over the sand, and the rain 
and sun do the rest. When the season is good the melons are 
produced in great quantities and of a large size. They are known 
as kdlakh, Utah, ror or pitia, according to the different stages of 
their growth. A camel-load sells in Nurpnr for four annas, and in 
Khushab for a rupee or one rupee four annas. In the villages any 
one is welcome to eat as many melons as he likes, provided he does 
not take away the seed which sells at 24 sers per rupee. The seeds 
are ground, sifted, mixed with flour and made into cakes, which 
are largely eaten by the people. Melon-seeds are also exported 
to Lahore and Amritsar, where their kernels are sold by native 
druggists at n ser per rupee as a medicine [maghzMarbuz) . 

When a crop has been sown, its produce even on irrigated Causes redaoiBg 
land depends very mncb on the quantity and opportuneness 
of the subsequent rainfall, and as that is exceedingly variable 
in this district the outturn varies greatly from year to year 
, and from village to village. The crops are also apt to be choked 

by weeds, of which the most troublesome are the Mha, a thistle- 
like weed, which especially infests lands flooded by the river, 
and the onion-like hhuhdt, which is very conimon on poor lands 
irrigated from wells. The peasants rarely take snfiBcient trouble 
to eradicate these weeds which consume a large proportion of 
the nourishment in the soil. In the riverain mice multiply in 
dry yeax’S and devour the kernel of cotton seed and other ci’ops. 

Birds and insects of all kinds greatly reduce the outturn of the 
crops. In the kharif harvest considerable trouble is taken to 
drive away the birds from the ripening jovodf and hdjra crop, 
andt when locusts make their appearance, a campaign is 
organised against them and myriads of them are killed i but 
against the ravages of other insects the peasant is almost helpless. 

An account of recent visitations of locusts will be found in Chapter 
I, where also tbe other insects that attack the crops are men- 
tioned. Wheat often snflTers in cloudy weather from rust {kungi) 
wbi^la- greutly, reducqi weight of the grain i hot 
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Winds also cause the grain to shrivel up and are especiallv 
injurious m the lands lying along the foot of the Salt range, 
ilail-stornjs often do great but partial damage ; and an account 
f _ destructive storm will be found in Chapter I. White 
, ants [stwt} attack the roots of many plants, and weevils (ghun) 

ill-garnered grain. Altogether the quan- 
titj ot food that reaches the mouths of the people is no large 

multiple of the seed that is sown. ^ ^ 

, No. XVII shows the areas of waste land owned by 

tne btate and now almost entirely under the management of the 

iiTSapterv ‘b 

■ ,1 artificially planted trees 

in the district. The early British Officers lost no time in open- 
ing up tile district by means of roads and endeavoured to 
arrange tor the planting of trees along the lines of road. Their 
ottorts were -wonderfully successful wherever moisture was suffi- 

fo^Kht^Li along the roads from Shahpur 

to Khushah and to Bhera are due to them. They also en- 

f ®"c;->urage tree-planting throughout the district by 
making each well-owner plant a maria of good trees, generally 

SaL X?r' Commissioners have continued 

a™!i ° opportunity offered, and more especially 

anr ettaWif*^'' extended have planted new lines ?f roads 
SMcessfnl A gardens, which have been most 

LS tSd f ueighhourhood of the head-quarters 

5 whkiral^A Jhelam valley generally, the soil and climate 

Thi^haw the Ukar and 

o5 acres of nurseries are maintained. The 

to 984 aores'’TnTsc)^^M^“‘‘-‘^* ^ increased from 551 acres in 1890 
1 ji j 3o93y the increase being* chiefly on the Stato 

irritS Shahpur to SahiwdUo which canal 

alonfthe w ^he length of avenues 

along the mam roads was increased from 402 miles to 486 and 

Ihl a 1 ^ Board on arboriculture steadily increased, and for 

SLmo EfT,7« 1392.93 avo„^a pi .1 ,„X„' 
The ScomA expenditure Rs. 7,949,— net profit Es. 1,423. 

the i JSa • garden produce from 

Sfa in different parts of the district, the income from 

this source averaging Rs. 1,500; (2) sale of g/ass in thnivS 

plantati^;(4)saleof wood from 

to ^ f avenues. Endeavours were made 

tip^of «,w„a private 
gardens of thdr own, some twenty such 
ga Ting been made in the last three years, A great dw A- 
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of planting of groves and orcliards was also carried out on tlie 
Kalra estate under the Court of Wards. On the top of Sakesar 
hill some 3,000 or 4,000 trees of different kinds have been 
sown or planted, and although the dryness of the soil and climate 
prevents them from making any rapid progress, this attempt 
at afforestation has greatly added to the amenity of the sani- 
tarium. Not only have the District Board and Municipalities 
planted gardens, avenues and groves in all the most populous 
pai'ts of the district, but private individuals also have followed 
their example, wherever irrigation from canals and wells has 
become available. Since the beginning of our rule many parts 
of the district, where formerly only stunted bushes were to be 
seen, are now fairly covered with valuable timber and fruit trees 
which afford a plentiful supply of wood for fuel, agricultural 
implements and building purposes, and add to the reserve of 
fodder in times of drought. The improvement already attain- 
ed is very marked, and as the people generally have now fully 
realised the advantage of arboriculture in such a dry climate, 
there is reason to hope that the rate of progress hitherto shown 
will be maintained or even accelerated, and that the spread of 
of trees will add greatly to the comfort of the people and im 
prove the climate of this axnd district. 

Tlie agricultural stock of the district has been carefully 
enumerated at various times (see table No. XXII), and the 
following statement gives the results of the more important 
enumerations : — 


Year. 

m BO 
|pU o . 
o o m 

O ' O 

cs 

siTrcJ ^ 

{3 ew 

o ® 

1 o 

Sheep and 
goats. 

Horses and 

ponies. 

Mules and don- 
keys. 

TO 

B 

cS- 

".O '■ 

- ^ 

&o 

p 

S 

•gl 

I'a 

o-° 

1869 

154.1G3 

1 ■ 

172,888 

3,485 

9,403 

14,908 

33,535 

1887^ 

1 36?, 364 

266,010 

6,465 

18,305 

16,121 

I 34,128 

1 

1890 

880,794 

308,883 

6,636 ; 

19,847 

16,319 

i: 

53,546 

1898 

356,707 

308,331 

7,696 

20,660 

12,638 

57,009 


There has been a very large increase in stock of all kinds, 
except camels, during the last twenty-five years. Buffaloes, which 
are greatly valued for their milk, have increased in a much faster 
ratio than the less valuable cows. Horses and ponies, for which 
this district is famous, are rapidly increasing in numbers and 
improving in quality. Prices .oi'- all kinds of stock have also 
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Cattle. 


risen greatly. The present value of the existing 
be estimated roughly as follows 


stock 


may 


Animals. 

Number by 
enumeration 
in 1893. 

Average 

value. 

Total value. 

Bulls and bullocks ... 

110,940 

Es. 

20 

Es. 

22,18,800 

Cows ... ... ... 

123,625 

15 

18,54,375 

Male buffaloes ... 

15,372 

30 . 

4,61,160 

Cow buffaloes 

35,190 

40 

14,07,600 

Calves and young buffaloes 

71,580 

10 

7,15,800 

Sheep 

1 193,264 

2 

3,86,528 

Goats 

115,007 

2 I 

2,30,134 

Horses and ponies 

7,696 

50 

3,94,800 

Mules and donkeys 

I 20,660 

10 

2,06,600 

Camels ... .. 

12,638 

50 

i 

6,31,900 

Total value of stock 


I 

84,97,697 


Tnis estimate gives the total value of the stock in the 
district at about 85 lakhs of rupees or thirteen times the new 
annual assessment. The owners of stock derive a large income 
from the sale of surplus animals, and of ghi, hides, wool and 
hair, of which articles a considerable quantity is annually ex- 
ported from the district, and the prices of which have risen 

f reatly since last settlement. A. bullock’s hide now fetches 
-s.2*8*0, a buffalo’s Rs. 4, a sheep’s 4 annas, and aigoat’s 8 annas. 
Each sheep brings in about 3 annas per annum for wool and each 
goat one anna per annum for, hair. The total income from sale of 
surplus stock, gfW, hides, wool, and hair cannot be much less 
than four lakhs of rupees per annum. 

Cattle are a precarious property, especially in the dry up- 
lands of the Bar and Thai, where they are apt to die in great 
numbers in a year of drought when the grass fails to sprout 
and fodder is scarce. For instance, after the dry year 1891-92, 
in the Bbera tahsii, the number of cows and bullocks of all 
ages was found to have fallen off from 110,316 to 86^165, and 
the number of buffaloes from 39,175 to 31,934, that is, one-fifth 
of the total number of horned cattle in the tahsii had died or 
disappeared within the year, representing a loss of about four 
lakhs of rupees, or nearly two years’ land revenue. At present 
however (April 1894) the cattle are everywhere in excellent 
condition and rapidly increasing in numbers. 

CGi?ift»abttllocki. Cows and bullocks have greatly increased in numbers 
with the increase in cultivation, which must have increased the 
' amount of fodder available." ■ .■■$,h'e,re are no very distinct breeds 
in the district, and little' care' -is ''taken' to improve the breeds 
although the services of the: ‘Government bulls got from Hissfir 
are appreciated. There are at present 17 of these in the district. 
Generally speaking, the cattle of the river valleys are pooT'ipd 
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weak^ and those of the Bar are larger and stronger, though some- 
times, especially after a year of drought, few good animals are 
to be seen even iu the Ear, except the bullocks, which are usually 
bigger and stronger animals the further one gets away from the 
river and the deeper the wells are. In the Salt range there is 
an excellent breed of peculiarly mottled cattle, which often 
fetch Rs. 60 or Rs. 80 per bullock. Notwithstanding the large 
breeding grounds of the Bar and Thai and the great herds of 
cattle which are driven from place to place in search of grass, 
the number of cattle exported from the district is surprisingly 
small There is no great cattle fair in the neighbourhood, and 
cattle are generally bought or sold in small numbers at the 
breeders^ village. There is a considerable amount of trad© 
between the agriculturists of the river-valleys and the breeders 
of the Bar, the former generally purchasing the surplus cattle 
of the Bar villages ; and this trade is facilitated by the general 
custom of sending the cattle of the Bar down into the luveraiii . 
in dry seasons to graze, while those of the riverain are 
driven into the Bar and Thai when the grass has sprouted well 
after rain. Tlie best animals are not often sold, and although 
a good bullock costs as much as Rs. 60, and a good cow about 
Rs. 40, the average price of a bullock may be taken as Rs. 20 
and of a cow as Es, 15. 

There has been an extraordinary increase in the number 
of buffaloes, partly owing to the increase in cultivation and 
partly, no doubt, to the increased prosperity of the people. 
They are found chiefly in the cis-Jlielam part of the district 
and are generally grazed in the Bar in the rains and in the 
hot weather are driven down to the river beldfi where they find 
a nutritious food in the hdh grass {saccharum spontaneum). 
The breed of buffaloes usually kept is a very good one, the 
females being good milkers and valued for their ghi, and the 
males being largely used in working the deep wells of the Bar. 
For a good buffalo-cow Rs. 80 or Rs. 100 is sometimes paid, 
but Rs. 40 may be taken as the average ; and while Es. 60 is 
often paid for a good male buffalo, the average price is not 
more than Rs. 30. 

The cattle-owners of the district derive a large iucome 
annually from the sale of ghi, the price of which has risen from 
Rs. 8 per maiind before annexation and Rs. 13 per maund at 
regular settlement to an average of Rs. 23 per maund now. 
The amount of milk given by the half-starved cows of the 
district is often over-estimated. While good cows giving 8 
aers of milk a day or more can sometimes be procured, th© 
average cow of the district probably does not give more than 
I|'s6rS'of milk per day for six .or nine months of the year. 
Similarly a very good bnffalo*oow vvill give as much as 13 sersof 
milk a day, but the average buffalorcow of the district probably 
dole hot give more than 3 sirs a day for elevmr months. ; vOna 
s4r-of oow^s milk gives an, onnoe- of ; butter and one sir of 
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buffalo’s milk two ounces, and a third of tlie weight of butter 
goes in the process of making it into ghi ; so that a cow on the 
average gives about 6 sers of gM in nine months, and a 
buffalo-cow about SO sers of in eleven montbs. Allowing 
for home consumption one-fourth of the ghi produced, there 
remains available for export from the cis-Jhelam tahsils some 
5,000 maunds, worth more than a lakh of rupees. A large 
quantity of ghi is annuall3»' exported to Peshawar, Rawalpindi, 
Amritsar, Dera Ismail Khan and Karachi. 

There is also a large export of hides to Europe through 
Karachi, and the prices of hides have greatly risen in recent 
years ; a bullock’s hide now fetching Rs, 2-8*0 and a buffalo’s 
Rs. 4, ■ 

Large numbers of cattle are annually carried off by disease, 
and the people are very careless in protecting them from 
contagion. Outbreaks of rinderpest and foot-and-mouth 
disease are of almost annual recurrence, and the sick and 
healthy animals may often be seen standing together, or shut 
up in the same cow-house. The following account of the 
common diseases with their native names and remedies is 
taken from a Civil Veterinarj’ Report on the cattle of the 
Shahpur district furnished by Veterinary Surgeon J. A, Nunn 
in 1884: — 

Rin(h>*]peiit — ihaddidrij chechah, 'pir mdta, piriydny dhalclcay ivdh and purlci , — 
Treatment : Igfc, sulphurj salt and ginger in equal parts are given as a drench ; 
2nd, nitre, camphor and pounded dhaMra seeds, mixed with gur and 
water ; 3rd, in first stages, milk and ghi is given as a drench, afterward 
Hkar leaves are mixed with batter into a paste and given as an electuary ; 
4tit, kaitha {acacia catechit^ the native catechu) is mixed with country 
wiue as a drench. 

Foot-and^mouih disease {tnunh hhvr). — Treatment, <^c. : Salt and pow'dered 
ajwain (liguhticum ajowan) seeds are given as a bolus when ulcers are only 
seen in the month. When the feet are attacked, sandMcr (red oxide of lead) 
is made into a paste with lamp-black and applied locally. Another prescription 
is salt, sweet oil aud ghi ” given internally. 

Anthraai (garlUy $att) affects cattle. The symptoms described coincide with 
those of black quarter, viz., that it chieliy attacks animals after rain, -when 
there is a great spring of fresh grass or when they are pastured on marshy 
ground. Swellings appear on the various parts of the body, and the animal 
quickly dies. It is described as being incurable, bat sometimes treatment is 
tried, by giving large quantities of ghi and milk, and firing the swelling. 

Gloss anthrem or malignant throat {galghotu). ---Both diseases are described 
by this name, but more generally it is gloss anthrax that is meant. It is con- 
sidered very fatal, and the only, treatment adopted is the application of 
the actual cautery to the trachea, and round the throat under the Jaw. 

Bplerdc apoplexy {HU and only treatment adopted is bleeding 

from the inside of the nostrils and making an incision on the bridge of the nosel 

Bheumatism {dahalc, ^aX;).--Khueumatism in horned cattle is met by the 
following treatment. A^foetida {king) and- guggal or miense (dalomiaut 
macrocephala) mixed m flour is given aad the back rubbed with dry ajwoin 
iU^mticum ajowan). The patient ie kept in a warm room, and bleedinfr had 
moOT® to from the ears and tail. . , , 

I ’ ^ . > > ' , , - ‘ . 
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Colic {dard shikam or stIJ).— Treatment : Country spirit, tobacco, sAi, 

f/ur, salt and ajwain^ mixed with, vinegar and water in which leather has Ibeen 
soaked. Ghi and milk given in large quantities is said to be a certain cure. 

Moose or htish (dhdns) Guggal (dolomoHa macrocephala) , ctsaf(B tida> 
and onions made into a bolus with barley flour is given, about a chhatdk^ and 
the smoke of a burning black rag is blown up the nostidls. 

Chronic indigestion (gdgir), — All grain is stopped, and ground ginger, salt, 
aml& {emhlica officinalis) ajwain is given in water. 

Lympanitis (pattha lag gBa). — Giir and hijra (pcntcillaria spioata) flour are 
given as a drench, and the animal is bled underneath the tongue. 

Meuro-pnenmonia contagiosa, — Phepri or Ichulah, — mehdi (Imosonia inermis 
kaUra {cochlospermwn gassy pium) (or salix babylonia), ajivahij gar and water 
are given internally. 

Prolapsus uteri (dluins or havans) — The organ is anointed with oil and a 
rope trass applied. 

Bed water (heemato albuminuria). — Loya or halla. hatira {cochlospcTmum 
ijossypium) is soaked all night in an earthen vessel and the liquor given as a 
drench with barley flour gruel. 

'PetanUiS {trismus) {muhh 6ajicZ).— A line is drawn all round the body coui« 
mencing at the nose, with a hot iron, and the following drench given. 
Majith (madder, 7*uhia cordifolia or E, tinctorumy haldi (turmeric, curcima 
longa) and yur mixed with water. 

Umbilical hernia (phor). — The hernical sac is fired and peva (cotton-seeds 
and mustard oil) given as a drench. 

Bilious fever {Sirdoi).~-BaXbf ajmtin and \^ater coloured with inchdi 
{hmsonia irtenms),,is given internally. 

IHuresis {dJmhUra), — KatCra {G, gassy pium) and Water coloured with mehdi 
we given internally. , , ■'■’.■■■ 

Mange (^/wm&).— Sulphur is given internally in the food and the body is 
washed -with soft soap. 

Unlike every other kind of live-stock, the number of camels 
has fallen off since regular settlement, owing partly to the 
development of cultivation, the fodder grown on cultivated lands 
being more suitable for feeding horned cattle than camels, but 
chiefly owing to the development of roads and railways which 
have lessened the demand for camels as beasts of burden. 
Camels are bred both in the Bar and Thai ; very few are to be 
found in the Salt range. Those of the Thai are inferior in size 
and endurance to those of the Bar where a very good stamp of 
camel is bred by the Kaliars, a tribe who make this their chief 
business. The female camels are little used as beasts of bur- 
den, but are allowed to roam about the jungle with their young , 
while the male camels are annually in the cold weather em- 
ployed in the cai'rying trade sometimes at a great distance from 
their owners’ homes. A considerable number are employed in 
carrying salt from the mines at Warchha. The profits of camel- 
breeding and camel-hiring, however, are not what they used to 
be, except in war-time. A camel reaches maturity at about 8 
years, is fit for work up to 15 years, ' and' seldom lives over 20 
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years* The following are tbe names of a camel at different 
stages of his existence 


AGEiXYDARS, 

1 Name of camel. 

Male. 

Female. 

Less, than oho 


Toda 

Todi. 

On© 


Massafc ... 

Mazat. ' 

Two 


Tirhan 

Tirhan. 

Thre© , , ... . ... ■ :■ 


Ohhatr ... ... 

Chhatr. 

If our, ... ■ " ■ ' t.. 

• ft. 

Doakk .. ... 

Doakk. 

■Mv0' ..." , ^ ■, ... 


Ohauga .. ... 

Chaugi. 

Six 


Chbigga ... 

Chhiggi. 

Eight to fifteen 


Utth ... 

D^chi. 

After fifceeu .... , 


Kbamba ... 

Jharob. 


A male camel is also called lihdk from two to four years 
old, and a female purciph, and a male camel of about thirteen is 
called armosh. A good male camel capable of carrying 6 
mannds of baggage costs Rs. 80 or Fis. 90, but Rs. 70 is about 
the average price for the ordinary full grown camel. GameFs 
milk, from which butter cannot be made, is drunk by the camel 
breeders; cameFs hair {milass) is used to make ropes and 
coarse sacks (bori) ; and from cameFs hide are made the large 
jars (huppa) in which ghi is carried. The camel, although he 
ban eat most plants and find food for himself in almost any 
jungle, is particularly fond of the salsolas (Jdidr or Idna) and of 
the leaves of tho acacia (hikar or pliuldh). He is a delicate 
animal and is subject to many diseases. Some of them are 
described as follows by Mr. Nunn : — 

Anthrax (chhalli) is described as being most coatagioiis and destroying 
Iinndreds of camels annually. The symptoms are red, i.e., dark coloured urine, 
and a most oft'ensin) or putrid smell from tho animal before death, with rapid 
decomposition afterwards. Jt is looked upon as being incurable, but sometimes 
chillies are given powdered and mixed with gur or the animal is tied up in a 
warm place, and almonds, fresh blood of a goat, honey, pipal {ficus religiosa)j 
black pepper, and asafootida is given. 

Jaharjana or rheumatisnh — Ajwain (Liqustictim ajowan) mixed with the 
nrinc of another camel is given for three or four days, when the animal is said to 
generally recover.. 

BiibH or sf/'aHples.-^The swelling aud abscess is said sometimes, to 
extend down the meek to the sternum, the part is fired and mako (solanum 
nigrum) and amaltds (cathartocarpus fistula)^ tho Indian laburnum seeds, boiled 
in water is tied on the ’wound as poultice. 

Kipiilij catarrh or injhicnza.--ltthe symptoms are drooping head, stops feeding 
and ruminating, and mucus flows from the nose, a hard swelling is found inside both 
cars. The same drench is given as to the horse, and the ears fired in a circle round 

the roots. 

^ Sheep have greatly increased iu numbers, especially in the 
Thai, whore they arc displacing camels and even horned cattle, 
and it would be difficult to imagine a country better adapted 
for sheep raising than those wide* dry plains, with plenty of 
ranging ground over them. 

The genuine Slmhpur sheep stands about 30 inches high 
and 26 to 27 in girth, but. as„doinpar 0 d with English sheep, 
Leicester or Soufchdowns, is a leggy animal The chief dis-. 
tinguishiBg points are a curved Roman) aosoi small muazle 
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broad forehead, very long drooping ears, sometimes 18 or 14 
inches in length, eyes set back inside of face, tail short and 
small. The wool fine and of a fairly long staple, the ears, face 
and legs generally black, and often the wool is partly colored. 
Bumhds or fat-tailed sheep are found in the Salt range ; in some 
of them the size of the tail amounts to a deformity. Mr. Nunn 
saw one the tail of which measured over two feet across at the 
broadest part, and was so heavy that when lying down, the 
animal ccJuld not rise without assistance, and was told that from 
the tail of a similar sheep that had been killed, over 80 pounds 
of fat had been taken. The dumba if crossed with the Thai 
sheep loses all its characteristics in about the third generation. 
The male lambs are castrated at 6 months old, and are sold as 
yearling wethers to dealers v/ho come from all parts of 
country to buy them. Many are taken to Rawalpindi and other 
cantonments for commissariat purposes. Sheep are shorn 
twice a year at the beginning and end of the hot weather 
and give about three-eighths of a ser of wool each time in 
the Bar, and double that quantity in the Thai, The white 
wool of the Thai is famous for its fine quality and sells un- 
cleaned at about 4 sers per rupee or rather &t six fleeces {pothi) 
per rupee ; thus a Thai sheep produces about 5 annas worth of 
%vool every year. The head-quarters of the trade in Thai wool 
is Nfirpur whence a large quantity is annually exported towards 
Mooltan and Karachi, and where a good quality of blanket {lot) 
is made. The wool of the Bar is largely consumed at Bhera 
where it is made into felt (namda). A good sheep fetches Rs. 4 
or Rs. 5, but the average price maybe taken as Rs. 2. . Sheep 
often die in large numbers of epidemic disease, and are subject 
to that form of splenic apoplexy or anthrax {pharikM) which 
is commonly known as ^^braxy in Scotland. \ sheep^s skin 
fetches 4 annas. 

The number of goats also appears to be increasing. They 
are bred chiefly in the B^r, Thai and Salt range, where they 
are the poor man’s cow.” There are five differeut breeds — 

li — a very large goat, standing 36 inches high, 
with long hair and long narrow ears, one measured 
being 3 3 inches. 

ll—Hajiridn, which are much the same except that 
the ears are broader and the teats are very small ; 
this vSort of goat is the best milker, 

III, — Bojif a small goat with very small ears, 

IV. — which is very rare. This is not an in- 

digenous breed, but from time to time has been 
brought up from Sindh by boatmeo on their 
return from voyages to Bufckur and down the 
Indus; it is a very small species, not more than 
18 to 20 inches high, with small ears and horns, 
very slight-limbed and' black and tan in color, 
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'SJ,^Munja or a small black and tan colored 

goat, with short ears and horns. This breed have 
a most extraordinary cutaneous appendage from 
each side of the neck, growing out of the jugular 
channel about the size of one’s finger, and from 5 
to 6 inches long. , 


Goats are shorn once a year at the end of the cold season, 
and give fths of a ser of hair (jaU), which sells at 6 sers 
per rupee, giving one anna per goat per annum. It is made 
into ropes and coarse cloth used for nose bags for horses and for 
camel saddles. A. good goat fetches Rs, 5 or more, but Rs. 
2 is an average price, A goat’s skin is worth 8 annas. 


Horses and ponies. This district is one of the best in the Punjab for the breed- 
ing of horses and ponies, and the number of these animals is 
rapidly increasing, owing to the good prices they command, 
and the interest taken in horse-breeding by the leading land- 
owners. Their number is given as more than double what it 
was thirty years ago, and their quality is also steadily improving 
owing to the introduction of good blood by the importation of 
stallions by the Horse-Breeding Department and the District 
Board. There are usually 10 or 11 Government stallions 
in the district. Formerly the breeders preferred Norfolk Trotter 
sires, but now they much prefer thorough-bred or Arab blood* 
The District Board has throe Arab stallions for the breeding of 
ponies, and one stallion of the indigenous ciuttioI ” or price- 
less” breed. Some of the larger breeders have also good stallions 
of their own, which have been passed by the Superintendent of 
the Civil Veterinary Department. The country mare is a good 
upstanding animal about 14-2 or 15 hands, with good forelegs, 
slightly bow-necked, but, like most country-breds, slack in the 
quarter with badly set on tail, and inclined to be sickle-backed. 
These faults, however, are rapidly disappearing with the intro- 
duction of better blood, A considerable number of colts are 
annually purchased, both by dealers and by Army Officers, 
who consider the Shahpiir stock to be one of the best stamp of 
remount to be found in the Punjab. Such animals fetch on 
the average about Rs. 250 or Rs, 300, but the average price of 
all the horses and ponies in the district is probably about 
Rs. 50, as a good many of the ponies are of poor quality. It 
is estimated that of the 8,000 horses and ponies in the district 
about 1,600 are fit for transport purposes. Mr. Nunn describes 
the diseases to which horses are liable as follows 

.(^si«w^).-Tlio animal porapiraa and falls down. I am inclined to 
think fcliat itiatM form o£ anthrax bo well known as Ludhiana fever. Treat- 
ment oooMtsol mjiih or madder and ftaldi {turmeric, curciiHia longa) mixed 
np with animal being kept in a warm place but it is seldom sneoess. 
ful. Thws ate two pUnts known M mfgm, the r«5ia cordifolia and rubia tine. 

' lomm. The Mst IS the one used. ■ • ; 

teSff swelling is poulticed with joirdr 
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Lyjnphangiiiit (zehrMd),--ChillkB boiled ia human urine with ginger, Chapter 
aj'i-yam, and milk are given internally. ^ 

Catarrh injluenen and glanders (kandr), — Treatment; Black pepper, chillies, Agncultutfis 
onions, Utssan (garlic, ailium sativtifn) and gtir, also the smoke of a blue artOriCiliWia 
or yellow rag burned under the nose is blown into the nostrils, aEO. ljl¥6-StOCK:» 

Einghone (nierum and cliafco?).— Firing and fomentation with salt and I^orses and ponies, 
water. 0; bandage of goat’s hair steeped in catechu and lime Juice is applied at 
night. A dog’s head is burned and the ashes mixed wifti borax given in 
water, internally, about one iola weight. 

Bone spavin, splint (/i«dd«, t»er?2ttddi),---In both these the ashes of a dog’s 
head are given internally and a poultice applied with a bandage of line ground 
gram, r/ur and salt. 

It is said that if a horse has been rubbed by the saddle 
(Idga) and a li^ht is brought behind it, it is apt to get staggers 
(chdnm) and die on the spot. When a horse is in extremity, 
a boiled crow is sometimes pushed down his throat, but this 
remedy is seldom efficacious. 

Table No. XXII A shows the results of horse-breeding 
operations undertaken by the Civil Veterinary Department. 

The number of branded mares in the district has gone on 
steadily increasing until now there ai'e over GOO of them, 
served by the 10 or 11 Government stallions, and producing 
about 125 colts and fillies annually to those stallions. The 
work is superintended by a zUladdr, and there is also for each 
of the three tahsils a passed Veterinary Assistant maintain- 
ed by the District Board. Those men geld about 150 colts 
annually, a measure which must also tend to improve the breed 
of horses and ponies. Large studs of very good quality are 
maintained by Malik Umar Hayat Khan, Tiwana of Kaira (78 
branded mares), Malik Ehuda Bakhsb, Tiwana of Khwajabad 
(45 branded mares), Malik Mubarazj Khan, Tiwana of Jehan- 
abad (22 branded mares), Khan Bahadur Malik Hakim Khan, 

Nun of Kot Hakim Khan (22 branded mares) and the Mekans 
of Kot Bhai Khan and Kot Pahiwau ; and many of the well-to- 
do landowners have one or two good mares. They have learned 
the advantage of giving the young stock liberty, and many of 
them have runs maintained for the purpose. 

A horse fair is held at the head-quarters station annually Horse fair, 
about the 20th March and is generally attended by from 1,500 
to 2,O0() animals, most of which, however, are brought not for 
sale but to compete for the prizes offered for the best animals 
in the different classes. The Imperial Government usually 
offers Rs. 1,600 in prizes towards the encouragement of remount 
breeding and the District Board Es. 400 for ponies. The 
animals shown for these prizes a!*e usually considered among the 
best in the Punjab for quality, this district being especially 
good for the breeding of bone. The hor.se-breeders, large and 
small, take great Intei^est in the show and compete keenly with 
each other for the prizes offei^ad. Opportunity is taken of the 
gathering to have a day of sports and races, tent-pegging being 
the favourite amusement. The number of remounts purchased 
at the fair varies from 15 to 40^ many, of the best animals being 
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bought up beforehand by purchasing parties sent out by the 
different regiments, or being retained by their owners for better 
prices than the remount agents care to give. A number of 
mules and donkeys are also bronght to this fair, either for sale 
or to compete for prizes. A charge of 2 per cent, is made on 
sales, and the income, which varies from Ks. 250 to Rs. 400 is 
credited to the Provincial Government. The expenditure is 
about Rs. 125. 

Mule-breeding is not so popular in the district as is horse- 
breeding, but on the average of the last five years 816 mares 
%vere served by the 10 or 12 donkey stallions supplied by the 
Civil Veterinaiy Department and 160 mules were produced. 
Some of the animals produced are of excellent stamp, fit for 
mountain batteries and command a price of Ea. 400 or more ; 
but the great majority are only fit for transport purposes, and 
sell at about Rs. 150. Most of them are bought up when young 
either for the Army or by dealers, and there are only about 
350 mules in the district of which about 100 are fit for trans- 
port purposes. 

Donkeys are rapidly increasing in numbers and are re- 
turned as more than double the number of twenty years ago. 
They are mostly of a very poor stamp, especially in the Salt 
Range, but are most useful beasts of burden, costing very little 
to keep. Droves of tlieih may frequently be met, driven by 
their Kliatri or Kumhar owners, each carrying from one to 
two maunds of goods, and often stopping to graze as they go 
along the roads. It is estimated that of the 20,000 donkeys in 
tho district about 3,500 are fitto carry the transport load of 120 lbs, 
A few excellent donkeys of a superior breed are to be found 
in the Jhelam and Chenab valleys, but the ordinary donkey of 
the district is on the average not worth more than Rs. 10. 


SECTION B.-OCCUPATIONS, INDUSTRIES AND 
COIVIMERCE. 

Table No. XXIII shows the principal occupations followed 
by the people, the figures being for the total population and 
including the women and children dependent upon the actual 
workers. Further details will be found in Census Table No. XVIT 
B. The following abstract gives the percentage of the total 
population engaged in each main branch of oconpation: — 


Occupation, 

Percentage of 
population. 

Oovernment ... ... ... 

I'9 

Pasture ami agriculture 

... 53*8 

Domestic service 

5*,3 

Preparation and supply oC material substances ... 

... 25*a 

Commerce and transport ... 


Professional ... 

2’6 

Iruinfinite and independent ... 

CO 
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Some remarks on the traditional occupation of the various 
.tribes and castes will be found in Chapter III 0. The pro- 
cesses of the more important industries have been described 
in the various m'onogi’aplis on manufactures in the Punjab. An 
account of the trade in salt, saltpetre and barilla lias been 
given in Chapter I. The folio sving description is given of the 
process of tanning as carried on in this district : 

Acow^s hid© is the most generally useful, being strong and 
soft } a good one is worth Rs. 2-8-0. A buffaloes hide is the 
strongest of all, but very hard. It is used for slioe-soles, &c. ; 
worth about Rs. 4. A cameFs hide is too hard for most purposes, 
but is used for making glii Icuppds : value Re. I . A bullock^s hide 
is inferior in usefulness to a cow^s hide. A horse^s hide is 
scarcely any use at all, being too thin and fine. A goat’s hide is 
useful for parts of women’s shoes, &c. ; value about 8 annas. 
The process of preparing a hide is as follows: — The skin is 
soaked a day and a night in water, then taken out and scraped ; 
then spread hair downwards on straw, and after rubbing the 
upper side with one chitdk of sajji and one-and-a-half sdrs of 
lime, and a little water, it is tied up with the sajji and lime inside. 
It is then soaked for six days in two strs of lime and water after 
which it is rubbed on both sides with broken-up earthenware. 
This is repeated at intervals till the hair is all off. It is then 
taken out, well washed and scraped, and has now become an 
adhauriy or untanned leather. The tanning process then begins. 
Well bruised hikar bark {jand is also used, but not considered 
so good) is soaked in water and the hide thrown in. When 
the tanning has left the bark, fresh bark is put in. This takes 
some days, after which the hide is sown up with munj, an 
aperture being left at one end, and hung up, the open end 
being uppermost. It is then half filled with bruised bark and 
water poured in, which, as it drops out, is caught in a vessel and 
poured back into the skin ; this is continued until the lower part, 
when pricked, shows the colour of leather. The open end is 
then sown up, the other end opened, the skin inverted, and the 
process repeated with fresh bark, until the whole is tanned. 
The skin is then well washed, rubbed with the hand and dried 
in the sun. It is then soaked in water with bruised madar 
plants. Til oil is then rubbed over it, and it is again soaked a 
day in water. Then dried, sprinkled with water, rolled up, and 
beaten with clubs. It is then rubbed on the flesh side with a 
stick, called a wedngy mad© from the wild caper (capparis 
aphylla) : the whole process in the hot weather takes about 
twenty-six days ; in the cold, about eight days longer. Just 
before the skin is used, it is soaked for a day in little water 
with a chitdk of alum, ionv chiiaks of pomegranate bark, d»chitdkf 
of salt and a chitdk of til oil. During the day it is several times 
well; twisted. 

In almost every village the cotton of the district is woven 
into coarse cloth {khaddaf)^ from which the clothing of the 
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Weaving. 


Silk, 


Wool, 


peasantry is made, and which is exported in large quantities, 
Girot and Khushab being the centres of this trade. The 
weavers are usually PdoU by caste, and the importance of the 
cotton iiidustiy to the district can be seen from the fact that 
43j6l5 persons, or 9 per cent, of the total population were 
returned as deriving their subsistence chiefly from industries 
connected with cotton; this total, however, includes, besides 
26,419 weavers, 4,167 cotton cleaners and 9,600 spinners, the 
latter being almost all women. Fine cotton striped goods 
bordered with silk (lungis) of good quality are made at 
Khushab, where also are made good coloured kheSf loom-woven 
checks, and diapered cloths {Inilbiil ehashm), 

Fagris, and the other scarf-like forms of silk popular, arc 
woven, sometimes plain and sometimes with gold ends, at 
Khushab, which has a name for silk weaving and has sent good 
specimens to various exhibitions. 

Felt or namda rugs are made at Bliera and Khushab, in 
both white and grey, unbleached or colored wool, decorated 
with large barbaric patterns of red wool merely felted and 
beaten into the surface. The white felts bear no comparison 
with those of Kashmir and parts of Eajputana, and the texture 
is so loose and imperfect that they seem to be always shedding 
the goat^s hair with which they are intermixed. The wool is 
not perfectly cleaned, and they are peculiarly liable to the 
attacks of insects. But they are among the cheapest floor 
coverings produced in the Province. 

Goat’s hair and camel’s hair are worked up into rope, as in 
most pastoral districts. AbNiirpur, lots or country blankets are 
made, but they have no special character of color or texture. 


Cnilcry and lapi- 
dary work. 


The wares in wood and metal from this district which have 
been sent to several exhibitions, give an impression of great 
technical aptitude, which seems to find but little employment and 
scanty remuneration. It is a commonplace to say that there 
is in this country but little of the subdivision of labor, and 
none of the machinery, which make European products cheap ; 
but even in India there are few examples of the union in one 
craftsman of so many trades as are practised by the Bhera cut- 
lers. Long before the introduction of machinery the Sheffield 
cutlery trade was divided into many branches, and the man 
who forged a blade neither ground it, nor hafted it, nor fitted 
it with a sheath. At Gujrab and Sialkot the smith forges caskets 
and other articles of the hoftgar^s trade in complete indepen- 
dence of the workman who damascenes them with silver and gold. 
But at Bhera, the same artizan fashions the blade on tho anvil 
grinds and polishes it, outs the hilts or handles from stone of 
mofcher-o’-pearl, and makes a leather covered sheath for dagger 
or sword. The favourite hilt is in the green slightly translu- 
cent stone (sang4‘^yashm) largely used in the Mzdr for amulets 
and neck beads, which has been identified as a very pure serpen- 
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tiBe ^ called Bo weiiite. Ifcis found in masses in ^ ' Chapter 

Gandamak in Afghanistan: where it eosts Rs. 3' per^ . maundj but , ; ^ ^ , 

by. the time it reaches Bhora' it, is worth ,Rs. 40 per mauiid* Occupations, 
Some of it is a delicate apple green, and other pieces are like ^ 
verde antique marble. It is very useful in mosaic work. Besides (;5^tiery and laph 
knife handles and dagger hilts, it is fashioned at Bhera into aary work, 
caskets, paper-weights, cups, &c. The work is always liberally 
smeared with oil to remove the white marks left by cutting 
tools..,.:.;- 

., ,"A.' .favourite form for a' dagger hilt ends in an animaFs 
head. In the collections of arms in the possession of some of 
Ihe , Rajpiit/iria and Central India' Chiefs, this design is seen, 
beautifully wrought in crystal, and jewelled jade. The Bhera 
:■ .rendering is a very elementary attempt at 'a head. 

Other stones used resemble Farbeck marble, and are found 
in the neiglibooring Salt range. The names given are vague, 
and seem to be applied on very slight grounds. Suieimdni-- 
patthaTj sang4’jarahy j)iia paithaTj sang-i-marmar are some of 
them, and tliey explain tliemselves. These are used for dinner- 
knives and arms as well as for the ornamental articles made 
in stone. 

A pretty herring-bone pattern of alternate zig-y.ags in 
black and mother-ohpearl is frequently used for hilts. The 
mother-o’-pearl is imported from Boinbay. The lapi d ary \s tools 
in use diSer in no respect from those in use <at Agra, and 
indeed oil tlie world over where macliinery and diamond-pointed 
drills are not used. A heavily loaded bow with wire string (or 
two for thin slices) is used for sawing, curiindnm and water 
furnishing the iron wire with a cutting material, while the 
grinding and polishing wheels are the usual discs of corundum 
and lac, turned with the drill-bow for small work, or with the 
strap for heavy ; but always with the to-and-fro non-continuous 
revolution of Indian wheels. 

The best country iron, known at Bhera as is in fact 

a sort of steel ; and when this is used, some of tlio blades of 
Bhera cutlery are of tolerably good quality, but it gets rarer 
yearly. Old files of Englisli make are songlit out and reforged 
itito various forms. Old blades of stub and twist steel are 
often refurbished, and the ub or jauhdr (the wavy markings in, 
the texture of the blade) are still priztnl. Those markings are 
rudely inntated for the benetifc of English purtdiasers, The 
blade is covered with a mixture of lime and milk, forming a 
sort of etching ground on which, as it is drying off, the artificer's 
thumb is dabbed, with the effect of printing the concentric 
markings of the skin. (sulphate of iron) is then applied 

as a mordant, and, wlien skilfully done, the effect, is not unlike 
that of a real Damascus blade.' "No" expert, however, could bo 
for a moment deceived by this etching. 
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At BkeTBi chanJcats or door and window f rain es are roost 
elaborately carved in cZeodar shisham wood® The rates at 
wbicb these beautiful works are supplied to native purchasers 
are almost incredibly low, but as a European demand has 
arisen they have been raised. The work differs from that of 
Ghiniot in that the projectieres are flatter, pilasters and other 
details being often merely indicated in relief instead of a half 
or quarter section being imposed. And the whole of the 
surface is completely covered with boldly outlined forms of 
foliage and geometric diaper made out for the most part with 
a V-section cut. There is something rude and almost barbaric 
in this direct and simple method of esecutionj but although 
there is no attempt at high finish, the general design and 
proportions ai’e so good, and the decorative scheme is so full 
and complete, that the technical imperfection of the work as 
carving is scarcely noticed. A large door-way, completely 
covered with ornamental work, measuring ten feet high and of 
proportionate width, costs to a native purchaser about Es. 25, 
which is but little more than the price paid for an ordinary 
plain door in other places. Ko use has been made by the 
Public Works Department of this beautiful and wonderfully 
cheap carpentry. The production of these doors and windows 
is not confined to Bhera ; they are also made at Mifoi and 
perhaps at other places in the district. Wood-carvers from 
Bhera have been sent to more than one exhibition in England 
where they and their workmanship have earned admiration. 

The lacquered wood turnery of Saliiw^l differs from that of 
other places in being more crude in color and simpler in execu- 
tion. A particularly unpleasant aniline mauve is used; but 
there is a better class of vases, platters and toys made in two 
colors, red and black, or red and yellow, or black with either. 
The scratched patterns are bohier and larger than elsewhere 
and many toys, e.gf., children’s toa-sets, are finished in trans- 
piiirent lac only, the color and grain of the wood showing 
through. Chess-boards with chess men and a large variety 
of toys of forms that might puzzle an English child, are 
made at very cheap rates, but they do not seem to be as 
populatdy known as they deserve to be. Prom the sain© town 
ivory toys of some neatness and skill in execution were sent to 
the Punjab Exhibition. 

Combs are made at Nurpur from olive-wood got from near 
K^lab^h on the Indus. 

There is nothing very noteworthy or distinctive in the 
jewelry or silversmiths^ work of the country side. Prom the chief 
places of the district, as well as fromMittha Tiwana, specimens 
have been seen which show an average of skill in work and 
design at least equal to that of most rural distiucts. Some 
acepunt of the ornaments worn will be found in Chapter III B. 

Good embroidered shoes are made at Jabba and Anga, 


Leather, 
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It roaj be tiieiitioned tliat the flowei'- worked chaddaror ohrni 
of red or blue country woven cotton cloth ornamented with 'silk 
embroidei'y is worn in the district, but few are made for sale. 

In Kliiisiiab are made jars and drinking vessels of earthen- 
ware which are iniioh prized, as is the earthenware of Snrakki 
in the Salt range. The blacksmiths of Kiifri are also noted for 
their ironwork. ' ' 
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There is a considerable manufacture of gunpowder in the Gunpowder and 
district at Bliera, Khiishab, Shalipor and other towns ; the : 

number of licensed rnamifacturer.s in I89'2 was 11, and the ' 
total output about a thousand maunds. It is made by 
inixing saltpetre, sulphur and charcoal in proportions varying 
with the quality of powder desired ; the most usual proportions 
being a niaond of saltpetre to 5 sers of sulphur and 10 sers of 
charcoal These ingredients are mixed together and pounded in 
a wmoden mortar and when well mixed the powder is 

put in the sun to dry. It is then gimmd in a hand-mill .. ii s > ^ 
(cJiafc/vi), damped and rolled in a basket (chajj) till it forms 
grains of gunpowder. A considerable quantity is exported 
from the district for use on public works os blasting-powder, 
and most of the rest is consumed in making fireworks, of 
which the people are very fond, quantities being let off on 
occasions of marriages or other rejoicings. The fireworks of | 

this district are generally very good and are of several different 
varieties of which the most common are the gola^ the only : 

merit of which is that it goes off with a loud noise like a 
cannon, the mmdni gola which on bursting in the air falls in 
colored globes of fire ; the cmdr which resembles a fountain 
of fiery sparks ; the chahkar or wheel ; the matdh or colored 
light ; and the haiva or squib. 


Soap is manufactured on a small scale in Khushab in the Soap, 
following maimer. A maund of khdr (sajji) and 20 sers of 
lime are pounded up together and put into an earthenware 
vessel {mat) in the bottom of which a hole the size of one^s 
little finger i.s made. Water is poured on the mixture and 
filters through the hole at tlie bottom where it is caught in 
other vessels. This solution is mixed with a maund of sesa- 
inum oil {til he tel) and 10 sdrs of fat, which have previously 
been heated and mixed up together, 1'bis mixture is allowed 
to stand for three days and then heated for two hours till soap 
forms on th(3 surface, leaving the water below. The soap is 
then skimmed off and put into moulds; about IJ maund of 
soap being got from the' above quantities of the ingredients. i' 

Six families of Khojas are engaged in this business and make 
about 300 maunds of soap in a year. 

A large number of excellent recruits x),ro got from this Service in il 
district for the Native Army.,' According to a census taken in Army and Civil Sei 
1891, there were then in the Army 1,194 natives of Shahpur ; 
district • drawing pay ^ aggregating Bs. 31,747 per mensem, 
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Chapter IV, B. and 161 Army pensioners, whose pensions aggregated Rs. 1,774 
\ ~~T. per mensem. The Tiwan4s, Biloches and other tribes of the 

Ind^fries°and Thai make excellent cavalry soldiers, while the Awans of the 
Commerce. Salt range are good infantry men, and many of them have 
Service in the enlisted in Punjab Regiments and in the Hong Kong Regiment. 
Army aM Civil .Ker- ^ p • t ^ , • v 

vice. In 1891 there were l,67o natives or this district lu tli© 

Civil Service, including the police, drawing an aggregate pay 
of Ks. 32,846 ; while 32 Civil pensioners drew in the aggregate 
Bs. 617 per mensem. The town of Bhera has supplied, in 
eomparison with its size, a very large number of Civil servants, 
some of whom have attained to high posts. 

Altogether residents of the district in 1891 drew from 
Government in the form of pay and pension more than eight 
lakhs of rupees, or about 1| times the annual land revenue of 
the district. 

Tfe© wheat trade. The ordinary course of the wheat trade, until recent years 
was that the peasant producer sold his grain to the village 
shopkeeper who sent it in to the market-town, and there it 
was bought by the large grain merchants resident in the 
district, who sent it on to Mooltan, Sukkur or Karachi, 
where it was sold to European exporting firms. Much, perlmps 
most, of the trade is still carried on in tliis way. But within 
the last ten years or so, the large European exporting firms 
of Karachi have begun to sent agents of their own to towns 
like Khushab and Bhera, where they purchase wheat from the 
local dealers througli a broker {ahrti)^ genei*al]y a resident of 
the place, who arranges for storing the grain purchased till it 
is despatched to Karachi and makes advances of cash if neces- 
sary, charging the usual rate of interest in such cases, 

8 annas per cent, per mensem =- 6 per cent, per annum (the 
rate always understood when none is expressed in such trans- 
actions). The broker gets for his services a commission on his 
purchases at the rate of 8 annas or sometimes 4 annas 
per cent. Otherwise the profit and loss of the transactions 
rest entirely with the exporting firms. The broker purchases 
in the local grain-market, partly from local grain-dealers, partly 
from village shopkeepers who send in their gniiii to the market- 
town, and only rarely from the producer, as it is not common 
io this district for the peasant to bring his own grain to the 
market- town. Sometimes the broker deals direct with a land- 
lord having a large quantity of grain to dispose of. But the 
cases in this district in which the exporter’s broker has 
bought directly from the producer are rare — as a rule some 
local grain* dealer collects the grain and sells it to the 

The effect of the operations of the Karachi firms has been 
that in many cases the local large grain merchant, through 
whom all grain destined for England used to be sent from the 
mrket-towns here to Mooltan, Sukkur or Karachi, has . been 
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elimiBated^ aii^l , tlie profits he used to mahe ai^e divided between . Chapter IV, B. 
the exporting 'firm and the , petty ' grain -dealer.' The^ , eiimina- • — 7.. 

tion of one link in the chaim xnust tend to raise the. price paid' 
to the producer, and give him a larger share of the profits of ' Cominerce. 
the trade ; but, as a rule, the local petty 'grain-dealer still comes . The wheat trade, 
between him and the exporting firm’s broker. 

The local grain merchants repudiate' the idea., of .wilfully 
mixing earth with the grain, although they admit mixing " up 
inferior wheat, or wheat ha¥ing a large admixture of barley, ' 
with wheat of a better quality. They assert, however, that the 
exporting firm’s agent and broker regularly mix earth with 
the grain, the rule being that into- each bag , containing 2| 
mauncls are put 2f§ maunds of wheat, and, inauad of, earth. 

It seems that wlien grain is purchased, at' ;Suk.kiir or Karachi" 
by the exporting firms they insist upon the ref rao tion ’’ 
ailowanoe (here called fae/i, perhaps for touch ”) of 5 per 
cent, of barley and 2| per cent, of otlier matter, so,' that . it is 
probable enough, that when a grain merchant has sent his 
grain down to Siibkui* or Karachi, ■ and, so „ hound .him.S0lf to ■ 
sell it for export, he does, before selling it, adulterate it clown 
to that standard. 

The opening of the railway _ through, the district has Meet of the rain 
greatly altered the course of trade and much that used formerly 
to go-, by.. river or by camels now: goes by rail.. In 1894 it - .: "I 

was estimated that about 700 maunds of grain went by river 
from Bhera to Sukkur, at a rate of annas per maund, and 
4,000 maunds from Khushab to Mooltan at a rate of 2 annas 
per maund; but the carriage of goods by rail, though more 
costly than by river, is so much safer and more expeditious 
that it is generally preferred. , 

Trade in grain varies very much with the greatly fluctuat- Trade in grain, 
iiig supply and demand. In years of good harvest, consider- I 

able quantities of grain are exported, chiefly from Bhera 
and Khushab to Sukkur and Karachi ; the wheat of the Salt 
range being cmiisidered the best for export. In years of 
failure of harvest in this district large quantities of grain are ; 

poured in from Amritsar, Ferossepore, the Chenab Canal tract, : 

and oven from Jhang and Bannu. On an average of years 
the net export of food grains is probably by no means large. 

There ia, however, a considerable export of oilseeds to Karachi,, ' 

and practically no import. 1 

Cotton is largely exported both in the raw and inanufac* Trade ia cottoa. 
tured state. Eaw cotton is exported mainly from Khushab 
towards Mooltan. Tlie coarse cotton cloth largely manufac- 
tured by the village weavers' is- exported in considerable | 

quantities from Khushab, Girofc, Bhera and Sahiwal, much of 
it'being "Carried across the -frontier by Powindai ’ traders on- | 

their way back from their atinnal -expeditions down- oonntryt- I 
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Formerly large, quantities of this cloth were ■ exported by 
Khoja and Piracha traders to Kabul and Bukhara^ but recent 
high customs duties imposed by the .'Arnir of Kabul: and 
the Russians have practically killed this trade. 

The wool of the Thai is in good demand for its fineness of 
texture, and is collected by the Khatris of Nflrpnr who sell it to 
dealers from the neighbouring large towns, and they in their 
turn export it, generally towards Mooltan. A large qaantity of 
ghi is exported to Peshawar, Rawalpindi, Amritsar, Dera Ismail 
Khan and KarMii. There is a great and growing export 
through Karachi to Europe of hides and bones. Most of the 
opium is sent to Lahore and Amritsar, but a demand for the 
Shahpur drug is springing up from Rawalpindi and Peshawar. 
More than a lakh of maunds a year of salt are sent from the 
Warohha salt mine by camel mostly to Kliushab whence it is 
sent by river to Mooltan, or by rail to other places to the south. 
A considerable qaantity of lime is sent by rail from near Bhera 
to Lahore, Amritsar and Mooltan. About 6,000 maunds of salt- 
petre are exported annually to Europe through Sukkur and 
Karachi. 8ajj% ov barilla is exported in cousiderable quantities 
towards Rawalpindi, Sialkot and Amritsar. The trade in this 
article is chiefly in the hands of the Khatris of Sahiwal. 

The imports are almost entirely brought by rail and con- 
sist mainly of piece-goods and metals from Europe, sugar from 
Sialkot and rice from Peshawar. During the cold season 
travelling merchants from Afghanistan bring down majith 
(madder), fruits, spices, gold coins, Ac., some portion of which 
they sell in this district on their way through. 

The better class of Hindu and Sikh hankers and shop- 
keepers keep three account books {vahi), (1) the day-book (siihr^ 
parclmn or bandi), in which all transactfions are recorded day 
by day as they occur; (2) the cash-book (roJdr)^ in which only 
cash transactions are entered as they occur; and (6) the ledger 
(khdta vahi or simply vahi)^ in which each clienPs account (lekha) 
is written np from the day-book at the shop-keeper’s leisure. 
The great majority of shop-keepers, however, keep up only the 
ledger, making entries in it from memory or from rough notes 
which are destroyed, so that there is no means of checking, the 
entries. The ledger (vahi) is kept in the foi'm of loose leaves 
fastened together lengthwise in such a way that a leaf can 
easily be extracted without detection. Each page Qpanna) has 
its number (angg)^ and it is UHual, on opening a new ledger, to 
get a Brahman to imprint on the seventh page a coloured picture 
of Ganesh and his rat, adding the invocation Om 8vadi 
Ganeshdyanama with the date and a blessing. The account 
of each client shows on the left side the debits or out-goings, 
and on the right side the credits (dgit). Generally once a year 
the balance (bdld) is struck, interest (vedj) charged, tod the 
net balance carried forward to a new account. As the peasant 
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who lias Ms dealings with the shop-keeper (kirdr) is often Chapter IVj B. . 
utterly iguorant of accounts and very careless, he is often taken Occii"'^ions 
advantage of by the shop-keeper^ who wiil, as occasion offers, — Indusfides^and 

(1) dole unt old grain of sorts for food purposes in the 

cold season and take repayment at harvest timo^ a 
few moiiths later, in wheat or its money equivalent, 
plus from 25 to 50 per cent, interest ; 

(2) exact full repayment on the threshing- door, leaving 

the customer insufficient grain wherefrom to pay 
Ills land revenue, and feed himself till nest harvest; 

(3) a month or so later pay bis debtor’s land revenue and 

taking advantage of his necessity, charge him at 
least tiic-j highest average rate for money lent ; 

(4) take one anna per rupee as discount {katt or gadd 

rhhora) when making a loan, but charge imerost on 
the discount ; 

(5) cut six months’ ini crest out of a loan, and record the 

gross sum as a loan free of interest for six months; 

(0) eaitso the debtor to go before the Sub-Kegiwstrar and 
state that he had received the whole loan in cash, 
whereas in fact the amount was cliiefly made up of 
simple and compound interest ; 

(7) misrepresent debits in the ledger by uutering inferior 

grains as if wheat ; 

(8) allow no interest on repayments in kind and either no 

or short interest on credits in cash, and cause the 
customer to believe, when he is making a payment 
to account, that a concession of grace has been 
made when a small remission is credited to him out 
of the interest due {chhot or mor) ; 

(9) generally keep accounts in a loose unintelligible way 

which makes the separation of interest from principal 
impossible ; 

(10) keep only a ledger, plus sometimes a sort of day-bouk 

in loose sheets or book form, and write up the former 
at any time 

(I!) strike the balaucc in a casual way, natniug us present 
one or two witnesses either brother lenders or men 
of the class known m foui*-auua witnesses’^ ; 

(12) charge a full year’s interest on gi*aiu or tnuney, lent 
a few months or even weeks before the striking of 
balance* 
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The usual rate of interest cliarged between bankers of good 
credit on bills of exchange (hundi) is one pice ner day on 
Ks. 100 == 7| annas per cent, per raensenij or nearly 6 per cent, 
per annum. On ordinary loans to shop-keepers of good credit 
the usual rate is 1 per cent, per mensem =: 12 per cent, per 
annum. But a peasant rarely gets a loan at less than one 
pice per rupee per mensem == Re. 1-9 per cent, per mensem or 
Rs. 18| per cent, per annum ; and often the rate charged is 24 
or 36 per cent, per annum ; and with the aid of the methods of 
calculation detailed above, the money-lender often so manages 
his accounts that a good solvent customer’s money debt is 
doubled inside three years, and Ins grain debt inside two years, 
and if the lender be exceptionally dishonest, and the debtor 
exceptionally helpless and stupid, the debt doubles itself in an 
even shorter period. 


SECTION C.-PRICES, WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, 
AND COMMUNICATIONS. 

Table No. XXVI gives the retail bazar prices of commodities 
i'or the last thirty-Ove years. The wages of labor are shown 
in Table No. XXVI F, and some remark on the subject wull be 
found in Chapter III D, where also the prevailing rent rates are 
discussed. 

The following extract from the report of the recently 
revised settlement shows what are the prevailing prices of agri- 
ciiltiiral produce : — 

Enquiry was made by examination of the books of. the principal traders in 
seven towns in different parts of the district, viz., Midi on the Chenab, Bhera, 
Shahpur and Sahiwal along the oast of the Jhelam, Khiishab on its west bank, 
Nurpur in the Thai, and Naushahra in the Salt range, and the results were checked 
by comparison with the prices recorded for the district head-quarters in the Gazette. 
It is found that on a series of years the averages for the different towns do not 
differ very much, so that it is sufficiently accurate to take their average as re- 
presenting prices for the whole district. The harvest prices thus ascertained are 
as follows (in sers per rupee): — 
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S-l 

1 

1 

: S ; 

6 

B 

•6 

. ' ,* o 
'fl'.'S . ■■ 
'"o 'Pj. 

'4/' 

.S. 

yeMf 1860-64 . ^ ' . .... . 

41 


52 


. , . 

, "'67 J 

■■■ao; 

17 

15 

€9 

Thirteen years, 1866-77 


[ 

34 

'"'as ' 

38 


13 

11 

41 

Tin years* 1878-87 ... 

21 ! 

r; :.25:: 


37 

31 

,/"^27"'' 

11 

12 1 

30 

Percentage of total area 
under crop 

43 

10 

7 

3 

2 

3 

1 

! 



Taking the average of the fifteen years, 1850 to 1864., which cover the period 
of settlement operations, as representing the prices of last settlement, and the 
average of the last ten years as representing the prices now prcTalent, it may be 
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fiaid that that quantity of each article which would then have fetched Rs. 100 Cliaf ter I¥» 0- 
in silver, now fchdies as follows Wheat Es. 195, Es. 1 88, Rs 1S0, --- 

j^ram Rs. 189. harley Us. 184-. tdrdmtra Us. 133, guv . Its. 1 5$^ china .R&.^ 192:^ PtiCfiSj Weig'lltS 
cotton Us. liin, nun'ghl Us 179 ; that is to sfiy-^the principat foo Ettcl Measures, and 

fedjra, :jov<>', barley, which together occupy three-fourths of the area Coi|i|||Xi.2iic&ti©ae- 

um\oA' ij^rnp- }ia^:e ri(!c}i' ificrmsed in mo7ieij value more than SO per cent, r since' la$t np-riciil- 

seMpmenf, ami the price of wheat, which is by far the most important, has proc- n oduce 
ticnUij dovhlcrl. Cotton, however, which occupies 10 per cent, of the cultivated/' 
area has risen in price only 25 per cent. ; and the price of ghi has risen 79 per cent, 

In order to ascertain the prices to be assumed for the present assessment csi- 
eiilations, we cannot do better than take as our guide the average prices of the 
last ten-year period, which includes years both of plenty and of scarcity, of brisk 
export and of brisk import To go further back would involve us in the low 
prices which prevailed before the extension of railway communication to this 
neighbonrlKJod, and the establishment of the export trade through Karachi to 
ICurope, which now regulates the price of wheat throughout the Punjab ; nor 
would it be safe to speculate much on the probable future of the wheat trade, 
which depends so greatly on the harvests in America and Russia, on the value 
of silver, and other factors difficult of estimation. Making some allowance lor 
the distance of the peasant from market, and the low prices of the villages as 
compared with the towns, I have assumed the following prices as the basis of 
assessment calculations throughout the district (in s4rs per rupee) 


i ' ' ' 

o 

-S* 

1 

i 1 .i 

1 ; s 

Barley- 

1 

s 

- 58 . 

I 

■ 1 

■ 6 . 

d 

d 

If 

O *5® 
■Q 

1 

i 

31 

«>r, 

f *“■ 

■ ' 35 

30 j 

A 28 j;: 27 

851 ' 85 

31 

40. 

' '27'. 

^ 85: 

I ii 
r 

i ir> 

1 12 

■; 

1 15 

1 

; 30 i 
46 j 


Average pricen for ihe tea 
y ears, 1878-87 ... ... 

Average pri.cf's assumed for 
assessment purposes 


For the sis years since 1887 the average harvest prices for the district 
ciliated in the same w’ay have been as follows (in sers per rupee) 


Average price for the six 
years, 1888-93 


The prices of all produce have, therefore, been considerably higher during 
the last six years than during the previous ten, and although at- this moment 
(1894) owing to good, baiwests here and low prices in England, grain is cheap, 
there is no reason to suppose that the prices assumed for assessment purposes 
are in any ease too high. Indeed in some cases they arc obviously too low. For 
purposes of comparison hereafter I ostimute os below (1) w-hatmay be consulered 
average bdzdr harvest, prices under present cireumstam’es ; (2) the prices that 
might now be fairly taken for assessment purposes, as the prices which producers 
are likely to get on an average of j^ears for their surplus produce (in s«rs per 
rupee) 


Fair assonsment prices 



t 

.-T" 

S 2 

i£ 

*-5 


■S.S i 

« j 

j 

d 

o ^ 

IS ' 


o 

O j 

o 

20 

n 

10 

so 

26 

IS 

1 12 

36 
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ChapterTViC. 

Prices, Weigits 
and Measures, and 
Communications. 

Prices of land. ■ , 


In every case, except wheat and ghi^ it seems safe x^ow to assnrne higher prices 
than were actually assumed in the assessment calculations, and, if those calcula- 
tions were again worked out on the prices that now seem fair, they would give a 
considerably higher estimate of the money value of the half net produce. 

The market value of proprietary rigflats in the land lias been 
steadily rising and is nosv double what it was twenty-five years 
ago. The total value ot the proprietary rights in the land of the 
district is now about three crores of rupee?, or fifty times the 


land i-e venue assessment. 


The following statem ent shows the approximate average value 
of land of different classes in the different assessment circles : — 


Tali,siK 

A.ssessmenfe 

Circle. 

2 

2 

o 

'K 

'i 

5i5 

! " 

3 

Raridar. 1 

1 

Barani. | 

¥ 


Cheruib 

Ks. 23 

1 

per cultivated acre 



, 


Blicra ...< 

Bar 

„ 10 per aero all round 



... 


( 

Jhelmu 

„ 601 

Rs, 40 

Rs. CO 



Rs. 20 

Rs. 10 

r 

Bur 

„ 10 per acre all round 

1 , ... 




Shahpar ...i 

Ara 1 

„ 20 per cultivated acre 

1 




1 

li 

1 Jhelam ... 

„ 50 

Rs. 40 

Rs. r,0 

j 


R.S. 20 

Rs, 10 

r 

Jliclam ... j 

„ 60 i 

Rs. 40 

R.S. 50 

i .. 


„ 15 



Thftl ... 1 

,, 7 per cultivated acre 

j 




Khas-bitn ... < 





i 



... 

/ 

Mnliar 

„ do 

! Rs. 40 

1 Rs. 40 

Rs, 30 

Rs. 20 

Rb. 10 

Rr. 2 

1 

1 

|Hill ...j 

„ 100 |'»er cultivated aevi? 






Measures of time. Girovernment offices elate their transactions by the 

Christian year, the feasts and fasts of the Musalmans are re- 
gulated by the Muhammadan, calendar but in all other matters 
the year used is the Sambat or solar year of Vikramaditya. This 
year is divided into two seasons the hot weather (unhal) 
and tlie cold weather {mil), and into 12 months, each of which 
begins about the middle of an English month. The names 
of tlio inrmths are as follows : — ■ 


Mo-ui!,. 

Coi'vciipQndinc, 
English Month. 

Mouth. 

Corresponding 
English Month, 

X Victor 

... March— April. : 

Assii 

. . September— October. 

Visakh 

.. .\pril— May. , 

Katte 

. , October — N o veiiiber. 

Jet It 

... May— .Tune. ! 

Magghar . 

.. November— .December. 

liar 

*!mi6 — duly. 

Poll 

. . -December — January. 

Sawari 

Tilly — August, 

,Mi5h 

, .fanuary — February. 

Uha<h‘v 

, Aognst---Sept€mher,: J 

Phaggaii , 

... February— March. 
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The week is divided, as in Europe, into seven dajs, named Chapter lY, C- 
after the principal lunar bodies, and as the names correspond prices, Weights 
throughout, both the Indian and the European system must have and Measures, and 
had the same origin. The names of the days of the week are Communications. 

*■ ' Measures of time. 

... Buuda.y. [ Biiddhwar ... Wednesday. 

... Monday. : Vi'rwar or Khauiis ... Thursday, 

... Tuesday. .lumiua ... ... .. Friday. 

Chhauohbanwar ... Satnrdsiy. 


as follows 

Etwar . ... 
Sowar ... ■ 
.MangTiilwar 


, ■ ' The tw-eiify-fonr lioors are divided' mta eight fdhars or 

yyatcheB^ four from srmset to. siiorise and four from sunrise to 
ftonsetj so that .the length of n, pdJiar vn>Y\es at different times 
of the 'year. The different part.s of. the day and .night are 
marked off as follows : — ■ 




.\p proximate 
Erig'iisb rime at 
equinox. 

Explanation. 

.Addhi rafc .■ ' ... 


12 p.m. 

Midnight, 

ABsahiU' or sarglii or kukknr 
bang. 

Ta.m. ... 

Early morning or cook-crow. 

Dbanimi or |k)h pbnthi 

... 

5 A.:vi. 

Dawn. 

Namaz vMa 

... 

•VJ'IOa.m. 

Morning prayer time, half an 
hour before sunrise, 

Trjdda vela or dpnhbhT‘o 

vela 

d A M. 

■Sunrise. ■ 

Roti vela 


9 

Breakfast time, ' 

Kirakki roti vein 


10 A..\T. 

Hindus’ breakfast time. 

Do pah a r 


12 noon 

Noon. '■■V 

DMidha'len 

. ••• 

I P.M. 

! Early after noon. 

PesM ... ... ... 

' . . . ■ 

3 p.m. ... I 

Mid afternoon. 

Niddhi pe.^lii or Inlive.'sld 


■ 1 

4 p.M. ; 

A little after peshi. 

Digar. ... ■ ■■ ... . . 

.... I 

Abont an hour before sunset. 

Df.‘hu a Ildar balinr 


5-45 p.M. 

Just before sunsets 

Dell laitha 


C F.M. 

rSunset.;' 

Kakkaria fsunaslia 


6-30 P.M. ... 

1 Etirly twilight. 

AnuheriH iiiTiia«sha 


: - : A- 

■7 P.M. . ^ yvk 

Just before dark. 

Hor.i vela 


8 TM. 

Supper-time. 

Kiifta or sotavMa 

... 

9 P.M. 

Bed- time. 

Addhi rat 

... 

12 p.m. ... 

Midnight, 
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Chapter lY, C. In measurino- cloth, ropes, &c., the usual measure is the cubit 

"• . , (haMh)s f^enerally measured from the elbow round the fingers 

aril considered to be 24 incdievS in lein^fch, bo 

Commiinicatiom that a yard (gaz) is exactly \h hatth. A wooden 

Measiiros ofhdfthrci used by weavers near Sabiwal was found to be 24.\ 
length. inches and another at (rirot 24|- inche.s. IVenty cubits (hatth) 

^ of cloth make a javviL in measuring distances and areas the 

unit of length is the karri or double pace. The indigenous karu 
probably varied from place to place, but the karu now used is 
the kadain of 66 inches adopted by Government in its land 
measurements. The koh is of somewhat indefinite length, but 
generally equals almost exactly a rnile-and-a^half. The 
peasants estimate distances by such vague measures as sadwdh, 
the distance a shout can be heard, goUmdr^ the distance a bullet 
can reach, or hid hfidk^ the distance at which you can bear a 
lamb's bleat. 

Measures of area. The people have now adopted almost everywhere the sys- 
tem of measurement of areas employed by the Government Land 
Surveyors, the table of which is as follows 

9 square karns ~ 1 maria =>• 1 pole. 

20 marlas - 1 kanal =» -k rood. 

4i kanals « I bigha « i: acre. 

2 bigbas « 1 ghuma « I acre, 

M e a s 11 r es of In measuring by weight the standards authorised by law 
are now almost universally used as follows, the maund being 
82|' tbs. avoirdupois - 

8 rattis ** 1 niassa. 

12 luassas = 1 tola (or standard rupee). 

5 tolas =: 1 ana or chhataki. 

'4 anas = 1 pa. 

■ ■ ' ' 4 paS' 1 ser. • 

40 sers = 1 man (maiiud). 

8 mans « 1 khalwar. 

According to the old Sikh measure {Lahori vatte) which 
is still sometimes referred to, the ser consisted of 100 tolas 
instead of 80; so that a Sikh man = IJ standard maund. 

MeRsnroBof capa. While g’rain is now generally measured by weight in all 
large transactions and in the towns, it is still measured by 
capacity in all small transactions in the villages. There is a 
great diversity in the measures used in different parts of the 
district, but the most common system is one based upon a 
top® which contains almost exactly 2 standard sers of wheat 
or Idjra. The table is as follows : — 

4 paropis » I tppa, sirs. 

4f topas » - 1 pai sirs, 

10 pajs ~ 1 Tiiarj s= 2 standard maunds. 

4 mans » I khalwar 8 standard maunds. 
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This system prevails generallj .throii.^yboot .the. Jhelnm' , Chapter^ . C* 
valley,, and iti the Sun va.lley in . .the. 'Salt range..'. On 
Chenab^ however, the topa in nae, holds only of. a st^mdard 
s6r of wheat, and 4 pads make a. man, m that there tiie vuni Communications- 
= 26| standard sers. About ,Bliern and M rani the lopa in Measures of capa* 
use in tiie villages contains'' only If. sta'ndard s-ers. (Ju the ■, 

other hand in the Tappa tract of the Salt range about 
Khabakki, the topa contains 8 .sers of' wheat and 5 pais make , 
a TO cm = 1 1 standard maunds. 

The Government standard rupee is now in almost nni versa! Measares 'of,, value.,, 
use as a Tneasiirc3 of value, the subdivisions in " 'Use besides 
the ana, paisa and being the adhela 1 pa'^’su, and the 

H of BXiM/na, CJowrie shells (kSdi) are also used to 
pay for small quantities of pepper, salt/ pw-r, &c., and vary in 
value from 64 to' 80 ,10 the padsa, , They are ' generally '. dealt 
with in fours {chawdhk)» • ■ 

I,n counting fractions it is usual bo reckon by halves, quar- .Modes, of ,reokoo- 
ters and eighths ; and in the case of large numbers, by scores 
{vihdni), e.g», 1 14? is **'6 less thaiii 6 scores ’’ {chhe ghatt clihf^ vlha) 
and 126 is 6 over 6 scores [chhc utfe chhe viha). Ifi counting 
consecutively great use is made of the fingers, one method being 
to bend them inwards in turn beginning with the thumb and 
going on to the little linger, which counts five, then going 
back\yards raising the fingers in turn so that the little finger 
the second time counts six and the thumb ten and so cm 
Another way of counting on the fingers is to count the joints 
by putting the thumb against them, each finger eoimting three 
and all four fingers counting twelve. Some count the top of 
the finger also, making four to each finger. Sometimes instead 
of counting beads, to mark the number of times the name of 
God is repeated in prayer (icazifa) a man will use the fingers 
o! his left hand to count the tens, and the joints of the 
fingers of his left hand to count the hundreds, thus enabling 
him to keep count up to a thousand. 

The figures in the margin show the conimiinicationB of the CumuiuoicatioDii. 

district, and Table No. XLYI 
shows the distances between 
the more important centres. 

Table ''' No. XIX shows the 
:area'. .taken op by Govern- 
ment for communications 
during the last ten years. 

The river Ohenab skirts the distinct for 25 milesj and is Bivers. 
navigable, but is little used for purposes of trade by residents 
of this district. The river Jhelam ' passes right through the 
district, and is navigable throughout the year^ Some account 
of the trade by this river has been ^ given in Chapter lY B. 


Coiumuniuatioii.K. 


Havigablo rivers . . 

E ail ways 

Metalled roads 
IJnmetallcd roads ... 


Miles. 


100 


13 

83S) 
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Chapter I¥, C. Tlie Bsual mode of conveyaiice is by the flat^iottomed 
p ,* ~w * lit (den }y the cliief rnooriog-place beiog Kbiisliab. There 

and^Measuref and district only 288 boats of all kinds^ large aitd 

Communications, and 150 of these belong to the Khnsbab tahsilv The ferries 
RiverK, Oil the Chenab are under the managenvent of the authorities of 

the Gujranwala district. Those of the Jhelam are (with the 
exception of that at Khushab, which is managed by the Deputy 
Commissioner) managed by the Shahpur District Board and 
are enumerated below with the distances between them^ 
following the downward course of the river, and the amount 
at which the ferry dues were leased for 1897-98: — 


Ferry. 

BUtamces, 

Lease for 1897-98. 
Rs. '' 

Kohliau 


560 

Bunga Surkbru 

... ... 3 

345 

Sada Kamboli ... 

... ■ ...' 'H 

665 

Bhak 

... ... a 

955 

Chaobar 

...■ ... 3 

|ooo 

Shahpnr 

.... . 1 

KUasbab 

■ ... 

Held direct. 

Tankiwaia 

4 

400 

Ham oka 

4 

. , , 4'3t) 

Sbekbowal ... 

2 

500 

Tliatti Hargaii... 

3 

445 

Langarwala 

3 

830 

Tetri 

3 

482 

Jaura 

3 

595 

^lajoka 

r> 

700 

Total exclading Khushab 

... 7,812 


At Khushab there is a bridge-of-boats which is erected 
at the beginning of the cold weather and taken do-wii in April 
when the river begins to rise on the melting of the snows. 
During the hot season, passengers and goods are ferried across 
in the usual way. 


Kailways. The Sind Sagar Branch of the North-Western Railway 

passes through the northern corner of the Bhera tahsil, crosses 
the Jhelam by a fine bridge (with a footway for foot passengers) 
at Chak Nizam, again entei's the Khushab tahsil, keeping 
parallel to the river as far as Khushab and then striking 
across the Sind Sagar Doab to the Indus. A branch of ft 
also runs from Malakwal by Miani to Bhex*a, There are 
altogether in this district 8 stations and 4 flag stations. 
Although only one train crosses the Khushab tahsil each 
way in the 24 hours the introduction of the railway has 
revolutionised the course of trade and done much to equalise 
prices. It has more than once been under consideration to 
extend the Bhera Branch to Shahpur, but the scheme has 
been deferred in favour of others more promising. 
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The following table shows the principal roads of the dis« 
trictj together with the halting-places on them, and the con- 
veniences for travellers to be found at each ; •— 




I)is- 


Route. 

Halting-places. 

tances 

in 

‘itiiles. 

Remarks, 

'■•'3 


Shahpur ... 


Staging bungalow, sardit and 


Jhawari^n 


encamping-grouud. 


10 

Hirst six miles metalled, Sanii 


Chak Ramdas 


and encamping-grouiid. 

Shahpur to Gujrafc 

9 

Sardi and encamping-ground. 


Bhera 

11 

Ditto ditto and 

rest-house. 


Miani ... 

0 

Sardi and encamping-ground. 


Badshahpur 

12 

Ditto ditto. 


Laksin ... 

... 

Sardi and encamping-ground. 


iBhdgtanwaia 

10 

Ditto ditto. 


Mithalak ... 

10 

Encamping-grounti » 


Dharcma ... 

11 

Sardi and encamping-ground. 

Rahorfe to Dcrajat 

Shahpur ... 

10 

Ditto ditto a a d, 

Khushab ... 

Hadali „. 

s 

staging bungalow. 

Ditto ditto a a d 

staging bungalow. 



9 

Sardi and encamping-ground. 


Mitha Tiwjtna 

9 

Ditto ditto. 

1 

Adhi Sargal 

I 14 

1 

Ditto ditto. 

Banuu to Lahore 

YanKaila ... 


Sardi and encamping-ground. 

Ditto ditto. 

Mitha Tivrana 


Giijr^nw^Eb to Rind Da- C 

Kutheala ... 

... 

Sardi and encamping-ground. 

dan Khan ... ...( 

. Miani 

12 

Ditto ditto. 

f 

Nihang 


Sardi and encamping-ground. 

! 

Sahiwal ... 

"io 

Ditto ditto. 

Jhang to Shahpur 

Wadhi 

11 

Ditto ditto. 

Shahpur 

10 

Ditto ditto and stag- 

1 


ing bungalow. 

Eamnagar to Miani ... | 

Rukan 

. Miani ... ... 


Sardi and encamping-ground. 
Ditto ditto. 

i 

' Hurewala ... 

10 

Sardi and encamping-ground. 

Khushib to Satear 

I 

1 Kathwai ... 
f Uchhali 

7 

12 

Sardi 

Rest-bouse, 

i 

s. Sakesar ... 

7 

Sardi andreSt-hotiSC. 


Chapter 1¥,G 

Prices* Weights, 
and Meagnresram 
CommnnicatiOBS. 

Roads, rest- 
houses, and cncaixip- 


Other important roads in the distinct are from Mitha Tiwana 
to Nurpur, 24 miles ; from Shahpur to Kotmoman, 34 miles ; 
from Shahpur by the Katha gorge towards Talagang | from 
TJchliali along the Salt range valley by Sodhi to Pail j and 
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Chapter IV, C- 

'.PricesAWeiglits 


from Midh on tlie Ohenab to Laksio, to Bhera^ to Miani aM 
to Kadirabad. Ehhas and country dog-carts run regularly from 
andWeasurelaM Shalipur to Bhera, 80 miles, and to Kbusbab, 8 miles. 
Communications. opening up of the district by roads is mainly due to 

li 0 Me 87 anaenoamp- Captain (now Sir W Davies, who while he was Deputy 
ibg'grounds. Commissioner between 1862 and 1867 constructed most of tbe 
main roads now in use and expected and rest-houses for the 

use of travellers. Thanks chiefly to him, this district is now 
crossed in all diicctions by good nnmetalled roads, and com- 
munication is easy at all times of the year. Besides the staging 
bungalows and rest-houses mentioned above there are rest-houses 
at many other places, making 37 in all, so that this district is 
now well supplied with accommodation for travellers. A list of 
all such rest-houses will be found in Table No. XLIX. 

3?ost offices. Some statistics regarding the work of the post office in 

the district will be found in Table No. XLVII. It shows a 
large and steady increase of business in almost all branches* 
There has recently been a large increase made in the number 
of rural post offices, village schoolmasters being in many cases 
made postmasters also. A list of tbe present post offices is given 
in Table No, XLVIII. There are at present one head office at 
Shahpur, three sub-offices at Miani, Bhera and Khushab, and 
43 branch offices. They are controlled by the Superintendent 
of Post Offices, Rawalpindi, 

Telegraph. A line of telegraph runs along the whole length of the 

Eailway with a telegraph office at each station and also in the 
town of Khusbab. A branch has recently been extended from 
Khushab to the head-quarters station at Shahpur. 
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CHAPTER V. chapt«T.A. 

' “ ^ AdmiaistratiOR. 

ADMINISTRATION AND FINANOl. 

SECTION A.-^GENERAL ADMINISTRATION. 

The Shalipnr district is under the oonti-ol of the Com- Esecutire and 
missioner and Superintendent of the Rawalpindi Division judiciaL 
whose head-quarters are at Rawalpindi. The ordinary head- 
quarter staff of the district consists of the Deputy Com- 
missioner, who is also Magistrate of the district, Collector, 

District Judge and Registrar, one Assistant Commissioner and 
three Extra Assistant Commissioners, one of whom is 
Subordinate Judge, one Revenue Officer and one Treasury 
Officer. Each talisilis in charge of a Tahsildar who ordinarily 
exercises the criminal powers of a second class Magistrate, the 
civil powers of a Munsiff of the third grade, and the Revenue 
powers of an Assistant Collector of the second gi’ade. He is 
assisted by a Naib-Tahsild4r with similar revenue powers, but 
usually only third class criminal powers. The village record 
staff, working under a District Kantingo with one Assistant, is 
of the strength shown below— 


, , 1 

Tahai]. 

Office 

Kdnuugos. 

Field 

Kanungos. 

Pat w arts. 

Assistant 

Patwans, 

Bliem 

1 

3 

m 

u ■ . 

Shabpur 

1 

■ 3 . 

! , 60 

5 

Khushab 

1 

3 

58 

4 

Total 'District 

3 


183 

15 


There are two Munsiff s for the trial of civil judicial cases, 
one of them holding his Court at Bhera and hearing cases 
from the Bhera and part of the Shahpur tahsil, and the other 
sitting at Sliahpur head -quarters and hearing cases from the 
rest of the district. Statistics of the civil and revenue litiga- 
tion for the last eighteen years are given in Table No. XXKIX, 
and details of criminal trials in Table No. XL. 

The official staff of the district is assisted by the following Honorary Magia 
Honorary Magistrates, tratea. 

(1), A Bench at Bhera with second class powers and 
Jurisdiction coterminous with the municipal limits,, 
consisting of Sheikh Pazl Ilahi, Diwan Ganpat Eai 
and Malik Devi Das ; 


General 

Administration. 
Honorary Magis- 
■tratoSr'^. 
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(2) . Diwan JawAhir Mai wbo sits at Bliera and exercises 

third class powers throughout the Bhera tahsil 
except the town of Bhera ; and 

(3) . Malik Muhammad Khan^ Tiwana, who sits at Shahpur 

and exercises the powers of a Magistrate and Munsiff 
of the second class throughout the Shahpur tahsiL 

The police force is controlled by a District Superintendent 
of Police. The strength of the force on 1st January 1897 
is shown below — 


Class of police. 


Distribdtion. 

Total ~ ^ ^ ^ 

strength. Standing Protection 

guards and and de- Reserve, 
fixed duties tection. 


District 
Municipal ... 

... ... ... 

345 

100 

07 

191 

100 

57 


Total ... 

445 

07 

201 

67 


Besides the regular police there is a force of village watch- 
men, consisting of 480 men, termed chaukidars, who are posted 
in the villages for purposes of watch and ward, and are bound 
to report all serious offences to the Police. Some account of 
them will bo found in Chapter III, Section D. 

The following is a list of the police stations in the district ; 


Name of tahsil. 


Name of police station. | Class of police station. 


Shahpqr 


Khashab 


1 Shahpur 

2 Sahiwal 

3 Jhawarian 

4 Bhera 

5 Mi^ni 

6 Ohak Rtodas 

7 Miana Gondal 

8 Kotmoman 

9 Midh 

10 Khnshdb 

11 Mitha Tiwana 

12 CJtfcera 

13 Kund 

14 Jfdrpnr 

15 Naushahra 


Isfc class. 
Do. 

2nd class. 

:■ :lsti''';Clas3'*'' 

2nd class. 
Do. 

1 st class. 
Do. 

2nd class. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

I Do. 

1st class. 
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Besides tliese there are second class road outposts at Chapter Y,A» 
Dhrema^ Mithalakj Bli%tanwala and Laksin. G-en^al 

The district lies within ^the Western Police Gircle of the Mministration* 
Province under the control of the Deputy Inspector-General Police, 
of Police whose head-quarters are at Rawalpindi, Some statistics 
of police work will be found in Table No. X LI, There is a 
cattle-pound at each police station and outpost and also at Pail 
in the Salt range. 

The district jail at head-quarters contains accommodation 
for 32J prisoners ; the average number in jail on the 1st of Janu- 
ary for the last five years is 223 males and 6 females. All long- 
term prisoners are sent to a Central Jail. The jail is under the 
control of the Civil Surgeon who acts as Sixperiutendent, and 
nnder him is managed by a jailor with clerks and warders. For 
the last five years the annual cost of maintenance has been 
Es. 14^672, and the average profits of convict labor Es. 2^434 ; 
so that the average net cost per prisoner is about Es. 60 per 
annum. The chief industries followed by the prisoners in the 
jail are paper-making, lithographic printing, and the manufac- 
ture of clothing and other articles for use in the jail. There 
is also a jail garden kept up by convict labor, the produce of 
which is consumed by the prisoners. Statistics I'ogarding the 
jail will be found in Table No. XLII. 

If allowance be made for the past history of the district, Crime, 
its population is by no means seriously addicted to crime. On 
the average of the last five years the number of offences under 
the Indian Penal Code annually reported has been 8,159, or 64 
per ten thousand of population, the similar average for the 
whole Punjab being 62 per ten thousand. The average number 
of persons imprisoned during the year has been 807 (including 
20 females), or 16 per ten thousand of total population, against 
14 per ten thousand for the Province. It says much for the 
law-abiding character of the women of the district that each 
year only about one in ten thousand of them is convicted of an 
offence considered to deserve imprisonment. The Hindus and 
Sikhs find their way into prison in much smaller proportion 
than the Musalmans, the proportion of convicts per ten thousand 
of total population being 8 for the former and 18 for the 
latter. 

The character of ttie crimes committed is not such as to 
indicate any great mor^ depravity. On the average of the 
last five years only 12 murders or attempts to murder have been 
reported, and the motive for this crime is usually jealousy about 
women, or disputes about land. Serious riots are of somewhat 
frequent occurrence, about 40 taking place annually, but they 
are usually unpremeditated, and are often occasioned by a 
sudden quarrel about land boundaries, irrigation rights, tres- 
passing of cattle, building of walls and similar common inci- 
dents of a peasants life. The parties to the quarrel lose their 
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tempers, and strike each otter with sticks or stones, and their 
friends on either side cannot resist joining in; and as axes 
and agricultural implements are always handy and make 
deadly weapons of offence, it too often happens that one or 
more of the combatants receives a fatal blow. When the fight 
is over, all are sorry for what has happened and they try to 
make it up among themselves, so that it is often difficult for the 
police to get evidence sufficient to convict in such cases. 

Disputes about women are of frequent occurrence and often 
lead to crime. The custom of marrying girls later in life than 
is usual in the east of the Province often results in a girl choos- 
ing a lover for herself, and when her relatives do not approve 
of her choice, she frequently elopes with him either before or 
after marrying the man selected for her ; and this often leads 
to bad blood between the families and to cases in the Criminal 
and Civil Courts. 

The most noticeable crime of the district is cattle-theft# 
which accounts for more than a fifth of the cognizable case sen- 
quired into by the police, the average being 214 cases of cattle- 
theft out of a total of 1,005 cognizable cases. Cattle-theft is the 
traditional pastime and excitement of the cattle-owners of the 
Bar, and until recently was not thought to deserve to be stigma- ■ 
tised as a crime. Indeed it is still the custom in some Bdr 
villages not to invest any boy with the turban {‘pag) which is 
the sign of manhood until he has shown his title to the honour 
by stealing a bullock ; often in case of unpleasant consequences 
he is allowed to steal au animal belonging to a near relative 
to whom it is afterwards restored. A man who will not have 
anything to do with cattle-theft is looked down upon -as a 
masUaTj only fit to sib in a mosque {mas'if). The cattle thieves of 
the Bar now find profitable employment in stealing bullocks 
from the cultivators of the idver valleys who are less skilled in 
this business than themselves. The thief {chor or hdla) loiters 
about the village and finds out where the animals are fastened 
and how they are guarded, and, generally on a moonless night, 
makes a hole in the hedge [par) or in the wall (sannh) of the 
enclosure or house in which the cattle are kept, gets out the 
coveted animal, and drives it away as fast as he can, choosing, 
if possible, hard ground where no tracks will be left, or places 
frequented by other cattle where the marks of their feet 
(hhuTchhi) are likely to obliterate those of the stolen animal. 
Sometimes to avoid the skill of the trackers he puts leather shoes 
(hhussa) on the bullock so that it may not leave identifiable 
tracks, anSi he will sometimes put on and sometimes take off 
his own shoes with a similar object. When day breaks he 
leaves frequented; paths, and drives the animal through the 
trackless jungle (ofc;ar). When he nears a village in which 
some accomplice (rasseor) lives he ties up the bullock in some 
secluded spot [oht) in the jangle, goes to his friend and either 
shows him the animal or tells him where he will find it. The 
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accomplice, at niglitfall, takes the animal on to some other Chapter Y, A- 

receiver of stolen cattle {rasseor), while the original thief — - 

returns home to disarm suspicion ,* and so the animal is passed . , . 

dn from hand to hand along a chain (ras.m) of receivers, until 

it reaches a great distance from the place where it was stolen, ^ ^ 

and is thought to be safe from pursuit. A stolen animal rises in 

value as it gets away farther from its owner^s home. One rupee 

is a common rate for the original thief to get from the first 

receiver, and when it is ultimately thought to be fairly safe 

from detection the. last receiver may pay as much as half its 

value for it; but Bs. 5 is a fair price for a stolen cow or 

bullock and Rs. 15 for a stolen camel. Receivers generally try 

to forward stolen animals into another district so as to delay 

police enquiries. Stolen cattle generally are sent south or east 

into Jhang or Gujranwala, stolen camels towards Jammu, and 

stolen horses towards Lahore, Ferozepore and Amritsar. 

Should the thief confine his operations to the Bar h© 
commonly steals his animal while grazing in the jungle in the 
heat of the day or the darkness of the night, when the herds 
{ohheru)) generally boys or old men, are carelessly playing 
games in the shade or indulging in sleep. In such a case, the 
herd is often afraid to tell the owner, of the theft and the 
owner does not discover that his animal has been stolen until 
some hours have elapsed. 

When the owner (sdi) learns his loss, he does not as a 
rule inform the police but proceeds to make up a private search- 
party consisting of a few of his own friends and one or two 
skilled trackers (hhoji), of whom there are many in the Bar, 
some of them well acquainted with the tracks of the noted 
thieves of the neighbourhood. He shows the trackers the 
marks made by the stolen animal, and they proceed to hunt 
for its tracks {hhure). When they find them, the party proceed 
to follow up the track as fast as possible. Sometimes they 
find the tracks made by the thief on his way to commit the 
theft and a tracker follows them up backwards {pichhure) to 
see where he came from. As they go along after the stolen 
animal, one of the party now and then ascends a high tree or 
other eminence to get a look out {tdngu) for the thief in the 
jungle ahead. When they come near a village or meet any one 
in the jungle they make enquiries as to whether the stolen 
animal has been seen and sometimes identify the thief in this 
way. When they lose the tracks in unfavourable ground, they 
make a round {trcdh)^ in hopes of picking them up again. 

Some trackers are wonderfully skilful in following tracks 
and working out clues. Frequently they follow up and 
discover the stolen animal 50 miles or more from the place 
where it waB stolen, the search having occupied several 
days. In one case a camel stolen from the Jhang District was 
^ tracked through Shahpur, Jhelam, Rawalpindi and Peshawar, 
and eT©»fcually recovered from the Khaibar, In another a 
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mare stolen from near Shalipur was tracked ^ across tlae 
Ohenab, Ravi and Sutlej and found in Ferozepore district. 

Wlieu tlie animal itself cannot be found but the tracks 
have led to near some man^s well or cultivated enclosure [vehr) 
in the jangle, the search party seize on him and demand its 
restoration. If- he is guilty and the evidence strong against 
him, he will give it up, or more frequently will get it conveyed 
as a strayed animal, to some pound from which the owner can 
get it, or will give some other animal in exchange {mg)j or 
purchase the owneFs pardon by putting a shawl on the com- 
plainants wife and calling her his sister. In such a case no 
malice is borne, but if he declines to return the animal or give 
some compensation and the owner still believes him guilty, a 
feud (rehd) results and the injured man watches his opportun- 
ifcy to get one of his enemy^s cattle stolen in revenge or to do 
him some otber injury. Should the accused person declare his 
innocence he is allowed to clear himself by the oath of some 
respectable person in whom the. owner of the stolen animal 
has confidence. This person, if after enquiry he is convinced 
of the innocence of the accused, will swear to his innocence 
in some mosque or hhdngdh, the usual form of oath {soh) being 
somewhat as follows; ' God knows, the Prophet knows, and my 
soul knows, that this man is innocent and that he knows 
nothing about the theft.'^^ 

Should the track party fail to find the animal, the owner 
sends word {dhr) to all his friends describing the brand and 
other marks of the stolen animal. When one of these men 
it may be years after, discovers the stolen animal, 
he informs the owner, and bargains with him for the price 
{marhliai) of his information. He then takes him to the place 
where he saw the stolen animal, often a matter of some risk, 
as in the BAr stolen cattle are often kept apart from the rest 
in charge of strong herdsmen prepared to resent the approach 
of anyone come to identify them {letii). When he finds it, be 
may either endeavour to recover it by force or by bargaining, or 
call in the aid of the police. 

Many, especially of . the people of the Bar, consider it a 
point of honour not to call in the police till all other means 
have failed, so that many cases of cattle-theft are not reported 
at all, or are reported so late that it is impossible to obtain 
proof. There is, however, a growing tendency to invoke 
police aid, for although all are agreed that cattle-theft is 
becoming less common owing to the construction of canals 
and the spread of cultivations the number of cases reported 
shows a tendency to increase. The leading men of the B4r 
too are finding that it pays better to assist the authorities to 
put down cattle-theft than to share in the proceeds of success- 
ful thefts as a price for their aid or connivance. Apparently 
the women also do not quite approve of catfcle-theffca tot they 
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churn tlie milk of stolen animals and even of tlieir offspring Okapter ¥- 1. 
separately from that of animals honestly come by (haldl), Cei^al 

Eegistration of deeds is mainly carried out by the non- Mministration. 
official 8ub-RegistrarSj who are Diwan Jawahir Mai for the Hegistration. 
Bhera tahsib Malik Muhammad Khan, Tiwana^ for tlie Shah- 
pur tahsib and Malik Gbulam Muhammad Tiwana for the 
Eluishab tahsih The Tahsildars are also ex-o-fficio Joint Sob- 
Kegistrars for their respective tahsils. All are under the con- 
trol of the Deputy Commissioner as Registrar, Details respect- 
ing the work of registration will be found in Statements 
Nos. XXXIII and XXXIII A. The number of registrations and 
the value'of the property affected have more than doubled in. 
the last ten years. For the last five years the average number 
of deeds registered has been b820, and the average value of the 
property affected^ almost all of it being immoveable property, 
has been nearly eight lakhs of rupees. 

The gross revenue collections of the district for the last Revenue and tax- 
twenty-seven years, so far as they are made by the Financial Com- ation. 
missioner, are shown in Table No. XXVIII. Ihey have increased 
from about 4| lakhs in 1870 to 7| lakhs, the average of the last 
three years. The increase has been mainly in land revenue 
and local rates, but the income from excise is five times what it 
was in 1870 and the income from stamps has more than doubled. 

Tables Nos. XXIX, XXXIII, XXXIV and XXXV give details 
for land revenue, excise, income-tax, and stamps, respectively. 

A full account of the land revenue assessment and collections 
is given in Section B of this Chapter. The income from the sale 
of stamps has for the last five years averaged Rs, 83,722, of 
which'Rs. 52,776 were for judicial stamps and Rs, 30,946 for 
non- judicial. 

The Excise administration is supervised by an Extra Excise. 
Assistant Commissioner working under the control of the 
Deputy Commissioner, through a Darogha of Excise and Stamps. 

The total income for the last five years has averaged Rs. 22,014, 
of which Rs. 11,865 were from the excise on liquors, and 
Rs. 9,749 from that on drugs. An account of the production 
and consumption of opium will he found in Chapter IV A. 

There is one central distillery at the head-quarters station, and 
the number of shops licensed for the sale of liquors is only 14, 
or one to every 35,000 inhabitants. There are 12 shops licensed 
for the sale of opium and nine for the sale of drugs. Intoxica- 
tion is exceedingly rare. 

The number of persons assessed to income-tax as having Income-tax. 
a net income, derived from other sources than land, exceeding 
Rs. 500 per annum is on the average of the last five years i 

837, and the amount of tax assessed and collected Rs. 15,926, 

This gives these men a gi'oas income of about 6| lakhs, and an 

average antinal income of.qnly •Rs,';800 each.- I 
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The District Board consists of the chief executive officials 
and of the leading men of the district, nominated by Govern- 
ment, and is presided over by the Deputy Commissioner as 
chairman. Most of the Darbaris, Kursinashins and Inamdars 
are members. It exercises control over the construction and 
maintenance of roads, the establishment and management of 
hospitals, dispensaries, sardis^ rest-houses and schools ; the 
planting and preservation of trees ; the management of cattle- 
pounds and public ferries j and other measures for the promo- 
tion of the health, comfort and convenience of the public. It 
has a good Board Office building . where it meets about six 
times a year and where its staff work under the control of the 
Deputy Commissioner. Table No. XXXVI shows the income 
and expenditure of the District Board for the last thirteen 
years. The gross income is now double what it was thirteen 
years ago, partly owing to the increase in the land revenue and 
consequently in the local rate, partly owing to ferries, cattle- 
pounds and other properties having been made over to it for 
management by the Provincial Government, and partly owing 
to development of its own properties. The gross income for 
the last three years has averaged Es. 77,110, of which Rs. 
49,085 were derived from the local rate on land. Of the annual 
expenditure about Es. 18,000 goes to education, Es. 10,000 to 
hospitals and dispensaries, Es. 11,000 to minor departments 
and Es. 20,000 to public works. 

The census statistics regarding Education have been dis- 
cussed in Chapter III B, and the statistics regarding Govern- 
ment and Aided Schools will be found in Table No. XXXVII. 
There are two High Schools both at Bhera, one being main- 
tained by the Municipal Committee and the other being an 
Unaided Anglo- Sanskrit School. There are five Middle 
Schools at Miaui, Shabpur, SAhiwAl, Khushab and Naushahra. 
Those at Miani, SshiwAl and Khushab are maintained by the 
Municipal Committees of those places, and those at Shahpur 
and Naushahra by the District Board. English is taught at 
all of them except at Naushahra ; and Sanskrit is taught at 
the Miani School. Besides the Primary Branches of these 
schools there are 85 Primary Boys’ Schools and 6 ZammdAri 
Schools maintained by the District Board at the places noted 
below, besides an Unaided School maintained by Malik Umar 
Hayat Khan, Tiwana, at Kalra, instruction being given at all of 
them in Urdu in the Arabic character. Besides these there are 
28 Aided Indigenous Schools for boys, at which 821 pupils are 
taught in the Arabic character. 
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Primary and Zaminddri Schools far Boys, Chapter V., A* 


: . ' , TitHSIIi BhBEA. 

TjIHSII. Bkahpvb. 

„ ^ Oeaaral 

tihsil Administration. 

Primary ' 
Schools. 

Zaminddri 

Schools. 

Primary 

Schools, 

Zaminddri 

1 Schools. 

Primary 

Schools, 

l&aucation, 

Zaminddri 

Schools. 

Daiwdl... 

Bandidl. 

Harla, 
Badshahpur, 
Malakwal. 
Hiana Gondal, 
Bh&bra. 

Takht Hassiira. 
Onrna. ^ 

Midh Hanhja. 
Goadpnr. 
Hazurpur. 

Ohak Hdmdis. . 

^ 1 

Chtiha Musa, 

Rukkan. 

Chavra. 

Jhawarian, 

Bakkhar. 

Shahpur city. 

Kandan. 

Mangowdl. 

Sabowdl, 

Dharema. 

1 Paruka. 
Nihangf. 
Unaided Kdlra. 

Dhakwdn. 

Jaura. 

Jamdli. 

Ndrpur. 

Giroli. 

Mtha Tiwdua. 
Haddli. 

Jabbi, 

Kufri. 

Khabakki, 

Uchhdli. 

Mardwdl. 

Angga. 

Pail. 

Xattha, 

Rdjar. 


There are altogether 3 2 schools for * girls, including an 
Unaided Girls’ School at Shahpur civil station. The follow- 
ing statement shows the places at which they are maintained 
and the language used in teaching. Rdi Sahib Pandit DiwAn 
Chand of Shahpur and Bawa PartAp Singh of Miani deserve 
special mention for the encouragement they have shown to 
female education, and Ldla Jawala Sahai of MiAni and L&la 
Gursahai of Sdhiwal have done much to advance education at 
those towns. 


Female Sohoois. 


Bhera. 

Shahpur. 

Khushab, 

Bhabra District Board 
School, Garmukhi. 
Bhera, Nagri, Municipal 
Board, | 

Jhawarian, Gurmukhi. 
Bakkhar, Gormukhi, 
Bakkhar Urdu. 

City Shahpur, Gurmukhi. i 
S^hiwd-l Municipal i 
Board, Gurmukhi. 

Sadr Shahpur, Unaided : 
Sanskrit. | 

Nanshahra, Gurmukhi. 
Ndrpur, Gurmukhi. 
Nurpur, Urdu. 

Girot, Gurmukhi. 


In 1896 as compared with 1891 the number of Public 
Schools for boys had risen from 51 to 78, with^ an increase in 
the attendance from S,642 to 4,294. The Indigenous Schools 
examined for grants are now 23 in number with 821 scholars, 
compared with 16 schools and 541 scholars in 1891. The num- 
ber of Zamiudari Schools remains 6, but with a diminished 
attendance from 234 to 171. The Girls' Schools have increased 
in number from 9 to 12, and the attendance on these from 
374 to 589. In Public Schools for both boys and girls the 
attendance is now 4,833, or 6*5 in 100 of the children of sohoob 
going age ; for boys, the proportion is 11 in 100 ; for girls it ig 
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but 1-5. Besides the aboYe, 253 private schools, chiefly in 
mosques and dharmsdlds, are returned with 3,889 scholars, 
giving a total of 8,722 under some kind of instruction, or 1 1*7 
per cent.” of the children of school-going age. 

There are in the district 1 1 dispensaries, details regarding 
which will be found in Table No. XXXVIII. Those at Bhera, 
Sahiwal, Khusbab and Miani are maintained by the Municipal 
Committees of those towns, those at Shahpur head-quarters, at 
Naushahra, Midh, Sakesar, Nurpiir and Girot by the District 
Board, and that at Ealra by Malik Umar Hayat Khan, Tiwana. 
Each is in charge of a Hospital Assistant, except that at head- 
quarters, which has an Assistant Surgeon ; and all are under 
the control of the Civil Surgeon. The expenditure on all the 
dispensaries averages about Rs. 13,000 per annum, and the 
average number of patients treated per annum is 116,000, or 
more than one in five of the tptal population. This shows how 
popular these dispensaries have become. Some 1,200 in-door 
patients are treated annually, many of them being operated 
on for cataract and stone which are both common in this dis- 
trict. 

A staff of vaccinators is maintained under the control of 
the Civil Surgeon by the District Board and Municipalities, and 
very few children are now left unprotected from small-pox, the 
ravages of which have been reduced nearly to a minimum. On 
the average of the last ten years the death-rate from small-pox 
was only *34 per thousand per annum. 

There is at the head-quarters station a small church, 
known as St. Andrews^ Church, capable of seating 24 persons. 
No Chaplain is posted there ; but the Chaplain at Jhelam 
visits the station four times a year to hold a service. 

An account of the canals has been given in Chapter lY A. 
Up to 1894 the Imperial and Provincial Canals of the district 
were in charge of the Deputy Commissioner, Imt in that yeav^^^^ 
they were formed into a separate Division, and placed in 
charge of an Executive Engineer with head-quarters at Shah- 
pur, who is controlled by the Superintending Engineer of tlie 
Ohenab Circle with head-quarters at Lahore and Murree. 

The head offices of the Railway are at Lahore, The public 
.buildings in the district are in charge of the Executive Engi- 
neer at Gujranwdla, who is controlled by the Superintending 
Engineer, 1st Circle, Rawalpindi. The Customs (Salt) Staff 
is under the control of the Assistant Commissioner, Northern 
India Salt Revenue at Khewra. The State lands of the dis- 
trict have recently been constituted a separate Forest Division 
under a Forest Officer with head-quarters at Shahpur, controlled 
by the Conservator of Forest^ Lahore. The post offices are 
controlled by the Superintohdant ;:,of Post Offices, Rawalpindi; 
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SECTION B.-LAND AND LAND EEYENUE. chapter V. 1. 

Previous to the establishment of the Lahore residency, that and Land 
portion of the Jaoh Dodb in which the easter n half of the Shahpur Revenue* ^ 
district is situated, used to be farmed out by the Sikh Darbar to tr^fo^n*^^undfrThe 
different kiirdars of more or less note. Gulab Singh, subsequently Siklis, ois-Jhelam. 
the Mahiirajaof Kashmir, for some years held the. lease of Bhera, 

Kharak Singh, afterwards for a short time Mahardja of the 
Punjab, used to have the direct charge of the Sahiwal tahsil, 
and Diwan Sawan Mai of Mooltan sometimes took the farm of 
the Kalowal tahsil. These magnates were succeeded in the 
years immediately preceding the Sutlej campaign by men of 
less note, who bad smaller tracts of country entrusted to them. 

But both they and their predecessors, as a rule, collected their Faraiers collected 
rents by hatdi (division of the harvest when reaped ^nd 
threshed), or by hanhiU (appraisement of the standing crops) 
or by under-leasing a few villages, here and there, for a certain 
cash payment to some person possessing a little local import- 
ance, who again made his own arrangements for collecting his 
rents according to one of the above described modes. As the 
principal lessee held his lease subject to renewal annually, of 
course any contracts entered into by him were only for a similar 
period. 

The result of these arrangements was, that the oflScers who ^jbe sikh Darbar 
first attempted to introduce the system by which the collection records unoertaia; 
of the revenue was made in cash, had very little reliable data : 

guide them. It is true that the archives of the Darbar could 
furnish them with the gross amount which used to be received 
into the Sikh treasury during a certain year for a certain tract 
of country ; and so, again, the accounts rendered annually by 
the subordinate contractors seemed to show in detail the 
proportions in which the payments were to be credited to each 
village. But these accounts purported to show payments on 
account of revenue, and were no clue to the gross rental of 
each village ; and it appeared from inquiry that the rent of the 
village was taken either by hatdi or hanhut, the rate by which 
individuals paid varying in the same village from SO to 25 per 
cent, of the gross outturn. 

The grain thus collected was .often made over by the sub- Bispoaal of grai 
lessee, wliehad agreed to pay so much for the year’s revenue of a oolieotioG®. 
village, to the kardar at something under its market value. The 
kardar again often received credit in the Darbar treasury for the 
pa. 7 ment in cash of a certain sum on account of one or more 
villages, by complying with an order to pay certain troops 
stationed in the neighbourhood, their arrears of pay for a 
certain number of months. As these troops had been living on 
credit, the kardar settled with them by giving so much in 
grain to the banyas to whom the troops were indebted for food, 
and so much to the troops in dash* Seeing that the value of 



[ Piiyab'&aEettier, 

ahd. finance. 

Chapter V., B. grain is continually flticfcnating, it is obvious that when the 
— payments made in that commodity travelled round so large a 

Lai^ and Land Qi^ole^ the figures, which in the Sikh record exhibited the 
eyenue. x^evenue of a village in money, were not of much assistance to 
the officer who had eventually to assess the revenue. 

Peculiar system In the Sikh time the Bar jungle villages paid a lump assess- 
current in tHe Bar. j^^ent wh ich was composed of a land tax, cattle tax and house 
tax. The inhabitants used also to pay another cess called 
faroi The amount of this tax was very variable, and indeed 
its collection was accompanied with trouble. It was supposed 
to represent 25 per cent, of the value of the property annually 
stolen by the inhabitants of any particular village. However, 
this was an irregular source of income for the kardlr and was 
not included in the official accounts ; consequently it formed no 
part of the data on which the assessments of the summary and 
regular settlements were fixed. 

First summary However, when the Residency was first established, no 
settlement, cis-Jhe- better data than these accounts of the Sikh Darbar were procur- 
able ,• and, as it was absolutely necessary that the land revenue 
demand should be fixed for the current year, English oflBicers 
were deputed all over the country to assess the revenue of each 
village separately. The Government demand was to be fixed 
in cash, and each village was invited to enter into an engage- 
ment for a period of three years. The assessments were to be 
based on the Sikh returns, on which a reduction of 20 per cent, 
was to be allowed. Of course if particular circumstances 
seemed to require a larger reduction, the English officers had 
the power to afford it. The term of this settlement expired in 
the Shahpur district with the Sikh yeai' Sambat 1907, corres- 
ponding with A.D. 1850. Mr. Lewis Bowring, an officer who 
produced a very favourable impression on the people of Shah- 
pur, and whose name was constantly in their months for years 
after his connection with the district ceased, fixed the assess- 
ments of the Bhera and Sahiw^l portions of the district. The 
Kalowdl portion was assessed by Mr. Cocks, who, owing to 
press of work, had to fix his assessments at Lahore. 

Working of first The Government demand Was paid in full for Sambats 

ITck-Ihelam ^849). The collections were 

^ * still made from individuals in kind, but they were paid during 

the former year into the Sikh, and during the latter year into 
the English treasury in cash. In 1850 a few balances accrued, 
but still, owing to the high price of grain, and to other causes 
which have been fully explained in other settlement reports 
bearing on the same period, the zamindars were able to pay 
the greater ^ part of the Government demand during that year, 
and also during the succeeding year. But towards the close of 
1851, a great cry of distress arose throughout the district, and as 
the period of the settlement made in Sambat 1904 had expired 
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with, the year Samhat 1907 (A.D. 1850), it was considered abso- 
lutely necessary that a revision of the demand should be at once 
effected, , : : ; ■ 


Chapter B. 


Land and Land 
Eevenu®. 
Eevision of assess- 
ments of tKe K4!o- 
talisil. 


As Major Birch, the Deputy Commissioner at the time, 
had no assistant, and the necessity was pressing, Mr. E. 

Thornton, the Commissioner, determined to revise the demand 
for the Kalowal tahsil where the distress was the greatest. He 
accordingly, in the course of his tour, went to the village of 
Mangni in that tahsil, and reduced th® Government demand 
from one lakh to 75,000 rupees* This assessment was commenc- 
ed and finished in three days, and was, humanly speaking, the 
means of speedily restoring an almost ruined and deserted 
tract of country to a flourishing condition. 

Early in 1852, Mr. Onseley was ordered to revise the And of those ^of 
Government demand in the Sahiwal and Bhera tahsrls. His Sibiwal. 

instructions were to make the settlement for the years 1851-52, 
or until such time when the regular settlement demand should 
be determined ^ that as the year 1851 had expired, any increase 
in the Government demand was to be collected from 1852 only, 
whereas any remission that was considered necessary was to 
have retrospective effect. The Government demand throughout 
the district was by these operations reduced from Es. 3,42,492 
to Rs. 2,67,455 ,* this demand was collected without difficulty 
until the regular settlement assessment was determined, and 
when that assessment was determined, it was found that so 
far from a reduction on the summary settlement demand being 
necessary, an increase on it could be taken. 


JUtJODai J, OjU lJLlUl«»aO UJUL lU UUUJ.U. wo 

The results of the three summary settlements are shown 
. the following table : — 


Besult of sum- 
mary settlement. 
ois-JThelam. 


9lI 

<I> 

1 

Si 

JZ5 

Tahsil. 

Jama ; 
of Ifib ] 
summary, 
settle- i 
ment. 

Jama 
of 3nd 
summary 
settle- 
men fc. 

Jama 
of 3rd 
summary 
settle- 
ment. 

De- 

crease. 



i Bs. ' 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Bs. 

1 

Bhera ... 

1,25,184 ' 

1,14,941 

1,07,579 ; 

17,585 

2 

1 B&hiwil.., 

' 1,18,360 

99,945 

96,138 

22,312 

3 

j Kilowil... 

1 

98,978 

76,617 , 

63,7.38 

36,240 

J 

Total ... 

3,42.492 

2,90,503 

3,07,455 

76,037 


Eemarks. 


The revenue of the Khushab aiid 
Faruka talukaa transferred to 
Shahpur from the districts of Leiah 
andJhanffin the years 1863 and 
1854 and added to the S4hiwdl 
tahsil, have been excluded, so as 
not to disturb the oomparisoa. 


The Mitha Tiwdna, Nlirpnr and Sfin talukas, as before O'he trans-JheUa 
explained, formed part of the jdgir of Hari Singh^ Nalwa. **®°*“® Sikl 

After the death of this leader, the two former -were transferred 
in farm to Malik Fatteh Khan, Tiwdna, amd were held by Mm, 
with but few interruptions, till his death in 1848. At the same 
time, the Sfin taluka was for a year or two given in farm to 
Jbtfija Gulfib Singh, who at this time held the contract for the 
greater part of the district, and afterwards transferred in 
jkgif tQ Bird&r Clurmnkh Singh, Mmba. The Ehahakki and 


Jit:: 


I Paaji,b ©agftteer, 
and s^ihanoi. . 


Chapter B. Katha talakas were for many years the jdgyr of Hari Singh, 
Mazbi, from whom they passed to Maharaja Kharak Singh, 
^ Eeveaue. the former in 1822 and the loitter in 1825. On Kharak 

The trana-Jhelam Singh's elevation to the throne they were given to Sardar 
tracts during Sikh Shamsher Singh, Siadhanwalin, as part of his jdgir^ and so 

rtik* remained till annexation. The talukas of AhmadaTbad and 

Nnrpur Sethi went through ma.ny hands ; among others, Raja 
Gulab Singh held the oontract of the former for ten years 
from 1833 to 1 843, and from 1844 to 1846 it formed part of 
Raja Hha Singh's while the latter for nineteen years, 

viz.^ from 1818 to 1837, constitated the jdgir of Sard4r Ram 
Singh, Billi, a native of Bhagpnr in the Manjlia. 

xninStoSnTtrans- The management in all cases was identical ; the jagirdars 
Jheiatn. * being foreigners, seldom resided on the spot, hence every- 

thing was left to the resident manager or kardar, and as his 
tenure of office was often very precarious, he generally 
extorted as much from the ssamindhrs as he could. The 
collections were made hy that most iniquitous of systems, 
app/aisement of the standing crop, or tip as it used to be 
called, by which the heaviest share of the common burden 
was nearly always made to fall on the shoulders least fitted 
to bear it, because, forsooth, the owners were unable to bribe 
the kardar or his underlings into making a favourable 
estimate of the probable onttunr of their fields, as their richer 
brethren did. Bdtaz^ a far fairer, mode of collection was 
only resorted to in favour of individuals whom the kardar 
wished to humour, or in respect of lands of which some 
portion of the State or jagirdar’s share of the produce had 
been temporarily alienated a^s a concession to the leading 
members of the agricultural community* 


summary of this trans-Jlielam tract 

lam. ’ was made by Mr. L. and, seeing what insufficient 

and unreliable data he had to work with, the rapidity with 
■which the assessments had to Toe made, and how obviously it was 
the interest of the j%irdArs, wliose income would be affected 
by the arrangements mad©^ to mislead, it is leather a matter 
of surprise that the first settlements worked so well, than that 
considerable inequalities in tlx© assessments were subsequently 
discovered. Other causes also combined to render revision 
necessary before longhand tlxis was accordingly affected in 
1852 by Major 0. Browne for th© talukas afterwards received 
from Jhelam ; and in th© following year, by Mr. David 
Simpson for those which tlxena formed part of the Leiah 
district;, The result of-' these revisions was a considerable 
reduction in the assessments of th© hill talakas, but more 
especially in regard, to the ^ of 'the villages' lying aldng 
■ , . the north of the Sun valle;y^'^i:,; 'The assessment of the-Mitha' 

taluka was also somewhat kedL^o©d>' while- that of Nfi'rpur • wa^- 
raised by nearly 30 per oeiifc. 
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This second summary settlement worked tolerably well ; Chapter ¥.j B. 

but still it was known that the assessment of the Salt range 

villages was somewhat oppressive^ and from time to time relief and Land 

was given in the most glaring cases. This settlement was mmar 

ostensibly made for two years only, but soon after this term getuem^nt 

had expired, the mutinies broke out ; and before the finances Jlielam. 

of the country had recovered themselves sufficiently to allow of 

measures entailing extraordinary expenditure being undertaken, 

the Leiah district was broken up, which led to further delay, 

and thus it was that no steps wei’e taken for some time to plao© 

the assessment and the rights of property on a sound basis. It 

must not, however, be omitted from mention that Mr. Parsons 

in 1860 revised the Government demand in the Nurpur taluka ; 

the result was a slight reduction ; but a more important change 

was made in allowing the proprietary body in each village to 

engage separately for their own revenue, instead of the plan 

which had been in fore© up to that time, by which the Tiwana 

Maliks had alone been responsible for the payments of the 

whole taluka. 

In 1854 regular settlement operations were commenced Regular settlement, 
in the Shahpur district as then constituted (see Chapter 11) 1854-66. 
under Mr. Richard Temple, who was presently succeeded by 
Mr. Gore Ouseley. By I860 Mr. Ouseley had completed the 
assessment of the Rhera, Kalowal and Sd-hiwal tahsils ; he 
was succeeded by Captain (now Sir W. G.) Davies, who 
assessed the tracts received from Leiah and Jhelam and 
completed the whole settlement in 1866. : 

The following table shows figures for the results of the Results of regular 
regular settlement cis-Jhelam, in continuation of the i n forma- 
tion contained in the tabular statement on page 215: — Jfaelam. 


1 Bhera 

2 Shalipur 

3 Kalowal 


summary 

re.fifular 

m ' 

a ; 

1 

settle- 

settle- 

P 1 


ment. 

ment. 

o '; 

■ 55 ■ ■ ■; 

OJ 



M ! 

1 

Q 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. I 

Rb. 

1,07,579 

1,01,658 

... ■ 1 

2,921 

96,138 

1,02,120 

5,683 ! 


03,738 

61,363 

625 I 

... 

2,67,-155 

2,71,111 

6,307 j 

2,931 


Ualancinjjf these last two co- 
luimis Jiives an increase of 
Rs. 3,3S6, The increase was 
caused cluefl.y hy the forma- 


in existinfr villaircs. 


No. Circle, 


1 

Hill .. 

82 

& 

Muhar.. 

13 

'3',. 

Danda.. 

13 

'1 

Thai .. 

23 


River .. 

3 


The general fiscal results of Results of regnla 
the revision of the assessment settlement, traui 
of the trans-Jhelarn tract 
made by Captain Davies in 
1865 will be seen from the ; 

table given in the margin, lie- ' 

duotion was nominal, except 
in the Hill circle, where, as 
before explained, the sum- 
mary settlement Jamas press- 
ed T©ry hea¥% in placeS| ahd ! 
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Jliapter V-, B. Jijg general cbaraoter of tlie assessment in the Sun valley was de- 
land^Land cidedly oppressive ; on the other hand the assessment in the 
Bevenue. Thai and Dauda circles was a good deal raised. At first sight it 
lemlt* ol regular would appear that there had been a considerable reduction in 
tlement, trans- the Urni of the Thai ; but in reality the tax was raised, for 
thirty rahhs containing an area of 220,000 acres had been 
marked off* 


Fiscal results of “ 
3 regular settle- 
mt* 

"No.' 

Tahsil, 

If 

■ it 
si 
si' ; 

Pi'S 

Revised settle- 
ment jama. 

1 

Increase. 

The figures in the margin 

1 ^ show the general fiscal results 

' 1 of the regular settlement, 

1 following the divisions of the 

p district as finally adjusted. 

■ 1 

2 1 
3 I 

/ 1 

Bhera ... 
Shahxjnr... 
Khiishab... 

^ Total ... 

Bs. 

1,29,879 
1,09,215 
1 1,49,143 

Ra. 

1,23,689 

1,10,917 

1,41,906 

1 Rs. ' 

■j 1,703 

IJie punctuality with which 

6,190 this demand was paid is seen 

7,237 from the fact that in no year 

' 3,88,237 

1 3,76, Sia* 1,702 

13,427 did the balance at the end of 

^ ^ tne nnanciai year exceed, o 

The real decrease atter deducting . _ 

the increase of Rs. 1,703 is Ra. 11,725 which per cGut. 01 the demand and 

falls at about 3 per cent, on the summary 

settlement /cma ; but this does nob take into Only in I) WO years, 

account the inoomc from raJcJin (about 1 888-^9 mid 1887-88 did if. 

Rs. 33,000), which for the first time were ^ovo ciiiu iOo/ OO, aXu lu 

created during this settlement. exceed 3 per cent. At the 


end of the agricultural year, however, L e., in September, after 
the completion of the rabi collections, the balance was some- 
times larger; thus in 1882 after a series of bad years, and again 
in 1887 after the failure of the rabi harvest, the balance in 
September exceeded Hs. 30,000, or say 8 per cent, of a year's 
demand. This was due to time being given the revenue- 
payers, and on the whole it may be said that during the cur- 
rency of the regular settlement there were few suspensions and 
practically no remissions, and that the assessment was on the 
whole realised with ease. 

Bevisionof settle- The revision of the first regular settlement of the district 

tent, 1887-9^. was begun in 1887 and completed in 1894, the operations 
throughout being conducted by Mr. J. Wilson, the Deputy Com- 
missioner of the district. A detailed account of the principles 
and procedure followed is contained in the printed assessment 
and settlement reports. The instructions, briefly stated, were 
to make the estimated value of half the net produce of each 
estate the maximum for the Government demand, taking as a 
principal guide the rents paid in money or in kind on an aver- 
age of years by an ordinary tenant-at-will, care being taken not 
to tax unfairly the capital invested in improvements, and full 
allowance being made for all circumstances directly or indirectly 
bearing on the profits and rents of the landowners. In order 
to break the suddenness of the enhancement in many villages 
a portion of the increase was deferred for a few years, so that 
the initial enhancement falls short of the final demand as 
announced at settlement. For the whole district the statistics 
ire m follows 
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Tahsil. 

1 Total assessment in rupees including 

j ASSIGNED ElYENUE. 

Chapter B. 

Land and Land 
Actual Eevenne. 

Revision of settle- 
of 1893-94, 1887-94. 

Of regular 
settlement. 

0£ last year 
before re- 
vision. 

j Final fixed 
! assessment 
as it now 
stands. 

Bbera 

Shuhpiir 

Khushab 

Total 

Es. . 
1,31,311 
1,13,180 
1,44,954 

Es. 

1,44,660 
1.34,988 
1,62,315 1 

■E,s. 

2,56 119 
1,94.503 
1,95,242 

Es. 

2,22,614 

1,77,026 

1,94,413 

3,89,445 

4,31,963 

6,44,864 

8,94,052 


The fiual assessment as now fixed will give an increase of 
65 per cent, over the assessment of regular settlement; and 
the present actual assessment (1893-94) gives an increase of 
38 per cent, over that of the last year before revision. Besides 
which there is an income from water-advantage rate, which 
is really fluctuating land revenue, estimated for the present at 
Rs. 33,200, but likely to increase as canal irrigation extends. 

At regular settlement the assessment was fixed at incidence com 
Rs, 3,89,445, and tbe final demand as at present fixed includ- pared with that ©f 
ing water-advantage revenue, is Rs. 6,78,064, an increase of 
74 per cent. This at first sight seems an enormous increase, 
but when compared with the improvement in the resources of 
the district, it will appear to be much less than might have 
been expected. At regular settlement the incidence of the 
total assessment on total cultivated area was Re. 1-4-5, and 
it is now only Re. 0-15-9, so that, even if prices had remained 
the same, the pitch of the assessment would have been lower 
now than then. But prices have increased at least 80 per cent, 
since the assessment of regular settlement was first imposed; 
for it must be remembered that the assessment of regular settle- 
ment was 3 per cent, below that of the second summary settle- 
ment, and that again was below that of the previous summary 
settlement, so that for the fifteen years previous to 1864, when 
the average market price of wheat was less than a rupee a 
mannd, the cultivated land of the district paid an average incid- 
ence of over Re. 1-4-0 per acre, and now when the average price 
is not less than Rs.2 per maund, each cultivated acre pays on the 
average less than one rupee. The comparison may be made in 
another way. During tbe fifteen years previous to 1864, when 
the cultivated area of the district hardly exceeded 800,000 acres, 
the Iandownei*s of the district would have had to sell at one 
rupee per maund 389,445 maunds of wheat, their staple pro- 
duce, in order to pay their revenue ; while now, when the 
cultivated area of the district is over 700,000 acres, they can 
pay their whole enhanced land revenue by selling 423,790 
maunds of wheat even at 25 sers per .rupee, while the average 
, market price is 20 &6vb per rupee ; in other words, while the 
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Chapter V., B. land revenue 35 years ago averagerl 1|- rnaund of wkeat per 
— r , acre under culfcivatioiij it now averages little more than | of a 

maiind of wheat, — its incidence, measured in wheat, is only half 
Incidt^Bce com- If again we make the comparison in gold we 
pared with; that of find that at regular settlement the value of the total land 
regular settlement, revenue of the district at two slulUngs to the rupee was £38,944, 
now the value of the enhanced land revenue at one shilling and 
three pence to the rupee k £ 42,379, or very little more, 
although cultivation lias much more than doubled ; that is, 
the incidence per cultivated acre which measured in gold aver- 
aged for the district at regular settlement £ 0-2-7, now averages 
only £0-1 -3, that is, jt is just half what it was. It is clear then 
that at all events the present enhanced assessment absorbs a 
very much smaller share of the total produce of the district 
and of the profits of cultivation than did the assessment of 
regular settlement. The truth seems to be that previous to 
annexation the Sikh kardars realised from the peasantry of the 
district the full net profits of cultivation and indeed often more 
than this. Our early officers, although they reduced the amount 
of the Sikh collections by 20 per cent., fixed the assessment in 
cash, and owing to the sudden fall of prices which occurred 
soon after, their assessments at the first summary settlement 
were also approximately full net assets assessments, and it was 
not until, at the second smntnary settlement in 1852, their 
assessments were reduced by 22 per cent, that any profit was 
left to the cultivators of the land. When, soon after, the regu- 
lar settlement was made and the previous demand practically 
maintained, prices were still low and the assessment still ab- 
sorbed almost the whole of the profits. Since then owing to the 
rapid spread of cultivation and irrigation and the contempo- 
raneous rise of prices, the, profits of the landowners of the 
district have been increasing by leaps and bounds, their scale 
of expenditure and standard of cotnfort have rapidly risen, 
and we find it now impossible suddenly to raise our assessments 
even to the half net assets standard without endangering their 
prosperity, especially in the case of those peasants, numerous in 
some parts of the district, who cultivate tlieir own lands and 
make no distinction between the expenses and the profits of 
cultivation. The final assessment as now fixed will absorb 
about a seventh of the value of the gross grain produce of the 
district (besides which there is a very large income from 
cattle), or about 78 per cent, of the half net profits of the land- 
owners, and this is perhaps as high as it is at present safe 
to go. 

Eeveatie assigned The figures given so far are those for the total land revenue 
and nnassigned. including that portion which has been assigned by Government 
to private persons. Of the total present assessment (1894) of 
Ks. 5,94,052, Hs. 4], 145 are assigned in jdgir and and 

lis, 8,509 have been conferred as indms or service allowances 
on leading landowners, so that the total amount at present 
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assigned is Es, 49,654, or 8 per cent, of tli© present total Chapter ¥•» 
assessment, and the balance realisable by Government is 
Rs. 6,44,398, wliicb is the amount entered in thef sanctioned Bevenne. 
revenue roll for 1893-94. This is an increase of 38 percent. Eevenue assigned 
over the demand of 1889-90, which may be taken as the last and unassigued. 
year of regular settlement, besides which there is a new income 
of Rs, 33,200 approximately from water-advantage rate, the 
whole of which will be credited to the State, so that the total 
net annual increase at present to the State due to the revision 
of assessment is about Rs. 1,83,000, besides Bs. 50,812 of de- 
ferred assessment to be hereafter imposed, of which at least 
Rs. 40,000 will be the share of the State. 

The revised assessments began to appear on the revenue reYenne 

roll for 1889-90, and gradually found place on the roll until 
by 1898-94 the new assessment for the whole district had 
been brought on the roll. The figures are as follows 
(khctJsa revenue only) : — 


Year. 

Amount on 
revenne roll. 

! 

Kemarks, 

18G5.6G 

Bs. 

3,62,720 

Beginning of regular settlement, 

1889-90 

3,94,596 

End of regular settlement. 

1890-91 

4,27,300 

Chenab circle new assessments. 

1891-92 

4,80,846 i 

Bhera. Jhelam and Bar, and Hill circle 

1892-93 

4,81,055 , 

of the Khusliab talisil. 

189.3-94 

5,44,398 

Shahpur tahsil and Ivbusbab plains. 


So far as the revenue roll is conceimed, the revision of assess- 
ment has resulted in an initial increase of 50 per cent, over 
the demand of 1865-66, and uf 38 per cent, over the demand 
of 1889-90, which may be taken as the last year of regular 
settlement. 

The collections of fixed land revenue, however, do not 
always correspond with the demand, more especially now that 
a more elastic system of collection has been introduced, 
suspensions being granted much more freely of late years 
than before. The figures for collection of fixed land revenue 
on the revenue roll have been as follows ; — 


Year. j 

Total collec- 
tiouB. 

Total 

balances. 

j Kemissions | 
for calamity 
of season. I 

Remarks. 


Ks- 

Bs. : 

■Es. ' 


1889-90 i 

3,96,458 

3,867, j 

179 

Poor year. 

1890-91 

4,28,043 

1,967 ! 

422 

Good year. 

1891-92 

4,23,200 

38,198 j 

-'■r. . 

Severe drought. 

1892-93 

5,10,085 

1 ■ 

1 

25,757 

. 7,332 

Damage don© by- 
rain, hail and flood, 
otherwise a good 
year. 
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Cliapter¥., B. The severe drooglil: of 1891*92 necessitated large snspensions 
« , — r. - in that year, the greater part of which were realised in the 

^ following year of unusually heavy rainfall. A large proportion 

Recent reveBue balance of 1893 was only nominal, and the total 

history, realisable balance in September 1893 was only Rs, 13,325, or 

about 3 per cent, of a yearns demand. Some of this was 
realised in Kharif 1893; but on the other hand, suspensions 
amounting to Rs. 25,273 had to be given in the Jhelam valley 
to villages which had suffered from the unprecedented flood 
in the Jhelam, and in March 1894 the amount in arrear for 
the whole district was Rs. 30,670, or 5 per cent, of a year's 
demand. 

Total collectioBs The actual collections of land revenue, however, embrace 
of laud reyenoe. other items? besides those that appear on the fixed revenue roll. 

They include enhancements of land revenue realised before 
incorporation in tlie revenue roll, water-advantage revenue 
realised from canal-irrigated lands at the rate of 8 annas 
per acre, and sums realised for grazing, and the sale of sajji 
on State lands. Including these and all other items which 
come under the head of land revenue, the collections have 
been as follows - 


Year, 

Fixed land 
revenue. 

Plucfcnatiug 
and miscel- 
laneoQs land 
revenue. 

Total collec- 
tions. 

Remarks. 

1888-89 

, Rs,' ' 
4,14,244 

i : Es. 

47,794 

Rs. 

4,62,038 

Good year. 

1889-90 ... 

3,96,458 

73,839 

4,70,297 

Poor year. 

1890-91 ... 

4,28,043 

69,020 

4,97,060 

Good year. 

1891-92 

4,23,200 

37,696 

4,60,896 

. 

Severe drought. 

1892-93 

5,10,085 

1,45,424 

j 6,55,609 

Good year. 


The total collections of the year 1892-93 wei’e therefore 
nearly two lakhs above the average of the previous four years, 
the rainfall and crops being so good that this large increase 
was realised without difiBcuity, It was made up of enhance- 
ments of assessment, of balances realised, of water-advantage 
and royalty rates newly imposed, and of an improvement in 
the income from State lands. 

Statistics of land The areas upon which the present revenue is collected 
are shown in Table No. XIV, while Table No. XXIX shows 
the actual land revenue of all kinds for the whole district and 
for each tahsll. The statistics given in Table No. XXXI 
(balances, remissions and taMvi advances) throw some light 
on the working of the assessment. Table No. XVII shows 
the area and income of State lands, 
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The assessments were confirmed for a period of twenty years 
from the dates on which they wei’e respectively introduced. 
They will, therefore, expire as follows : — 


TahsiL 


.Assessment circle. 

Harvest from which 
the re-assessment 

I came into force. 

Harvest with 
which the period 
of settlement 
will expire. 



Oiienab 

Kharif 1889 ... 

Eabi 1909. 

Bhera 


Bar and Jhelam ... ^ 

Eabil89l 

Kharif 1910. 

Shalipur ... 


Whole tab sil 

Kharif 1892 ... j 

, Eabi 1912. 


c 

-1 

' 1 

Plains portion 

Rahil893 ... 

Khanf 1912. 

Khushdb ... 

Hill 

Kharif 1891 

Eabi 1911. 


Chapter ¥., B‘. 

Land and Land 
Eetenue. 

Period of settl'e- 
ment. 


In the riverain circles the proportion of the kharif to Instalments, 
the rabi instalment is almost everywhere two-fifths to three- 
fifths ) in the Ara circle it is generally one-third to two-thirds ; 
in the Bar three-fourths to one-fourth, or half and half ; in 
the Thai the whole revenue is payable in the kharif ; in the 
Mohar the proportion is generally half and half; and in the 
Hill circle two-fifths to three-filths. For the whole district 
the kharif instalment for 1893-94 was Rs. 2,31,698 and the 
rabi instalment Rs. 3,12,700. The instalments are payable on 
the following dates : — 

Kharif instahnenU tlie district— -IStii January’. 

r Plain portion of the district— Isfc July. 

Rahi instalment..,, < 

(. Hill circle— ISth July. 


The cesses realised on the land revenue and water- 
advantage rate are now as follows throughout the district : 
lamharddri 5 per cent., patwdri 4 per cent., local rate Rs. 10-6-8 
per cent, total Rs. 19-6-8 per cent, an increase of about 
8 per cent., since regular settlement when the local rates 
amounted to only 2 per cent on the land revenue. Including 
village cesses the amount payable by the landowners of the 
^strict as rates and cesses of all kinds is approximately as 
follows ' 

Cess. * Ref tentage on total land 

revenue of the district. 


CesieB. 


Local rat© 
Lambardari 
Patwari 
WatohmaD, &o. 
Malba 


(say) 


Es. 

10 

5 

4 

2 

3 


a. p. 
6 8 
0 0 
0 0 
9 4 
0 0 


Total 


25 0 0 
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And as the new land revenue does not exceed four-Sftlis of a 
full half net assets assessment, i.e., 40 per cent, of the total 
net profits of the landownex's, the cesses at 25 per cent, of 
the land revenue equal about 10 per cent, of the total net 
profits, and the total demand of land revenue and cesses of 
all kinds does not exceed the total value of the half net 
profits, leaving the other half to the landowners of the district. 

As already stated, the total amount of assigned revenue 
is Es. 49,654, or 8 per cent, 'of the present total assessment. 
Of this amount Bs. 8,509 are paid in the allowances to inamdars 
already described in Chapter III, and the sum assigned in 
ordinary jdgir and mdfi is Ks. 41,145. Of this sum again 
Es. 34,771, or about five-sixths, are held by 220 persons in 
perpetuity or during pleasure of Government, and the rest is 
held for life or lives by 79 persons. Details are given in 
Table No. XXX. 

The principal assignments are as follows : — 

(1) , Malik Fatah Sher Khan, Tiwana, Khan Bahadur, 

holds a perpetual in two villages, the present 
^i^aliie of which is Es. 4,753. He also holds a life 
jdgir of the value of Es. 3,610 for mutiny services. 

(2) . His brothers and nephews hold perpetual as 

follows: — Malik Ahmad Khan, Bs. 1,699, Malik 
Alam Sher Khan, Hs. 2,081, and the sons of Malik 
Slier Bahadur Khan, Es. 1,286. 

(3) , Malik DostMunammad Khan, son of Khan Bahadur 

Malik Sher Muhammad Khan, the head of the other 
brancli of the Tiwana clan, holds a perpetual jdgir 
of the present value of Es. 7,411, and a Hie jdgir 
in consideration of his father's mutiny services, of 
the value of Rs. 724. 

(4) . The Biloch family of Saliiwal hold a perpetual in 

five villages of the present value of Es. 3,872. 

(5) . Sardars Hari Singh and Gian Singh hold a perpetual 

jdgir in Naiishahra of the present value of Es. 4,458. 

(6) , The Mahant of the monastery of Koh Kiraua holds a 

number of small in 3 4 villages of the aggre- 
gate value of Rs. 1,377, to be held so long as the 
religious services are performed. 

A number of smaller grants are held for the maintenance 
of institutions or in consideration of mutiny and other services. 

Of the total area of the district, 828,693 acres, or more than 
a fourth, is recorded as the property of the State. Of this area 
again 51,106 acres wei’e granted at various times to 102 lessees 
on long leases for cultivation and the remaining area was until 
1897 managed by the Collector with the aid, as regards portions 
of i% of tho''Foresti Officer., 'Some 4000 acres of the latter area 
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are granted out annually for cuUivation, and tte riglit of taking Chapter Va B. 
grass and sajji in the remaining area is annually leased to 
contractors, generally selected from among the leading peasants 
of the surrounding villages. The income of all kinds from state lands ' 
State lands shortly after i-egular settlement was about 
Rs. 23,000. For the five years ending 1893 it was as follows 


Year. 

1 Long leases for culti- 
1 vafcion. 

Annual cultivating 
leases. 

Grazing leases 

ON AREA 

Sajji leases. 

Other income. 

Total income. j 

Under Forest 
Department. 

Under Deputy 
Commissioner. 


lls. 

Us. 

Us. 

Us. 

Us. 

Us. 

Us. 

1888-89 .... 

16,460 

6,132 

34,057 

18,815 

10,220 

8,141 

93,825 

1889-90 

15,800 

5,412 

36,032 

19,562 

10,273 

4,208 

91,287 

1890-91 

16,099 

5,540 

34,530 

21,176 

10,217 

3,568 

91,130 

1891-92 

16, O'/S 

3,403 

21,051 

16,152 

5,407 

10,366 

72,952 

1892-93 

] 7,021 

6,587 

28,110 

25,516 

7,046 

225 

85,405 

Average 

16,571 

5,415 

30,756 

20,244 

8,633 

5,301 

86,920 


The sudden diminution of income in ] 891-92 was due to 
the severe drought of that year which caused a great mortality 
among iihe cattle. For ordinary years the income exceeds 
Rs. 90,000. 

The area of 51,106 acres held under 102 separate cultivat* leased State lands, 
ing leases was recently made the subject of a separate report 
(pi’inted) and the question of its disposal has not yet been 
finally settled. The leases were divided into eight classes as 
follows : — 

(1) , Grants to be resumed, wholly or partlj^, because the 

terms of the lease had not been wholly complied 
with. There were five such cases, in three of which 
the grant has been wholly, and in two partially, 
resumed. 

(2) . Afghan War service grants. There were five cases 

of grants made to native Military officers for 
services rendered in the Afghan War, and in all 
of these it has been recommended that proprietary 
rights should be conferred on the grantee. 

(3) . Unexpired leases left for future decision. There were 

thi^ee such cases. 

(4) , Leases granted with occupancy rights. In thirty-one 

cases, almost all of them small areas of 100 acres or 
less, generally attached to wells, it has been decided 
that the occupier shall be given an inalienable right 
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oi ocoBpancy, subject to payment o£ the land revenue 
assessed and a mdlihdna or proprietai'y due of not 
more than 8 annas per rupee of land revenue and 
water-rate. 

(5) , Leases renewed till settlement or till canal irrigation 

is available. In 34 cases, almost all being of areas 
in the Bar, which will ultimately be irrigated by the 
great Jhelam Canal, the lease has been renewed until 
next revision of settlement or until the introduction 
of canal irrigation, whichever event happens first. 

( 6 ) . Leases renewed with option of purchasing proprietary 

right. This is the most important class of cases, 
consisting, as it does, of 21 large grants aggregating 
24,877 acres, made to men of influence partly as a 
recognition of good services rendered at various times 3 
and many of them consisting of valuable land irri- 
gated from State or Private Canals. It has not yet 
been decided o)i what terms the lessees shall be 
permitted to become proprietors, but the rates used 
in estimating the present market value of the pro- 
prietary rights in these lands were as follows : ~ 


Soil. 

Price per acre in 

First class 
estates. 

Second 

class 

estates. 




Es. 


Chabi 

• ««« B** «f» 

.»> 

GO 

60 

Kabri 

. ... ... 

• a • tat » 1 1 

50 

I," ■■ 40 ■■■ 

Bardni 

« h . • « k « t . . 

Vi* • ♦ t VII 

32 

r ■■ V M 

Banjar ... 


...a. 

24 ■ 

\ 16 


The total market value of this area, calculated at rates 
based on those stated above, came to nearly ten 
lakhs of rupees. 

(7). Leases proposed to be renewed fora term of years. 
Two cases. 


( 8 ). Cases on which further orders were awaited. Eight 
oases. 

As the history of those leases shows that unless great care 
is exercised very valuable rights are apt to be alienated, more 
or less unconsciously, for much less than their real value, and 
that the interests of the surrounding population are apt to be 
sacrificed to those of individual grantees, it is recommended 
that to prevent similar errors in future the following rules be 
adopted regarding future grants of land in this district, in. 
addition to those prescribed as general rules for the Punjab, 
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Rules for grants of land in the Shahpur District. 

(1)« No granl} to be made on any terms west of the Jhelam. 

(2}« No grant to be made of land required for fuel and 
fodder reserves^ especially of land situated on the 
main road, or near the civil station or of Eakhs 
Miani^ Bhera^ Sahnu or Pindi Jauri. 

(3) . No grant to be made until it has been considered 

whether the land should not be kept as a fuel 
and fodder reserve. 

(4) . No grant to be made unless as a special favour^ until 

the Canal Officer has certified that he can immedi- 
ately supply water enough to irrigate at least half 
the area. 

(5) . No grant to be made without the special sanction of 

Government. 

The need, and the advantage, of fuel and fodder reserves 
may be gathered from the fact that the right of grazing on 181 
acres of land near the civil station sold in 1893 for Es. 1,051, 
an average of nearly Rs. 6 per acre, besides which the lessees 
pay Re. 1-8-0 per acre for water-rate and water-advantage 
rate; and the timber standing on this area is worth probably 
Es, 5,000. 

The remaining area of State land, amounting to one-fourth 
of the total area of the district, has recently been brought 
under Forest Settlement, and made the subject of separate 
reporfc. Final orders have not yet been passed, but a list of 
the areas recommended to be constituted reserved forests will 
be found in Table No. XVIII. The result of the Forest Settle- 
ment operations has been as follows 


Abba in acres. 


Tahsil. 

As measured. 

Added* 

Excluded, j 

! 

As settled. 

Bhera „* 

148,140 

181 

943 

147,378 

Shahpur ... 

224,342 

374 

1,892 

223,324 

KlnsMb ... ’ ,M 

404, S61 

1,073 

18,117 

387,517 

Total District 

?77,04S 

1,628 

20,452 

758,219 


The area of State laud held as mhh has thus been reduced 
by 18,824 acres, almost the whole of which is unoulturable 
MU in the Salt range. But the “"area left is 768,219 acres, 
or exactly one-fourth of the total area of tho district, and this 
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area has BOW all been constituted reserved forest under the 
Act^ and, with the exception of the Salt range hill lands, has 
been declared practically free of individual rights and at the 
absolnte disposal of the State. The ■whole of this area has 
now been made a separate forest division niider a ForeBt 
Officer with his head-quarters at Shahpur. 

History o£ State The history of these StSite lands is thus given in the report 
lands. of regular settlement 

Prior to annexation no recognized village bouu claries existed in the Bar and 
Thai jungles. Throughout this expanse, villages inhabited by \arions Muham- 
madan tribes, whose chief wealth Gonsisted in cattle, were to be found very 
often at distances of 10 to 12 miles apart. Owing partly to the scarcity of well 
water, and to the dearth of rain which is a characteristic of the Shahpur 
climate, and to the i^rescnco of trees and shrubs on which camels feed, and to 
there being during some inonths of the year (if the tall of rain has been at all 
favourable) an abundance of grass,— the people carried on very little agriculture, 
but kept up large flocks and herds. 


Chapter V,B. 

Land and Land 
Eevenue* 

Eeserved forests. 


Bispntes relating 
to right to use of 
water more common 
than claims to poa- 
sessiou of land. 


Clever expedients 
resorted to by the 
people to obtain 
large grazing 
grounds. 


Change since an- 
nexation. 


As the villages were few and far apart, disputes about grazing ground were 
of rare occurence. There was land enough for all. But sometimes a dispute 
took place about the right of watering cattle at a certain pond or natural tank. 
Two villages situated a dozen miles apart, would perhaps in a season of drought, 
both assert a claim to water their cattle at a tank equidistant between tiieir 
villages. In the endeavour to enforce their fancied rights, a fight would ensue, 
and the victors would probably build a few” grass huts for themselves and their 
cattle, iu which they would reside for a couple of months and then desert the 
place for some better locality. The defeated party of one year often turned 
the tables on their adversaries in the year after, and took possession of the 
disputed water. Might was right, and beyond actual possession, there was no test 
by which to judge as to what lands ought to be considered as within the boundaries 
of any particular village. 

When regular settlement operations commenced, the country having been 
annexed some five years, and the people having had such preparatory instruction 
as two summary settlements could afford, the zamwddrs, knowing our respect 
for prescriptive rights, determined to divide the jungle among themselves. 
They accordingly established little outposts, with a few men and a few head of 
cattle in each of them, at distances of several miles round the parent village, 
and proposed to encircle them all in one ring-fence which was to represent their 
village boundary. Had this arrangement been permitted,, the result would have 
been that the whole jungle, which may hereafter become valuable property to 
the State, would have been appropriated by a few thousand cattle graziers, whose 
annual contribution of revenue does notin the aggregate exceed 35,000 rupees. 
To show how preposterous were some of the claims raised, Mr. Ouseley mentions 
that the present area of mauza Lak, after converting largo tracts originally 
included by the villagers in their boundary into Government rakhs^ still exceeds 
40,000 acres. 

Before the commencement of our rule, owing to the lawlessness of the times 
’ however far, parties took their cattle from the villages during the day, they, 
brought them back to the protection of the village for the night. After annexa- 
tion people became bolder. Small parties of men who would formerly have been 
afraid to have separated themselves so far from the main village, dmung the 
next few years sunk a Jcacha well and built a hut or two, at some spot favourable 
for pasturage, five or ten miles from their village. More than this, as the people 
began to learn the weight which is attached hy us to possession, they took to 
ploughing up and sowing small patches of ground not equal in size to a quarter of 
an acre, at distances of from three to ten miles from their villages, the object being 
to try and make good their title to all the intermediate grazing land between 
these patches and their village sites. Thus Mr. Ouseley writes (1859) : “ Last 
year, when at Mitba Tiwana, I had to visit a spot which was the subject of dis- 
pute between the mm^^nddrs of Mitha and IJkhli Mohla. I found that the dis- 
pi^ed boundary was nearly ten mileS^rom one village and seven miles from the 
other. The dispute itself extended over five or six miles of desert, and before 
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I left the spot tliG zamvnddrs of Hocla in the Leiuh cHatrict came up, and declared CllJtpt6r V* 
that the land which I had been looking at belonged to their village, which was — — . 

six or seven miles away. During my ride I was taken by one party or other to XiRlld and Band 
see the marks of their possessions, which T7ere little patches of ground of the size BeYeniie. 
of a quarter of an aero or «o, scattei'ed over distances of a mile or more from each 
other, in Avhich somebod}!^ had sown a few seeds of hojra which had never ripened ^ ange since sn- 
owing to want of rain. The existence of tliese spots appeared to be only known 
to a few” men on either side ; and from the recriminations wliich nsed to follow 
on their being brought to notice, I believe they were ploughed up and the seed 
cast in secretly at night, and then neglected altogether, as the object w^as not to 
attract the attention of the opposite party to the progress that was being made 
in seeming ground until the settlement ahilMrs should commence operations.” 

After much deliberation it w”as arranged that the demarcation of boundaries principle for 

in the Bar should be carried out on the same principle as had been adopted in defining boundaries 
Gnjranw^ala. The villages w'ere called on to state how many head of cattle determined on. , 
they possessed, and they were allow'ed an area of waste land calculated upon the 
number of their cattle, at 4 acres a head in the Bar and 10 acres in the Thai, 

•five sheep or goats being counted a.s equal to an ox. In the l^Iitha Tisvana Thai 
Mr. Onseley marked out boundaries arbitrarily, without reference to the num- 
bers of cattle, or rather, to any exact scale based upon that number. The Cj[uan- 
tity of land that each village w’as entitled to being once settled, every effort was 
made to draw* out boundaries with a due regard to existing possession, and where 
possession did not exist to prevent it, the village area was made of as compact a 
sha 2 :)e as was feasible. But so averse w’ero the villagers to this arrangement, 
that they threw every obstacle in the Tvay of the persons employed for the 
demarcation of their boundaries,^ The area remaining after this demarcation was ^ 

constituted Government rakha, 


It might have been supposed that the plan adopted would have led the 
people to exaggerate their possessions, in order to obtain large pasture grounds, 
but such was not the case. The people of this country are everywhere suspicious, 
and here they seem to have thought that a trap was being laid to extract from 
them the real numbers of their cattle, in order that the information might be 
afterwards made use of to raise the assessment ; they therefore, if anything, re- 
turned the number of cattle as too small. But the arithmetical standard was 
liberal in itself and was not too strictly applied, every care being taken that the 
area allotted to each village should be more than amply sufficient for its 
greatest possible requirements. 

As already stated some 51,106 acres of tliis State land were 
from time to time granted on long lease for purposes of cultiTa- 
tion to various lessees. The rest, in blocks of varying size, 
called o^ahhs^ was leased out for grazing purposes to the cattle- 
owners of neighboui'ing villages, the rates realisable being for 
most of the vakhs fixed at the following as a maximum 


History of Sfcata 
land since regular 
settlement. 


Kind of animal 


Tahsfl Bhera. 


Camel 


Buffalo 


Cow or bullock 


Tahsil Bhahpur' 
and Thai 
rakhs. 

Salt range 
rakhs. 

Es. a. p. 

Bs. a. p. 

10 0 

0 8 0 

0 12 0 

0 G 0 

0 8 0 

0 4 0 

0 10 

0 0 6 
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It was found that encroaoliments were gradually being 
made on tliese State lands, and that there was a danger of 
private rights gradually being asserted over them, and it was 
to stop this and to declare the rights of the State and of the 
neighbouring population regarding each such block of land 
that the Forest Settlement was undertaken. At the same time 
the opportunity was taken to rectify the boundaries cf some 
of the rahhs, especially in the Salt range, where in some places 
they were inconveniently near the cnltivated fields or even the 
villages themselves. The average annual income and expendi- 
ture of the State lands now constituted reserved forest was 
estimated in 1896 as follows:-— 


1 

Tahsfl, 

1 

Average i 
annual in- 
come. 

Average, , 
annual ex- 
penditure. 

Average 
net income. 

BherA ... 



, Es. 
36,700 

Es. 

8,700 

Rs. 

28,000 

Shahpur 




20,000 

500 

10,500 

Khusiift6 


... 

15,500 

2,500 

13,000 


Total District 

... 

72,200 

11,700 

60,500 
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CHAPTER VI. 


TOWNS, MUNICIPALITIES AND CANTON- 
MENTS. 

TJie distribution by religion of tbe population of tbe towns Chapter ¥1. 
and tbe number of occupied bouses in each are shown in Table 
No. XLIII, while further particulars will be found in the paiities and Can- 
Census Report in Tables Nos. Ill, I¥ and V. Table No« XLIV tonments. 
shows the population by sex for each town and the number of Statistics of 
births and deaths during the last ten years ; while Table towns. 

No. XLV shows the income of the different municipalities. 

In 1881 the towns were Miani, Bhera, Shahpur (including Increase or de- 
civil lines) Sdhiwal, Ehnshab and Girot. Girot has now population 

ceased to be a municipality, and the civil lines, which are° owns, 
three miles distant from Shahpur, have been reckoned as a 
separate town. The figures for total population are as 
follows ;~ 



Total population in 

i 1 § 

-a p,^ 

S s 

Town. 

1855. 

1868. 

1881. 

1891. 

Increase 
crease 
cent. 3 f 
1881. 

Miani ... 

Bhera 

Shahpur Municipalxty ... 
Shahpnr Civil Lines ,,, 

Sahiwal 

Blhnshab 

6,005 

13,9?3 

4,717 

9,437 1 
7,261 

6,857 

14,514 

4,743 

1,771 

8,900 

8,509 

8,069 

15,165 

6,424 

2,328 

8,880 

8,989 

7,149 
17,428 
6,337 
, 2,896 

9,210 
9,832 

-11 
+15 
+17 
+24 
+ 4 
+ 9 


The total increase of the town population in these six 
towns since 1881 is only 8 per cent, against 17 per cefit. for 
total population, so that there is no tendency to concentrate in 
towns at the expense of the villages. The falling off in the 
population of Miani is due to the removal of the salt mart, the 
establishment of which led to a sudden increase of population 
just before 1881. Since the construction of the Ohak Nizam 
bridge across the Jhelam and the extension of tbe railway to 
Khewra, much of the salt that used to pass through Miani now 
goes direct to its destination. Notwithstanding the decrease in 
population since 1881, it is still higher than it was at any pre- 
vious census. ■ ‘ ■ , - . ^ 

As regards Bhera the statistics of the different censuses 
sinoe 1855 show a steady but not rapid progress. It is the 
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Chapter ¥1. chief town in the district and the centre of trade for a consider- 
Towns'^unici- ^ble area to the south and west. Since J88I a branch of the 
palities and Can- North-Western Railway has been opened to Bhera and its 
tonments. trade has been considerably benefited thereby, yet the increase 
Increase or de- of the popalatioii is less than that for the whole district. 

boundaries of Shahpur Municipality include a few 
insignificant outlying hamlets within the Shahpur revenue 
estate. Its trade and population are steadily increasing with 
the development of the surrounding country, 

Shahpur civil lines, the head-quarters of the district, are 
situated three miles from Shahpur town and are not included 
within municipal boundaries. Since 1881 the villages of Slier- 
pur and Muzaffarabad have been excluded, and yet the popu- 
lation of the remaining area (known as Chak Ohhaoni in the 
revenue records) has increased since 1881 by 24 per cent., popu- 
lation and trade being no doubt strongly attracted towards the 
district head-quarters. A number of those counted, however, 
may have been temporary visitors only come about their cases 
in Court, 

Sahiwal Municipality is still far from the railway, and 
there has been no development of canal irrigation in its im- 
mediate neighbourhood, which, perhaps, accounts for the very 
small increase of 4 per cent. Its population is still less than it 
was in 1855, when it was the head-quarters of a tahsil, and the 
number counted probably included a large number of temporary 
visitors. 

The boundaries of Khushab are those of the revenue estate, 
including some small hamlets outside municipal limits. It is 
surprising to find that, notwithstanding the opening of the 
railway to Khushab since 1881, there has only been 9 per cent, 
increase of population. Probably part of the grain which used 
to find a market in the town now goes direct to the railway. 

^ Sex and religion 9, The number of females per 1,000 males is 935 in the 
in towns. towns against 897 in the villages, the proportion for the 

different towns being Hiani 991, ‘Bhera 941, Shahpur town 980, 
Shahpur civil lines 499, Sahiwal 1,024, Khushab 954. Pro- 
bably these differences are chiefly due to the effects of 
migration, males being more ready to migrate than females. 
Thus in Sahiwal, the population of which is hardly increasing, 
there are actually more females than males, and in Miani, the 
population of which is decreasing the number of females is 
nearly equal to that of males ; and the decrease of population 
since 1881 is made up of 890 males and only 30 females. In 
Shahpur civil lines with its great increase of population and 
its large number of : Government servants and their followers 
and of people attending the Ooui-'ts temporarily for their cases, 
the number of males is double that of females. 

^ For all these six towns taken together, the proportion of 

Musalmans to total population^ which was 59 per cent, in 1881, 
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is BOW 60 per cenfc.j so tliafc the Musalmans have increased in a Chapter VI. 

sliglitly greater ratio than the Hindus and Sikhs taken to- “ — 

geth-r. The proportion of Alusalmans to total population for 

the district is 85 per ceot ; so that while Hindus and Sikhs ^ tonments. 

form less than one-sixth of the population of the district, they Sex and religion 

form two-fifths of the population of the towns... The proportion ia towns. 

of 5Iusalmans to total population for the different towns is for 

Miani 48 per cent., Bhera 63 per cent., Shah pur town 63 per 

cent. 5 Shahpur civil lines 63 per cent., Sahiwal 46 per cent, and 

Khuwshab 72 per cent. Here it is noticeable that while the 

Hindus and Sikhs form more than half the population of Miani 

and Sahiwal, they are little more than a third of that of Bhera 

and Shahpur and the civil lines and less than a third of that 

of Khushab. Generally speaking, in all these towns, the Hindus 

and Sikhs are usually traders, bankers, money-lenders and 

shop-keepers, and the Musalmans cultivate the surrounding 

lands or work as labourers, but in Miani and Bhera there is a 

large colony of Mnsalman traders, Khoja and Piracha by caste. 

The town of Bhera lies in north latitude 82^ 22' and east Town of Bhera. 
longitude 72^57' and cOTitains a population of 17,428 souls. It 
lies on the left bank of the Jhelam, 30 miles east of Shahpur. 

It is the head- quarters of a fiscal sub-division, and is the 
largest and most imposing town and, the most thriving com- 
meixial centre of the district. The town is surrounded by a 
wall, partly hacha and partly pahha with eight gates, of which 
the Lahori Gate to the east and the Thanwala to the north arc 
the principal. It is the best looking town in the district, being 
built of brick thi’oughoot. There are some ancient buildings 
with wonderful wood-carving. There are also some gardens 
outside the town, among which Thanwala garden, and one in 
which the tomb of Miran Said Mahammadi is built, are specially 
worthy of notice. It has a sardi^ detached tahsU and thdna^ a 
dispensary, a town hall and a high school. 

The early history of the town of Bhera is discussed at 
some length by General Cunningham in his Ancient Geo- 
graphy of India, pages 155 to 159, and Archmological Survey 
Beport, Volume XIV, pages 35 to 40. The original town stood on 
the right bank of the river, and in former days must have been 
a' place of considerable note, for B^bar, in his autobiography, 
when speaking of his designs on Hindustan, talks of the 
countries of Bhera, Khushab, &c., and again in describing 
Hindustan itself, he defines the limits of the empire 
as extending from Bhera to Bshar.’^ Some idea of 'its 
sizie may also be gained from the fact that it paid so large a 
sum as two lakhs of rupees to purchase its safety, when the 
troops under B4bar, disappointed of expected plunder in Bajaur, 
arrived before it in A. D* 1519. Soon after this, says tradition, 
the adjoining hill tribes descended and destroyed the city. The 
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ruins of the old town still remain, and are known by the name 
of Jobndtlinaggar, It is identified by General Cnmiingham as 
the capital of Sopliites, oi’ Soplieites, the contemporary of 
Alexander the Great*. The same author speaks of it as the 
refuge, and for some time the capital, of the Brahman kings of 
K4bul, expelled about the end of the 10th century by the 
Muhammadans. 

The new town of Bhera was founded in A. D. 1540, during 
the reign of Sher Shah, near a spot where a holy man calling 
himself Pir K^ya^nath had for some time been established, and 
where his followers are still residing round the tomb of their 
spiritual father. The place appears I'apidly to have attained to 
its former size and importance, as "'it is one of the few places 
mentioned hy name in the description of tht? Lahore suba given 
in the Ain-Akbari, from which we also learn that it was the 
centre of a mahdl which paid a revenue of nearly five lakhs of 
rupees, and was one of the few spots in the whole empire where 
money was coined. After being plundered and laid waste by 
Nur-ud-din, as mentioned before, the town was repopulated by 
the Chiefs of the Bhangi mtsl^ to whose share it fell in the divi- 
sion of the territory acquired by the Sikhs. Its appearance has 
been greatly improved under British rule, 

Bhera is a place of considerable and growing trade, its pre- 
sent position as tb® terminus of a branch of the railway making 
it an emporium for the trade of the country to the south. A 
large colony of Khojfe and Pirachas, Muhammadan converts 
from Hinduism, are settled here, and carry on a traffic with 
Kabul and the countries beyond it. Ghi is exported to Rawal- 
pindi and Amritsar. Rice, gur and sugar are imported from the 
Jullundur Doab ; country cloth is exported to Kabul, Mooltan, 
Derajat and Sakkur. European cotton goods are brought from 
Amritsar and Karachi. Coarse felts and hand pankhds are ex- 
ported in different directions. The town is also famous for 
ironsmiths and stone-cutters as well as wood-carvers ; an excel- 
lent felt and soap are manufactured, the former being exported 
in large quantities. A mere detailed notice of some of these 
industries will be found in Chapter IV B. The total population 
‘at the different censuses is shown at the beginning of this Chap- 
ter where the causes of its increase and the proportions of sex 
and religion are discussed. Details will be found m Tables Nos. 
XLIII and XLIV ; the latter table also shows the number of 
births and deaths in the last ten years. The average of the period 
gives a birth-rate of 44, and a death-rate of 34 per thousand 
per annum, Bhera ih not a healthy town, its position near the 
river rendering it subject to have its neighbourhood flooded, 
when the stagnant water produces serious epidemics of fever. The 
death-rate rose to 59 per thousand in 1872, to 53 per thousand 
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thousand in 1892. A good drainage Chapter, V|. 


in 1878, and to 73 per 
scheme is badlj wanted. 

The municipality of Bhera was first constituted in 1867. 
It is a municipality of the second class with 5 nominated and 10 
elected members, and an elected President, who is at present the 
Tahslldar. Its annual income is shovTn in Table No. XLF ; for 
the last five years it has averaged Rs. 20,015 per annum. An 
account of the school and dispensary has been given in Section 
A of Chapter V. There is here a Bench of Honoi'ary Magis- 
trates with second class powers consisting at present of Sheikh 
Pazl Ilahi, DiwAn Ganpat Rai, and Malik Devi Das, and a 
force of 36 municipal police. Bhera is noted for the number 
of its inhabitants who have entered the Civil Service of Govern- 
ment, some of them having attained to high positions. No 
fewer than 43 of the 183 patwaris in the district belong to Bhera 
town. There is a printing press here at which a weekly verna- 
cular newspaper, the Dost-i-Eind^^ is published. In a fine 
sardi erected by Malik Devi Das, near the railway station, a 
small cotton-carding factory with a steam engine has been 
started, but the outturn is not large. 

The town of Miani lies in north latitude 32® 3i' 48''" and 
east longitude 73^ 7"' 30''', and contains a population of 7,149. 
It is situated on the left bank of the Jhelam, opposite Find Dadan 
Khan. The old town was an ill-built place of narrow lanes and 
bazars^ the upper storeys of the houses and shops almost touching 
each other, and was not surrounded by any wall ; but in Captain 
Davieses time about 1865, a new and commodious square was 
erected, named Davies-ganj,and a wall with gates built round the 
east part of the town. From time immemorial Miani was an im- 
portant mart for the salt from the mines on the opposite side of 
the river. The original town was called Shamshabad. This was 
swept away by the river, and a town on the present site was 
built under the auspices of xlsaf Khan, fathrr-in-law of the 
Emperor vShah Jeht^u, by two Hindus, Madho Das and Shib 
Ham. Like Bhera, it grew and prospered till the decline of the 
Mughal monarchy, and, like Bhera, it was plundered and de- 
stroyed by Nur-nd-cHn, General of Ahmad Shah, in A. D. 1764, 
and the inhabitants were dispersed in the neighbouring villages. 
In A. D. 1787, Maha Singh, father of Ranjit Singh, induced a 
number of the descendants of the old residents and others tore- 
build the town, and re-opened the salt mart ; but it appears 
never to have entirely recovered Nur-ud-din’'s visitation, for the 
descendants of tho families which then abandoned the place and 
took refuge in the adjoining villages are still to be found in 
them. The. prosperity of the town has lately suffered a severe 
blow of a different kind. Until the eKtension of the rai^lw^y 
to the Kliewra- salt mines across the river, . Miani. was the dep'6t 
for the salt ex^)orted from those mine$;;.dawn-cpuQ try, apd from 
this fact was known as Lun Miani, Ibut since then the salt tr^de 
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Chapter YL lias almost left it, and its gloiy lias departed. Its population 
^ ■ “ . . lias, mainly for this reason, decreased by 11 per cent, since 1881. 

palsies Bhown at tlie 

^ tonmeats. beginning of this Chapter. Details will be found in Tables 
Townof Miini, Nos. XLIII and XLIV, the latter table also shows the number 
of births and deaths in the last ten years. The average of . the 
period gi^^es a birth-rate of 45 and a death-rate of 36 per 
thousand per annum. Miani lies low and is subject to hoods and 
fever ; in 1892 the death-rate was 73 per thousand per annum. 
A drainage scheme is badly wanted. 

The municipality of Miani was first constituted in 1867. It is 
a municipality of the second class with 8 nominated and 6 elected 
members, the elected president at present being the Naib-Tah- 
sildar. The municipal police number 16. The annual income 
is shown in Table No. XLY ; for the last five years it has aver- 
aged Ks. 7,378. The public buildings are a police station, a 
town hall, a school, and ^ sar^i with rest-house attached. There 
is" also a railway station with a railway rest-house. 

Shahpur town. Shahpur is a small town of 6,337 inhabitants, at present at 

a distance of about two miles from the river Jhelam. It was 
formerly on the very bank of the river, wliich has of late. been 
receding in the direcdon of Ehnahab. Slialipur with the ad- 
joining villages Nathuwala, Kotla and Jalalpur was founded'vby 
a colony of. Sayads who still form tbe proprietary body. One 
Shall Shams was their common ancestor, and his tomb may still 
be seen near Shahpur. The original tomb was to the north of 
the town, and was carried away by the river, when the coffin is 
is said to have been removed to its present site, east of" the 
town. He is now worshipped as a saint, and a large fair is 
annually held in his honor, between 23rd and 25t:h Chet (the begin- 
ning of April). A large number of people come from very long 
distances to worship this saint at his shrine, which is s’naded ly 
a grove of trees. This town lies on the i*oad from Lahore to 
Dera Ismail Khan and has some trade in cloth. It is three 
miles from the civil station, and five from . Khushab. Though 
now removed from the river by a distance of two miles, in high 
floods the water still touches the walls. The road to Khushab 
turns ojfl at a right angle immediately in front of a picturesque 
gate, "whioh leads into the only hdzdr of which tho town scan 
boast. The other gate, much smaller and ill-bnilt, leads tofthe 
river towards the north-west. The town has a dispensary', a 
' boys^ school and a very good girls^ school established and main- 
taihed by the eSorts of Bai Sahib Pandit Diwau Ohand, a resi- 
dent of the town. In the western corner may be seen the dow 
hacha walls of what'was once a fort of the Sayads, the site iof 
which they still occupy; while outside the town and further 
east of the shrine of Shah Shams, about one mile from the fort 
of the Sayads, are the ruins of an old Sikh fort. 
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The total population at the different* censuses is shown at the Chapter Yt 

beginning of this Chapter where the causevS of its increase and 

the propoi’tions of sex and religion are discussed. Details will Munici- 

be found in Tables Nos. XLIII iind XLIV. The latter table 
also shows the birth and death-rates for the last ten years ; the shahpur town, 
average of the period gives a birth-rate of 34^ and a death-rate 
of 28 per thousand per annum. The town is a municipality of 
the second class with 3 nominated and 6 elected members, the 
President being usually one of the Extra Assistant Commis- 
sioners. The municipal police number 7, The annual income is 
shown in Table No. XLV, for the last five years it has averaged 
Rs. 2,089 per annum. 

The original site of the head-quarters station was near shatpur ciTil 
Nathuwala on the river side of Shahpur town, but the houses station, 
having been washed down in the great flood of 1849, the present 
site was selected about three miles to the east of Shahpur town 
on the road to Lahore. The wisdom of the selection w^as proved in 
the great flood of July 1893, when the civil station was an 
island surrounded by water on all sides for several miles. Since 
that flood, however, the underground water level has come 
inconveniently near the surface, and some of the buildings 
threaten to subside. The station has a small hdzar neatly 
laid out with fairly wide streets. The roads are wide and 
well-shaded by trees and are watered in the hot weather 
from the inundation canal, which runs through the station. 

Picturesque glimpses of the Salt range close the view to the 
west. Good crops of grain and grass are raised in the lands 
attached to the station, chiefly by the aid of canal irrigation. 

The station has a large hospital, a school, two tanks and three 
public gardens. The annual horse fair is held here, Khushiab, 
the nearest railway station, is eight miles off across tlie river. 

The District Court-house, the treasury and the tabsil Are 
all substantial buildings of the usual type. There is also a 
police office, a jail, and police lines with parade grounds. There 
is a Sessions house and staging bungalow, and a commodious 
shrdi which was built for the public benefit by the late Malik 
SAhib Khan, 'riwAna, c.s.i. JJie church is in a pretty garden 
iii the centre of the station, which contains only six bungalows 
fit for the residence oi Europeans, The land round the station 
is the property of Government and proposals for its better 
Management have lately been submitted. 

The town of Sahiwal lies in north latitude 31° 58' and .^ast of SahiwAl. 

longitude 72° 22' and contains a population of 9,210 souls. , It 
was formerly tlie head-quarters of a fiscal sub-division; if),, 
one of the chief commercial towns.pf the district. It is not well 
built, is completely surroiitid^d by a wall with six 

gates, of which the Lahori to the east and the Kashmiri to the 
north are the principal. . The townis badly situated on a raised 
f i^ece of ground, around' which the surface drainage of the 
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Chapter VI. country for many miles round collects. It is said that Sahiwal 

— . , was founded by 6ul Balilak, one of the ancestors of the Biioch 

t 5 Slt ks Chiefs of this place, and was so named after of the 

^ tonments. Jhammat caste, who was the manager of the property. Sahi- 
Town of Sahiwal. ^al carries on a brisk trade with Mooltan and Sukkur in cotton, 
grain, and ghi^ and its Aurora traders also carry on a large agri- 
cnltural banking business, and are gradually but surely acquir- 
ing the land in the neighbourhood. It is also the centre of the 
barilla (jsajji) trade tor the surrounding Bar tract. The only 
manufactures for which Sahiwal is noted are hardware and turn- 
ery in ivory and wood and lacquered work. A. more detailed 
notice of some of the industries of the town will be -found in 
Chapter IV B. 

The total population at the diffei’ent censuses is shown at 
the beginning of this Chapter, where the causes of its increase 
and the proportions of sex and religion are discussed. Details 
will be found in Tables Nos. XLIII and XLIV. The latter 
table also shows the number of births and deaths in the last 
ten years. The average of the period gives a birth-rate of 51 
and a death-rate of 40 per thousand per annum. The heavy 
rains of 1892 caused a severe epidemic of fever and in that 
year the death-rate was 97 per thousand per annum. A drain- 
age scheme is badly wanted. The municipality of Sahiwal 
was first constituted iu 1867 ; it is of the second class with three 
nominated and six elected members, the President being usually 
the Tahsildar. The public buildings are a school, a dispen- 
sary, a sarai with rest-house attached, a town hall and a police 
station. The income of the municipality is given in 'Pable 
No. XLV j for the last five years it lias averaged ils. 7,759 
per annum. There are 18 municipal police. " 

‘ Townof Khashab. The town of Khnshab lies in north latitude 82^ 17' 30'^ and 
east longitude 72° 24' 80'', and contains a population of 9,882 
souls. It is situated on the right bank of the Jhelain on the 
Lahore and Derajat road, about eight miles from the civil 
. station. Seen from the opposite bank of the river the town is 
picturesque. Being quite on the edge of the river, it has 
several times been washed away by the stream. Year by year 
the river has encroached on the banks, so that a portion of the 
inhabitants are in turn dinven out of their houses and obliged 
to build away from the river. The town is pai'tly surrounded 
by a Icacha wall with four gates, of which the Lahori to the 
,, east and the Kashmiri to the north are the principal. There 
are no data for giving, with any degree of exactness, the year of 
foundation of Khnshab, It is said by local tradition to have 
been built in A.D. 1508. But it must have existed long before 
> this, and is probably one of the oldest towns in this part of the 

; Punjab, as it was a flourishing place in the time of Babar, 

and is frequently mentioned by him in his memoirs. Indeed, 
'Troiii the manner in which it is mentioned, it is clear that the 
old toTVii ihuit have existed when BabaPg ” ancestor, Tamerlane, 
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invaded Hindostan in A.D. 1398, Very little^ however^ o? the Chapter VI. 

old town remains ; for tlie last fifty years the river has been _ . . 

gvadnallj cutting away its right bank at this spot, and "^^th it 

have disappeared the gardens of the good Abmadyar Xhan, ^ tonments- 

the fort built by Jafar Shan, Biloeh, and nine-tenths of the Town of Khushab. 

older houses. In Captain Davies's times about 1865, a new 

town was laid out which, with hazar thirty feet wide and 

more than half-a-mil© in length, and its open streets, promises 

to surpass the former one. The Nawab Ahmad jar Khan, 

mentioned above, was Governor of Khashab, in Muhammad 

Shah^s time, and bis tomb, about a mile to the south-west of 

the new town, is still a place of pilgrimage, 

Khushab carries on a large trade with Mooitan, Sukkur, 

Afghanistan, and the Derajat, sending down cotton, wool and 
ghi to the two former, and country cloth to the latter, receiving 
in ‘exchange English piece-goods, spices, iron, copper, &c.,. 
from Mooitan and Sukkur, dried fruits, madder, &c., from 
Afghanistan, and sugar and gur horn Amritsar and the Jullun- 
dur Doab. It is the great mart for the grain of the Salt 
range. The principal manufaobure is that of coarse cloth and 
cotton scarves {lungiSy) there being some 600 weaving establish- 
ments in the town. The manufacture of art pottery has been 
commenced. A more detailed notice of some of the industries 
of the town will he found in Chapter IV B. 

The public buildings are a tahsil, a thana, a school, a dispen- 
sary, a sardi with rooms for travellers, and town hall. At 
Khushab is the largest ferry in the district, as from here roads 
branch to Dera Ismail Khan, Mian wali, Bannu and Talagang 
through the Sait range. A bridge of boats is maintained during 
the cold season. Khushab is a changing station on the Sind S%ar 
Branch of the North-Western Railway and has a considerable 
population of Railway employes. 

The total population at the dijfferent censuses is shown at 
the beginning of this Chapter, where the causes of its increase 
and the proportions of sex and religion are discussed. Details 
will be found in Tables Nos. XLIII and XLIV. The latter 
table also shows the birth and death-rates for the last ten 
years ; the average of the period gives a birth-rate of 44 and a 
death-rate of 29 per thousand per annum. The high situation 
of the town and the abundant supply of uncontaminated water 
from the river clos*e by make it comparatively healthy: • 

Khushab was constituted a municipality in 1867, and is of 
the second class with nine members, all nominated, the president 
being usually the Assistant Commissioner with the Tahsjldar 
as vice-president. The annual income is shown in Table No. 

XLV ; for the last five years it averaged Rs. 9,829 per annum. 

The police force amounts to 23 men, 
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Other places of importance are Midh, the centre of trade 
for the vilh\^*es in the Ohenab valley, with a police station and 
rest-house, a school, a dispensary and a post office ; Chak Ram- 
das and Jhawari, large villages on the road between Bliera 
and Shahpnr ; Girot on the right bank of the Jhelaiii, a centre 
of the trade in coarse cotton cloth which has made its name 
known ill the bazars of Afghanistan and Central Asia ; Nurpnr, 
the centre of the trade in the wool of the Thai ; Mitha Tiwana, 
the original home of the Tiwana Maliks ; and Naushabra, the 
principal market-place of the Salt range. 
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167 

177 

Ehera 



151 I 

102 

148 

104 

159 

165 

41 

272 

200 

177 

161 

Shahpiir 

... 


114 

111 

71 

140 

89 

154 

66 

258 

; 136 

168 

131 

SuhhviU 

... 


201 

' 72 

96 

12B 

122 

176 

30 

207 

67 

1!0 j 

124 

Nurpur 



55 

53 

87 

125 

82 

188 

61^ 

207 

I 173 

130 ' 

.116 

Mitha Tiwana 


... 

SS 

81 

74 

208 

71- 

145 

49 

230 

' 109 

100 

116 

Khnshab 



or> 

80 

82 

113 

90 

115 

71 

243 

' 103 

178 

112 

Nanshahra 

... 


195 

85 

146 

229 

128 

197 

132 

! 433 

190 

261 

200 

Sakesar 



201 

102 

01 

115 

129 

217 

141 

j 397 

240 

254 

193 


13 


Ri-ir.VKKs. 


The %nroa 
ill the text 
are founded 
on the aver* 
ages of 
longer .series 
of years. 


JS'OTE.— These Oguro.s are taken from the District Begisters of Rainfull. 

TableNo.IIIA— Showing RAINFALL at SHAHPTJR HEAD-QUARTERS- 








R.it.vFALL in tp:nths of 

AN INCH. 



O 

Number of 

Month. 



1 

CO 

r-T 

So 

cc 

00 

<30' 

cr> 

<30 

cJ. 

op 

00 

OC' 

•CO 

1889-90. 

1800-91. 

1891-92, 

0 

1 

O 

CO 

QO 

»o 

Cft 

1 

O • 

5^3 £ 

> ia p* 

each month 
average of 
* 1870-92. 

Juno ... 

... 

... 


... 

1 

8 

4 

7'. 

18 

3 

10 

4 

a 

7 

1-6 

.Tuly M, 

... 

... . 


21 

79 

11 

33 

10 

11 

26 

94 

15 

91 

39 

4-0 

August 



... . 


15 

C 

0 

48 

46 

23 ■ 

'22 

53 

23 

5 

25 

3-6 ' 

September 




18 

21 

11 

... 

6 

J... 

1 

4 

22 

15 

10 

2*1 

October 




... 

... 

1 

19 


3 

■ '1 ■ 

' 2 



3 

0-0 

Kovombcr 

.. 




... 


4 


25 

*•» 


... 


3 

0-3 

December 




... 

... 


... 


15 

... 

0 

3 

3 

3 

0*5 

January 





12 

... 

8 

13 

1 

23 

1 

23 

11 

L 3 ! 

10 

1 6 

February 




■' '5 

... 

10 

17 

1 

11 

2 

7 

7 

3 

G 

1-9 

ISIarch 




33 

1 

12 

3 

S 

14 


3 

34 

34 

14 

1*9 

April ... 




... 

3 


2 

7 

7 


16 

18 

5 

6 

1-0 

May ... 

... ... 



10 


4 

4 

! " 3 

■ 2- 

... 

30 

... 

1 

5 

1*8 

Total 4 months, June 
September. 

to 

54 

107 

36 

87 

69 

54 

52 

169 

6.3 

no 

8i 

11 *.3 

Total 3 months, 
December. 

October 

to 



1 

23 

... 

43 

„ 1 

11 

fj 

3 

9 

i-1 

Total o months, January to 
May. 

60 

4 

34 

39 

20 

57 

3 

78 

70 

46 

41 

8*8 





lU 

in 

— 

— 













1 

149 

89 

151 

56 

258 

136 

168 

131 

21T> 











lologioal Repoi’fcer. '' * ta!-cn fjoin the Ui»ti*iet Re^ti&ters ot Ruinfall, aiifl fi-oni figures furnis>ie<l by i,he Meteo- 



Table STo- III B— Showing EAINPALL at TAHSIL STATIONS- 



Notk. — These fignros are taken from the District Registers of Rainfall. 
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Table No. V-Showing the DISTRIBUTION of POPULATION. ’ 



■ 2 

^'3' 

:''V ■'■4. 





. 5*. ■ ' 

pj' 

. 










. 1 


A 

■ M 

s 



a 

't* 

VI 

'a? 

’’S 

,1. 


5 

g 

:§ 



4,7il 

1,177 

, 1,025' 

2,539 



1,117 

387 

385 

375 

— 

3,111 

728 

588 

1,795 



820 

2S7 

255 

278 



403,588 

195,585 

146,370 

151,627 



52,852 

24,577 

18,443 

9,832 



410,730 

171,008 

127,933 

111,795 

... ... 

101 

166 

■ 

143 

t>0 


93 

145 

125' 

66 

, ... . .... 

1 




...... ... ... 

7 . 

''I" 

4 


- 

13 

2 

''B'' 

8 

* 

26 

, . . 13 

4 

9 

•• 

85 

33 

24 , 

,,28 

... ■ ... , 

157 

7f 

42 


... , ...' ■■■■,... ... 

417 

1 

110 

1 195 

73 

Total 

706 

, 276'" 

, 272 

158 

•••' . ♦.* . .. ■■ 

10,271 

4,603 

3,697 

1,971 


80,105 

' 27,037 

25,551 

27,517 



12,938 

5,916 

4,637 

2,386 

... ... ... ... 

92,676 

33,825 

27,441 

31,410 

ooltivated. 


DETilb. 


Total square miles ... ... 

Cultivated, square miles ... 

Culfcurable, square* miles 

Square miles under crops (average) 
Total population 
Urban xaopulation ... 

Huval population 

Total population per square mtle 
Eural population per square mile 

('over 10,000 souls 

5.000 to 10,000 

a,ooo to 5,000 , 

< 2,000 to 3,000 

1.000 to 2,000 
500 to 1,000 

i Under 500 


)ccupied bouses 


lesident families 


(•Towns ... 
(.Villages ... 
(“Towns ... 
(. VilUage.s ... 


Sliahpur District.] v!i 

Table No. Vl-Showing' MIGEATION. 



2 

3 

. 4 





Males per 1,000 of 




BOTH SEXES, 

DlfeTiUCT. 





- 



a 

m 


Sc, 

' I 

&) 

1 


S 

.SP 

’§ 




s 

B 





H-t 


Jclilam 

0.158 

6.736 

444 

412 

tTlmu^ .1. >*• .1. •»» 

. 

8,941 

4,970 

, .485' 

436 

Gujrat ... ... ... ... 

8,424 

5,148 

411 

346 

Gujrauwala 

■ ! 

2,9r>2 

3,422 

■485 

878 

Dora Ismail Khau ... 

1,074 

3,317 

493 

':',:635:,' 

> Bantm ... 

804 

2,889 

568 

698 

Bialkot 

719 

304 

537 

659 

Kawalpimli 

548 

1,735 

644 

660 

■ 

Lalioro ... ... 

. 

336 

1,017 

568 

i 667 

Amritsar ... ... ... 

197 

540 

584: 

620 

Mulfcau ... ... ... 

186 

1,825 

570 

630 

Peshawar ... ... ... 

123 

901 

593 

708 

’ Dera Gh4zi Khan 

58 

1 

1,103 

672 

653 

Muzaffargarli ... ... 

52 

soc 

\ , ,, ■■ - : 

750 

:v645 . I 

‘ ' Other disfcrxofcs of ihe Punjab ... t.. 

1,045 

2,U04 

... 

... 

Total within the Provinoe 

35,617 

36,927 


... 


NoxE,«“Tliese figures are taken from Table No. X£ of tlio Census Keport of 1801 , 
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Table No. Vll-Sbowing RELIGION and SEX. 


1 

i 

3 

4 " 

5 

0 

• 

7 

8 

Detail. 

District. 

Tx\H5fILS. 

CO 

. . ,cu ' ■ ■■ 

!> 

Persons, 

. 

Males. 

■ ■ • ■ ■ 

Females, 

Bhera. 

Shahpur. 

.. to 

ja 

W . 

Persons 

... 

... 

403,588 



195,585 

■ 

14(3,370 

151,627 

440,730 

Males 



... 

258,147 

... 

103,6(52 

70,880 

77.655 

■ 

230,861 

Females 





235,441 

91,923 

69,5461 73,972 

.1 

209,872 

Hindus 



U 65 O 65 

34,144 

31,921 

28,266 

22,706 

15,093 

46,448 

Sikhs 



9,777 

5,15G 

4,621 

2,368 

3,737 8,672 

8,170 

ZorOastrians (Parsi) 



5 

2 

3 


... 

5 


Musalmans 



417,001 

218,801 

198,860 

104,917 

119,919, 132,825 

380,005 

Total Christians 



80 

44 

30 

31 ; 14 

32 

42 

Native Christians ... 



25 ' 14 

11 

24 

1 

“ “* 

... 

Barasiaa Christians 



14 7 

7 

3 


11 

... 

European Christians 



41 

23 

18 

7 

13 

21 


Sunnis 



405,293 

212,298 

192,995 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Shias 

... 


9,545 

4,632 

4,913 

... 


... 

... 


Note.— T hese figures are taken from Statement No, VII of the Census Report of 1891. 


Table No. Vlll-Showing LANGUAGES. 



2 

3 

^ ' 

5 

_ Lang CAG E. 

District, 

Distribution by Tahsils. 

Bhera. 

. u 
a 

Pi 

p; 

cs. 

m 

"‘K 

00 

P 

s 

Hindustani— Hindi 

375 

44 

227 

104 

Panjabi 

402,852 

105,516 

140,002 

151,274 


261 

15 

, , , ,49 

107: 

Kashmiri ... 

6 

1 

5 


Persian .«« «.« ... ... ... 

19 

... 

18 

r 

Ka^lish i.s t*. «.« **« t*i ***’| 

53 

7 

14 

32 


NoxE.—These figures are taken from Table No. X of the Census Rep^t for ^8^i. 




Shaliptir District. } 

Table No. IX-Sbowing Principal CASTES and TEIBIS 






Totnl popwIatioD 

A wan 

Arora 

Arafn 

Bhatia 

Ba7;ij2far 

Ahir 

Total Biloches 

BraliToan 

Chubra 

Dhobi 

Fakir 

Pathiln 

Kafisab 

Bajpufc Bbatti 
„ Choh^in 
„ Dhuddi 
„ Gondal 
,, .lanjua 
„ ,Joya- 
„ liiekan 
„ Eanhja 
„ Seal... 
j, Tiwana 
Total HajpCits 
Sayad 
Sheikh 
Sunar 
Tarkhan 
Teli 
Ulma 
Khafcri 
Khoja 
Khokhar 
Kumhilr 
Lobar 

Mach hi ... 

Mali 

Mallah 

Mirasi 

Mochi 

Mughal 

Kai 

Jat 

Jalaha 



Proportion per mtUe of popu- 
iatioB. 







Table Mo- IX A-LIST of BITIEEI) CIVIL and MILITARY OFFICERS wlio are ex.ofido entitled to a 

SEAT in DARBAR. 



Fat all Khan ... ... Alamsher Ti'w 


Shahpar District. 1 .x 

Table No. IX B— LIST of KURSI NASHINS iu order of date of acceptance. 




I 


lidalik Fatah Khan 

; Alam Khan ... 

Bhagur 

Plr Satar Shah 

i Pir Said Sh.T.h 

Koreshi ... 

Riii, Sahib Pandit Diwan 
Chand. 

! Mohra Mai ... 

Brahman ... 

Chaudhri Narsingh Das 

; Devi Das 

Arora 

Sayad Nadir Sliah ... 

i Bahudar Shah 

i 

Sayad 

Pir Pirozdin Shah 

1 Pir Haji Shah 

Khagga Korer 

Bavra Partab Singh 

j Bawa Kartar Singh 

Bedi 

Bhai Ram Das 

j Ji wan Das 

Khatri 

Miau 'Muhammad 

j Pir BakhsU 

Koreshi ... 

Mian Mehr Ali 

1 Ilahi BakhvSh ... 

Miana Awan 

M.alik Alam Sher 

j.Sher ... ... . ... 

Awiln 

■Misr Gobind Kara 

Misr Rup Lai 

Brahman ... 

Malik Devi Das 

Karam Chand 

Khatri 

Malik Ghulam Muhammad 

Alam Khan ... 

Tiwiina 

Mian Allahyar Khan 

MianGul ... 

Kaliydr 

Makhdum Sultan Mahmud 

Fateh Muhammad 

Makhdum 

Lala Jowala Sahai ... 

. 1 Barkat Rai ... 

. Khatri 

Malik Mukarrab Khan 

, Fateh Khan 

. Awan 

Diwan Ganpafc Rai 

, Diwan Jiwan Mai ... 

. Khatri 

Sheikh Pazal Ilahi 

. Sheikh Ghulam Husain 

. Kamboh ... 

Chaudhri Khuda Bakhsh .. 

. Khanjar Khan ... 

. Mekan 

Sardar Yir Singh 

.. Hukam Singh, Subad 
Major. 

- Jat 

Sheikh Muhammad Khiin 

.. Sarfraz Khan ... 

. Kamboh ... 

Lala Chela Ham 

Nihal Chand „» 

, Dang Arora 

Mian Muhammad 

Muhammadyar ... 

. Awan 

Naubahir Shah 

.. AmirSh.ah ... 

Sayad 

Chanan Shah 

.. Atma Shah 

„ Arora 

Nanak Chand ... ... . 

• JawaharMal ... 

„ Bhatia 

Arab Khan ... ... 

., Sultan Mukarrab ... 

J'anjaa 

Alam Khan ... , 

.. Malik Bakhsbaya .. 

Ahir 

Diwan Chand ... ... 

.. Ganesh Das 

.. Arora 



Besibeice., 


Mau/.a. 



.T&bsih 


I Bangpur-Bhagur KhiDshab. ' 

I Pail... , ... ... .Do.' ' 

I Shalipur city ... Shahpur, 

i 

I Suhiwal ... ' Do. 

Alipur ... ... Bhora, 

Thatti Slmbani ... Shalipiu*. ' 

Miani .. ... Bliora. 

Ghak Ramdils ... Do. 

Sabowal ... ... Shalipur. 

. Amb ... ... Khiish4b. 

. I Kund ... M. Do. 

. j Dalwal ... Bind Badaii Khtin* 


. Bhera ... ... Bhera, 

, Hamoka ... ... Khushiib. 

. Kotgul ... ... Siiahpur* 

. Jalla Makhdum ... Bhera. 

I Miilui „i ... Do. 


Kufri ... ... Khushtth. 

Bhera ... ... Bhera. 

Bo. Do. 

Kot Bhai Khau ... Shahpur, 
Hukmpur ... Do. 

Sada Kamhob, ... Do. 

Kliushab ... ... Khiishab. 

I-CuM ... ... Do, 

Jlahauij^a Shah ... Shahpur, 
Sahiwal ... ... | Do. 

Shah})ur ... Do. 

Katha Saghral Khiwhab. 

Khushab Do. 

Chak Musa ... Shahpur, 


zii [ Punjab GazetteeiS 

Table Ko. IX G -LIST of INAMDARS. 






. o ■ 

Tribe. 

Kaioe of inamdar. 

Residence. 

Tahsil. ■ 

„■ § g 





S.S 

Hiinhja 

RabmatKbaii ... 

Badar 

Bhera ... 

Rs. 

200 

ilakhduin ... 

Sultan Mabmud 

Jalla 

Do. 

200 

Pathaii ■ 

KaraniKban ... ... ... 

Gurna ... 

Do. ... ... 

200 

Kliatri 

Ram Diis ... ... 

Chak Ramdas 

Do. ... ... 

200 

Mekan ... 

KhudaBakhsli ... ... 

Kofc Bhai Khiin. ... 

Shahpur 

200 

Sayad 

Haidar Shah ... ... ... 

Kotla Sayadan ... 

Do. 

200 

Thvana ... 

Sahib Kbau ... ... ... 

Hamoka, Tahsil Khushab ... 

Do. 

200 

Eiloch 

Bab4clarKban 

Khushab ... ... 

Khushab 

200 

Janjua ... 

Arab IChhi 

Kattha Saghral 

Do. 

200 

lidnlija (Chiiha) 

All Muhammad ., 

Ran 

Bhera 

150 

rulnhja 

Miihaminad Kasim 

Wan ... ... ^ ... 

Do. 

150 

Kbokhar ... 

KaramcUd ... 

Malakwal 

Do. 

150 

Rdnhja ... ;r -5 

.MohkamDIo 

Alidh ... ... ... ... 

Do. 

loO 

Sayarl 

Nadir Shah ... ... ... 

Alipur ... ... 

Do. ... ... 

150 

PatMn 

Hayativhan 

Kot Ahmad Khan 

Do. 

150 

Kambob 

Aluhamniad Khfin. ... 

Sadda Kamboh .. 

Shahpur 

150 

Jbawari (Awdn) 

BhaiKhau ... 

Jhiiwari ... 

Do. 

150 

^Sayad ... 

Naubahar Shah .. ■ ... 

Jahania Shah ... 

Do. 

150 

Koresbi 

Pfr Firosi Din 

Thatti Rhahani ; ... J 

Do. • , 

150 

Kalear 

Miuii Allahyar Kb an ... 

Kalear 

Do. 

130 

Koroslii 

Mian Muhammad 

Sabo Will ... ... ... ... 1 

Do. 

150 

Aw4n ... 

Abbas Khan 

Warchba ... 

Khushab ] 

150 

Po. ... 

Himmat 

Daiwal ... ... 

Do. 

150 

I^oreshi 

Plr Satar Shah 

Pail ... ... 

Do. ... ... ' 

150 

Awan 

■ Sarfaraz! Khiin 

Jaba ... ... 

Do. ... ... 

150 

Do 

AUahyar Khan 

Uchhdli 

Do. ... ... i 

150 

Saruor 

Sahibzada 

Miilna Gondal ... 

Bhera 

100 

Gondal 

Shah Muhammad ... ■ ... 

Dhori ... ... ... 

Do. 

loo 

Sipm 

Ghulain Muhammad ... 

Hazara Mean a 

,;D0. ; ' 1',... ■■ "...A': 

100 

Ranhja 

Fazal Ahmad 

Wan 

Do. 

100 

Do 

Sardar Bakhsh 

Garhi Kala 

Do. 

100 

Do. 

Taj Mahmud 

Mela 


.I'OO:'' 

Dadd 

Suhaii Ahmad 

Chak Daddaii 

Do. 

iioo 

Hajra 

Fatah Muhammad 

Marulitlnwala i 

Do. 

-/ioo:'; 

Ranbja (Cbuha) 

Khudadad 

Kofc Sher Muhammad 

Do. 

100 

Gtondal 

Riija 

Jiw’anvval ... 

Do. 

100 

^Itighal 

xVlam Diu 

Nimtas 

Do. 

1 100 

fliainmac 

Shahadat Khan 

Mangowiil Kalan 

Shahpur 

100 

'’bdcbnr ... 

Allahdad 

Chachar 

■i: V';y V'-'-'i-' " 1 

Do. 

100 


Shahpur District. ] 

Table No. IX C-LIST of INAMDARS —concluded. 


Name of inamclar. 


Residence, 


Jhawari (A wan) 


Lati (Khokhar) 
Ghanyera (Khokhar) 
Ehokliar,.. 

Sayad ... 

Joiya (Kfaokhar) 


Do, (Miana).. 


Nagiaua ... 


Bandeal (Khokhar) 
IJttera (Bhatti) 
Janjua 


Fatah Khan 
Walidad 


Ghulatn Kadir ... 


Jahan Khan 

Chnggha 

Mata Muhammad 


Khan Muhammad 


Surah Khan 
I Mujiaffar Khan ... 

I Muhammad Khan 
! Bahaw’al Din 
: Mnkarrah Khan 
Mian Mehr AU ... 
Khan Beg 


Fatah Khan 


Ha.yatulla Khan 
Muhammad Khan 
; Mnhammadyar 
I Jahan Khan 


.Tahan Khan 


Kot Pahlwan 
Bakkhar ... 


Majoka, Tahsil Khnshab 
Jalalpnr 


Tarkhanw^la ... 
Kot Chnghatta ... 


Bunga Bdochan 


Katha Masral 


Shahpar 


Shahpur 


Total 


Distrllmtidn of STory 10,000 Bouls of each age. | Actual figures for religions. 



f All religions 

Hindus ... 

{ Sikbs ... 

’ Musalmans 

Christians 


Punjab Gazetteer, 

Table No, X-Sbowing ciVIb CONDITION. 


Dstaios. 


i6,780 

4895 

583 

.209 

3 


150,005 

19,090 

2,693 

128,198 




ToT-il. BIKTHS BEQISTEaEI). | ToTAL BEATHS REGISTEKEB. I TOTAE BEATUS EUOM 


IS OTE,— These fig-ures are taken from the Annual SaniLury I’.eporns thr the Proviucca 

Table Ho. XI A-Sbowinff MONTHLY DEATHS from ALL CAUSES 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September.. 

October 

November 

December 


086 

1,286 

1,545 1 

1,433 

'..■;768 

■ , 823. 

1,030 

1,131 

■;..v66i; 

S7S 

805 

1,007 

701 

425'., 

6BS 

959 

3,017 

1,027 

':;84e" 

1,029 

1,189 

2,590 

',,752:''' 

SSO 

1,2J3 

■ 1,668 1 

609 

693 

906 

1,138 ' 

840 

825 

804 

3,501 

1,104 

784 

923 

6,422 

1,342 

849 

1,209 

4,109 

1,443 

1,001 

1,764 

.. 2,159 

1,505 

992 1 

12454 

27,923 

12.650 

11 583 i 


KOTE.'-ThesQ bgures are' takoa from the Statements in the Uivil SurKcon’B Office 
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Table 2fo. XI B-Showittg MONTHLY DEATHS from FEVER. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


Month. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894, 

1895.' 

Average. 

January 

... 

664 

940 

962 

906 

607 

796 

February 

... 

SIO 

644 

663 

669 

■ 407 

539 

March ... ... 

«ti 

430 

537 

4G2 

540 

408 

477 

April 

*»« *»* 

494 

499 

316 

608 

867 

437 

May 

*«« *«« 

72G 

■ 

■■ 

531 

467 

557 

450 

546 

June ... 



939 

606 

430 

448 

. 1 

404 „ 

;549, 

July 

... ... 

956 

481 

863 

311 

312 

485 

August 


626 

641 

525 

415 

318 

485 

September 



537 

2,866 

712 

399 

307 

964 

October ... 

.. ■■■ . •»* ' ••• 

605 

5,681 

857 

450 

330 

1,585 

November 


843: 

3,607 

1,027 

551 

390 

1,282 

December 



1,377 

1,713 

994 

■' , ,512 


1,051 

Total 



8,713 

18,446 

7,698 

6,266 

4,861 

9,196 


^OTE,— These figures are taken from the returns kept in the Civil Surgeon’s Office. 





Aliir ... ... 

A mill 

Arora 

Aw.'ui 

Bar Willa 

Blifirai 

BluHia ... 
Bra,liriiaii 

Ohiithra 

Dhobi 

Fakii* 

•Jati 

.Toi>:i and Ruwal 

Jniah 

Kliatri 

Kb Old jar 

Kuldnu* 

Dohiir 

'Maobbi 

Mira si ... 

IMouhi. 

Ndi 

Paibaii 

Kassub 

‘Rajput 

.Sii.vjiti 

Hiinar ... ... 

'rai’kluin 

CJluni 

Bibx'b 

linihinun (Mub.viil) 
(Ui.]ar ... 

Jb III war , . 

•Kabiit 

K hnfctar ... 

Kho.ja 



Pirdeba 

Sheikh 

TeU 

Bdnia 

Bazig'ar 

Darai 

J babel 

Kauibob 

'Kashmiri 

KlnuTal 

Labdua 

Malldb 

Nat 

Pjikbiwani . , 
Raiii^rua 

Sdnsi 



NoiJi.-Tbose arc taken from TablcJi No^, A, Kill A* XIV A aud XV A o£ the Ucamii licpcrt ol im 


tTiii [ Punjab Gazetteer, 

Table No. Xm-Showing EDUCATION. 


' !■ 

2 

3 

4 

' 5 ^ 



Males. 

Females. 

.■.■Details,'. 


Learning, 

Literate. 

Learning. 

■ Literate.- 

AH religions ... 


4,528 


16,605 

232 

475 " 

Hindus 


2,219 


10,641 

50 

.155 

Sikhs'. 


446 


3,943 

'27 

■ , 94 

Jains' ■... ' "■ ■■..., „ ...' 





...■ ■, 


Musalmans ■,... ... ... 


1,853 


3,992 

146 

. , ' 203 

Christians ... ... 


10 


28 

9' 

32 

Ptois ... , ... ... . ... ■ 

... 



■ 1' 


1 


Kotu.— T hese figures are taken from Table No. IX of the Census Heporfc of 1891. 


Table No. XlV-Sbowing DETAIL of SURVEYED and ASSESSED AREA. 


1 


2 ■ 


4 ■ 


6 

7 ' 


9 

10 

i " 

12 




Cultivated. 



UNctrr.TrvATen. 




o 

3 O'; 



Irrigated, 









45 3 . . 

Teaks. 


fl 

fS 

u 

. OJ 

u - 

' gt- 

9 

pq 

By private indi- 
viduals. 

'6 

OJ 

'a 

'S 

■ 'S 

p 

Total cultivated. 

. ' a 

Si- 

■ 

u 

■ 

Culturable. 

Unciilturable, 

Total uncultivatcc 

Total area asse.ssc 

O ' 

■: W 

ei. ... 

P 

'6'.' 

r^iO 

O 

•r a . 

Ill 

1^1 1 
■ 3 s»' S 

1888-63 ... 


Acres. 

Acres. 

252,800 

Acres. 

170,830 

Acres. 

423,080 

Acres. 

Acres. 

2,079,360 

Aoi'es. 

503,680 

Acres. 

2,583,040 

Acres. 

3,006,720 

Rs. 

3,95,310 

Acres. 

369,631 

1873-74 ... 


8,124 

313,950 

98,287 

420,361 

801,687 

1,283,489 

497,070 

2,587,246 

3,007,607 

4,18,173 

201,687 

1878-79 ... 


30,916 

I 326,490 

167,582 

524,988 

796,912 

1,184,410 

496,122 

2,477,44.1 

3,002,432 

4,15,618 

797,780 

1883-84 ... 


62,407| 274,218 

220,858 

557,511: 

796,912 

1,156,890 

496,773 

2,450,575 

3,008,088 

4,20,786 

796,012 

1888-80 ... 


S2/A4 

264,561 

322,675 

619, 75C 

794,425 

1,350,953 

293,098 

2,-4:jS,476 

3,058,226 

4,29,025 

794,425 

1893-94 


24,239 

'310,812 

333,416 

718,197 

763,787 

1,240,198 

307,545 

2,311,530 

3,030,027 

5,01,192 

763,787 

1894-95 ... 


32,531 

307,539 

393,107 

733,177 

767,701 

1,223,993 

309,561 

2,301,255 

3,034,432 

5,92,846, 

:: ':767,70i: 

Tahsil details 
1894-95, 

Bhera 

■for:' 

7,480 

112,690 

127,320 

247,490 

145,439 

320,515 

39,749 

505,703 

753,193 

3,24,281 

145,439 

Shahpin* ... 


23,676 

179,101 

■43,806 

210,583 

216,682 

150,725 

33,452 

409,859 

656,442 

1,76,279 

216,682 

Khushab... 

•• 

1,375 

15,718 

221,981 

239,101 

405,580 

743,733 

1 

236,360 

1,385,693 

1,624,797 

1,92^286 

405,580 


fHmrps ini to 1878-79 arc copied from the Gazetteer, for 3883-84 from Statement No. XXVII of Reve- 
and for 1888-89 up to 1804-95 from Statements Nos. Ill and YllI of the 


nuo Administration Report, 
Revenue Reports, 







Total No. XV-Showing TENURES held direct from GOVERNMENT as they stood in 1894-95. 
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[ Punjab Gazetteer, 

rable No. XVI-Showmg TENURIS not held dkect from GOVERNMENT 

. as' they stood in 1894-95. 


TAn-siL 

Bheha. 


DETAILS. 


■ ■ ' ' ■ ■ I 

Total cnltiv’-aied a,rt'.ix 

Area cultivated by owiior.^ 

Area cultivated ijy tonaiit!^ frco lont. or at I 
nominal rent ... 


TAHSITi 

SHAHPUit. 


: Q 


fPayMiG; at n-venue rates, i 
With right i with nr wirhont in;'s!ikaiui | 
of occu- i Paying other ca.sh rents ... i 
])aucy, ! .Psiying in kind, with or wi.th-| 
out an adtiition In easib ... | 


Wit h 0 n i. 
right of 
loccnpancy. 


■'■paying at rovemin rates, 
i witii or witliont malikdria 
: Paying t')tbc!' cash reut.s 
i Paying in kind, ^vit.h or vrith 
t, out an addition in cash ... 


Tahsil 

KHFSirAB. 


Total 

District. 


Total held by tenants i>aAdng rent 


DETAILS. 


' * 3 " 

Pi 


Si 

-^s 


1 

Q 

Q 


Reut.s 

kind. 


Zabti rents 

Pialf produce or more .., 
Two-nfPn-, and less thiin 

half 

On.e-third and loss than 

two-fifths 

Los.s tlian one-third 
By fixed amount of pro- 
duce ... 

Total area under rents 
in kind 


7,60-1 

1,047. 

1(1 

45,S4Sj 




i 

bo i 

S i 


m ! 

bC !. 

‘ ■ 

tc ! 




O . i 


■ .'S' ■ ■ 

i' ' ' 




j 



r-4 


«W 

.o . 


o I 


“c ■ i 

o , 




u 1 

« ! 


i 

■ ,o . . '■ 


1 1 


■§ * 
i 

■ o 

s * ■ p 

3 ■ I 

i 

I 

■< 

j 

< 

. k ■ i <; ■ 


<j ■■ 

. 

Acres. 


Acres. 

. Acres. 


Aere.s, 

51,973 

228,993] 

30,520 

210,159 

40,0(m' 208,3!^' 

1-22, aaS' 

fM7,54l 

29,084 

319,534' 

11,262 

79, 

24,29] 1 141,575 

;jS ,037 

3-10,825 

3,021 

4',03S 

1,206 

1 ,9'; 55 

■.lOi.; l,3;i !■ 

4,721 

7,317 

1,387 


505 

1,808 

0,139 

3, 2:3- 

12, -199 

78 

485; 

25 

11-1 

u! 25 

! 

10a 

62 4 

559 

1,720 

283 

1,122 

167; 700 

l,ocio' 

3,551 

5,0.90 

13,216 

91 

.■ -452 

■ . ! 

1,504: 8,072 

6,687 

21,7-40 

761 

. .3,438 

382 

2,297 

45'' *2 19 

j „ . . ■ i 

l,l8t 

5,948 

18,053 

. 82,094 

10,766' 

1 122,589 

r2,U»| 50,357 

46,937 

1 255,040 

23,86fc 

i 103,421 

18,052 

;i 123,475 

! 

1 15, 280* 05,509 

59,200 

299,402 

'Vue A. ■ ■ 

1 Auka. 

Area. 

Are.v. 


'd-.. 



„ a ■ 



■■ r3* 

■ "cl ■■ ■■ 

cd' 

■ ■ ■■ e ■ 

^ 

-d 


CP: 

■. -.sc."-. 

■ -.CP ■ 

■ tn. 

s .-J 



cj • 


. ■& ■: . 


-ri i -- 

d 


U. : ■ 

■ .rt 

^fcr. 


. A® ■ t .U ■ ■ 

yr 


■ M ;- 

6 


P 

M i i-2 

■ 

1 p 

■Acres., 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 1 Acj'os, 

Acnes. 

I Acres. 



1 




1 34 

32,81 

17,61 

> 78,01: 

12,36 

6,862' 19’2H 

117,68^ 

49,216 

'4,27 

7,03 

K 

i 31 

3 161 : 14,491 

1 4,45] 

21,838 


9,4J58) 27,029 
l,64'2j 201 ' 


o 6 | 

35,865 


S, Total pay ins’ at ixwo- 
t nue rates with or 

! without mulikaiia, 

Cash rents i), Tot.aI payino' other ea.sb 

! rents' 

i 10. Total cash rents paid on 
area enierod in Col. 9 


4,939 

1,983 

3,722 


8,238 

1,875 

1,841 


105,345| 


17,2-W 


392* 

2ii 


8.667' 

3181 


7,696 42,721 


35,31 ,5 i 22,t!94 
l,350i 1,002 


16 ; 


56 


158,820; 05,830 


' 1-43' ■ 31(M 

' i " ! 

■496! i,sor 

' I ? 

2,463! 3,047. 


« 2 j 

17i 

i 

901 


8,010 

196 

68 


6,143 

2,496 

6,274 


16,558 

3,872 

4,969 


Note. —This statement is copied from Statement No* XII of the Revenue Report. 



Table No. XVII- Showing GOVEENMENT LANDS in 1884-95. 



copied from Statement Xo. XXJI of the Revenue Report of 1891.95. except column 2 wliich is .Wi ld up from column 2 of Statement No. II of the 



Shah PUB. Bhera. 
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Table No. XVIII—Sbowing AREAS recommended to be constituted 
RESERVED FORESTS. 


Tahsil. 



Basal ... 

Tsar 

Pindi Eawan 
Ilujjan 

Uppi ... 

Kot Moman 
(Ihnllapur 
Matila ... 

Mangni 
BhiTgranwala 
Samoraiiwali 
M aruleanwala 
Lalyani 
Cbawa 
NabiShah 
Khan Mahamiriadwala Korth 
Khan Muhamniadwala South 
Deo Will 
Bhikklii 

Abdill 

S41am ... 

Ohak Kazi 
Khw^ja Sahiii,.. 

Dhori ... 

Miana Gondal North 
Miana Gondal South 
Rattokala 
Melowal 
Vairowal 
Makkodhuddi 
■pakhowal 
Mona ... 

Dapphar 
B hallow al 
Rnkkan 
Mu.sa ... 

Bahowal 
Miani ... 

Charagah Bhera 


Total Tahsil 


f j Saidowana 
Mittha Lak .. 
."Lak ■ ■ , , 

Eisala ... 
Dharema .. 

Sargohda 
Baibk ... .. 

Tirkota 
Dhra 
Charn^i 
Bhochra 

Shankarpur ... 

L Giddar Khddi ... 


Area in 
acres. 

Tahsil 

Name of Forest. 

Area in 
acres. 

4,182 

f 

Dera 

12,877 

1,665 

Mundeana ... ... 

6,284 

11,171 

1,859 

j 

Jdra 

2,846 

J 

Ohitraur 

6,362 

2,358 

1 

Seal Dhaulka 

, 2,765 

7,750 

» 

Ivalea r ... 

. 1,172 

2,070 


Sajoka ... ... ... 

2,642 

13,240 


Mir Ahmad Shergarh 

506 

3,694 


Kbiclichi Baran 

4,340 

4,297 


Naushahra ... ... 

2,958 

2,008 

1 

Thatti Jakti ... ... ... 

4,033 

4,842 


Joiya ... 

1,265 

13,899 


Muradwala 

1,505 

711 

20.671 

! 

Mangowali 

3,549 


Sandrana 

2,599 

3,396 


Chhajju 

581 

4,306 


Bohlariwala ... 

1,138 

6,142 

i 

Salar ... 

1,213 

2,652 


Nazi 

678 

948 


Lakhiiin ... ... ... 

360 

3,489 

j ' 

Kolowai 

5,831 

1,268 


Sultanpnr ... 

956 

359 

1 ^ . 

Rabana 

365 

3,726 

! ^ 

Biislana 

505 

4,896 

! ss 

Wahdi 

1,412 

C4.3 

! o 

Kot Shada 

697 

2.025 

1 1 

Husain Shah .. 

477 

963 

Gujranwala j 

996 

960 


Kudeana ... ... ... i 

189 

2,092 

* (k 

t 33 

Jhawaryan 

46 

795 

i •< 

Sahnu ... 

1,288 

4,482 

5,510 

1 M 

Part of Chhaoni 

393 


Pai't of Haveli 

43 

810 


Part of M iizafirarabad 

3 

1,219 


Part of Bakkhar 

236 

1,747 

2,127 

! ■ 

Part of Kot Pahlwan 

123 

1,094 

j 



2,299 


Total Chak Patri North ... 

405,.' 



i 

Part of Akil Shah 

'' ' 

147,378 

i 

1 ■ -1 

Part of Salimabad ... 

Part of Aminabad 

120 

33 


! 

Part of Jhammat 

102 

6,467 * 

f 

Part of Thatti Neka ... 

84 

31,829 


Part of Kot Muhammad IChan 

16 

30,652 


Part of Mango wal Kalan 

80 

1,569 


Part of Mangowal Khurd 

174 

23,082 i 


Part of Gnjranwala ... 

90 

•MS, 524 •j| 



50431 


1 


944 H 
5,093 {j 

L 

Total Chak Patri Sonrh 


■ v:::;:^:3,349,. 
■■2,354'' i 

Pitidi .Tanri 


805 




2,096 


1 Total Tahsil 

223,-324 


Shahimr Districl. ] 


xxiii 


TABLE No. Xyill.— coMoZztderf. 


Talisil 

: 1 

Name of Forest. 

Area in 
acres. 

Tabsrl. 

'Name of .ForoBt;, ^ ' j 

Area iu 
acres. 


Ra^ar ... ... 

1,535 

r 

Mitha Tiwana ... ... 

20,478 


Kbushab 

11,948 


Shekbu 

2,686 


Din'll ... 

1,525 


Ukkhli Mohla ... 

11,744 


Laghari (Zakhira) 

50 


Adhi Kot 

3,100 


Khai Kalan ... 

1,725 

1 

Adhi Sargal (last block and 

5,028 


Khai Khiird ... 

997 


West block). 



Kaka ... 

1,596 1 


U tterai Sharqi 

3,970 


Jaura ... 

3,152 

t 

Utterai Gharbi ... ... 

5,132 


Jamali .. 

8,V00 

j 

Ban deal ... ... 

342 


Tabla Khatwan 

14,485 

1 

A mb . .. 

9.760 


Burana 

11,130 

1 

Patebpur 

619 


Shah Husain ... 

7,840 

1 

Warchba ... ... 

7,299 


Bambul 

18,419 


Kuraddhi 

1,201 


Nikru Shahid ... 

5,073 

■ns 

Jabbi ... ... ... ..i 

2,467 


Nawan Saggii ... ... 

10,138 

ns 

Chuki .. ... 

4,634 


Jharkii 

9,725 


Aattba ... ,,, ... ... 

2,504 


Mekan 

3,594 

s ^ 

Bbiot ... ... ... 

10,799 


Siddha ... 

4,356 

V 

Pail 

4,697 


Pal u ban ... ... ... ] 

2,156 

1 

Sbmb Dbakki 

5,935 


Snahwala ... ... ... 

5,030 

-n 

Keri 

2,118 

ffl 1 

Mahmud Sliahfd ... ... i 

5,1 53 


Par ... ... 

2,492 


Rabdarl 

6,547 

is 

Faslian 

.2,126 

W 

Rangpur Bagbur ... 

13,488 

W 

Khariot 

- 9,735. 


Gbann ... 

4,943 


Kbabakki ... ... ... ' 

11,299 


Biland ... ... ... 

6,900 

f 

Mardwal ... 

5,182 


Pilowais ... 

4,648 

i 

Hayatulmir ... 

!' .■'.5,243 


Nurpur .. 

28,089 


Gori’a ... 

i 3,754 


Dhammak ... ... 

3,570 


Surakki ... ... 

577 


Laghari ... ... ... 

777 


Khura ... 

2,821 


Lukku ... 

1,934 


Hardo Sohdi ... ... 

1,526 


Roda ... 

3,929 


Jablar ... ... 

217 


Chhina ... ... 

882 


Angga 

8,487 


Dhupsari ... 

863 

1 

Karang ... 

2,949 


Rangpur Kaddlii 

1,903 


Ghitta 

1,320 


Hamoka 

1,033 

1 

i 

Uchhali ... 

3,594 


Thatfci Obauyera 

2,418 

'1 

.Sakesar ■ ... ■ 

0,299 

I 

Jaialpur 

1,350 





Muhammad Shall 

038 




j 

Kirpillke 

937 


Total Tahsil 

387,517 


; Hadali 

3,530 





Butala ... 

2,409 

1 

Total District 

758,319 


Table No. XlX-Showing LAND ACQUIRED by GOVERNMENT 
during tbe ten years ending 1894-95. 


Purpose for which acquired. 

Acres acquired. 

Compensation 
paid in Rupees. 

Reduction of reve- 
nue in Rupees, 

Roads 

■ ■>■♦■■■ 

... 

■ ■■■'' "* ; »■ ' ■ 


033 

20,264 

: : .287 ■ 

'Btate-Pailways' 'i , ^ ■■ . " * . !■: ; i :.| 

0,374 

42,330 


Guaranteed Railways 



... 

Miscellaneous ... ... 

307 

”*11,681 

821 

Total ... 

374:; 

74,275 



ISfoTE,— Tlio figures for the first two years 188o“80» 1886-87 are talsen from Statement No» XI of tbc Revenue 
A.dminihtration Report, and for tjie last eight years from Statement No. XXIV of the Revenue Report. 
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Koti'.— These lignres are taken from Statcrneiit No. YI 0 of the Revenue Re]wrt. 


Shahpur District. 3 x: 

Table No. XXI, -showing AVERAGE YIELD per acre HARVESTED in 

MAUNDS. 



AvERA-GK outturn in MAUNDfs 1>1IK, ACRE HARVESTED. 


Kkushdh, 


Soil., 


r Chabi 

I Nabri and saihlb 
i Naladiir ... 

*{ Hail 
I Haridar ... 

1 Maira 
L Barani 


Cbabi 

Nabri and yailiib 

Naladar 

Hail 

Raridur 

Maira 

Barani 


Obabi nabri and aaiblb 

Naladar 

Raridar 

Barani ... 


Gram 


Opium 


Cbabi and nabri 


Taramira and sar- 
sbaf. 


Cbabi 

TJnirrifcated 


Vegeiables 


Cbabi 

Nabri 

Sailab 

Naladar 

Hail 

Baridar 

Maira 

Bartini 


Cbabi 

Nabri and sailab 
Naladar « 

Hail .... .. 

Baridar 

Maira 

Biraui 



xxvi: : r — - r [Punjab Gazetteer, 

Table No. XXI, -showing AVEEAGE YIELD per acre HARVESTED in 

MAUNDS. 



^huslidh, 


Skahpur, 


Maize 


Hail, maira and barani 


Chabi 


Mabdi 


Nabri 


OMbi 


Nabri 


Sailab 


Naladar 


Ofcber crops 


Earidar 


Maira 


Barani 


Hote»— T his statement is copied from Appendix , lY of tbe Final Settlement Keport. 


Soil, 


Bico 


Chdbi, nabri and saildb 


China 


Obabi 


Barani ,. 


Sugarcane 


Bs. Bs. Es. 

8 5 10 


' Chabi 
Nabri 
Sailab 

Cotton ,.i M»< 

Naladar 
Baridar 
, Barani 


AE soils ... 









































Shahpur District. ] 

Table No- XXII, -showing NUMBEE of STOCK- 


XXTlt 


1 

3 

3 

' ^ ; 

6 

6 

7 

S 

•■'.•■'"O' 

10 


Kind of Stocks. 

' , WhoDE DlsrsiCTFOBTHEXEiES, ' ' ■ 

^ .. 

Tahsius foe the year 

1868-69. 

1873-74. 

1878-79. 

1883-84. 

1888-89. 

1893-94, 

1894-96. 

Bhera. 

Shah- 

pur, 

Khu- 

ahab. 

Cows and bullocks 

154,163 

189,661 

231,936 

199,740 

281,036 

234,666 

240,336 

83,232 

71,673 

85,431 

Horses 

1,624 

615 

020 

2,826 

) 






Ponies 

1,961 

2,294 

1,009 

1,627 

> 6,141 

7,696 

7,873 

2,987 

2,8.55 

2,031 

Donkeys 

9,496 

10,784 

9,071 

10,860 

17,449 

20,000 

20,713 

6,979 

6,385 

8,349 

Sheep and goats . 

172,883 

182,663 

166,249 

202,293 

281,836 

308,331 

315,600 

63,284 

57,300 

204,916 

Pigs 

! 




,,, 


... 


... 


Camels 

14,908 

16,448 

9,920 

18,174 

15,014 

12,038 

12,228 

2,064 

3,485 

6,079 

Carts ... ... 

1,612 

1,514 

806 

482 

1,267 

1,124 

JS 

CO 

1,489 

m 

61 

Ploughs 

33,636 

46,449 

40,048 

61,016 

65,164 

67,009 

65,889 

19,100 

17,489 

19,320 

Boats 

84 

88 

93 

80 

141 

216 

238 

67 

31 

150 


copied from the Gazetteer, for 1888-84 from Statement No. XXX of the 
vears iS^^ Statement No. XIY of the Revenue Report. The figures for the 

years 3888-84, to 1894.90, opposite the head “ donkeys ” include mules. 


No. XXII A,-showingHOESE-BEEEDING OPERATIONS. 


Note, 


1 

No. 

2 

1 ^ 

4 

'§ 

M 

0 

»§ . 

O fl 

U o 

o;a 

'13 

3 CQ 

6 


7 

W J o 

go® 

1 o 

d 32 <i> oa 

5?5 

j t 

Number of maresj | 

served by don- 1 oo 
key stallions. J j 

9 

r w 

u 

Year. 

Number of horse 
stallions. 

li 

tw ^ 
Ord 

.Q g , 

W.C! 

!25 

Total number of 
branded mares 
in the district. 

Number of fillies 
and colts out of 
branded mares. 

Number of mules 
out of branded 
mares. 

Number of cas- 
trations effected. 

1 

1880-81 

... 

... 

8 

6 

16 

316 

163 

287 

32 

16 

16 

2 

1881-82 


... 

6 

0 

44 

316 

146 

330 

41 

23 

25 

3 

1882-83 


... 

6 

0 

92 

370 

194 

348 

44 

36 

40 

4 

1883-84 


... 

9 

6 

41 

392 

273 

668 

64 

67 

39 

6 

1884*86 


... 

9 

6 

. 37 

426 

316 

619 

103 

97 

16 

6 

1885*86 


... 

9 

9 

■ 62 

442 

367 1 

677 

107 

89 

04 

7 

1886-87 


... 

S 

8 

' 60 

481 

397 

662- 

127 

114 

61 

8 

1887-88 

... 

... 

8 

9 

41 

484 

J95 

674 

123 

122 

62 

9 

1888-89 

... 

... 

9 

9 

61 

620 

473 

747 

104 

143 

69 

10 

1889-90 


... 

8 

0 

ei 

632 

381 

772 

134 

170 

40 

11 

1890-91 


... 

9 

10 

61 

670 

466 

876 

146 

186 

60 

12 

1891-92 

... 


9 

9 

23 

661 

439 

716 

116 

199 

61 

13 

1893*93 


... 

9 

9 

49 

684 

426 

715 

141 

181 

61 

14 

1893-94 


... 

10 

11 

41 

634 

436 

806 

110 

163 

163 

16 

1894-96 

... 

... 

9 

11 

81 

672 

432 

918 

129 

108 

188 

16 

1895-96 


... 


10 

62 

601 

460 

927 

123 

145 

207 


•These figures are taken from the statements kept by the Civil Yeterinary department. 


XxTiil 

Table No. XXIir,- 


[ Punjab Gazetteer, 

-showing the OCCUPATIONS of the POPULATION 
in the SHAHPUR DISTRICT. 


Nature of occupation. 


1 Total population ... 

2 Civil Administration 

3 Army 

4 Foreign, &c., service 

& Live-stock 

6 Land-owners non-cultivatiug| 
^ „ cultivating ... 

8 Mafilclars and j itgirdurs 

9 Tenants 

10 Sharers ... ... 

11 Agricultural laborers 

12 Growers of special products 

and trees, 

13 Barbers 

14 Washermen 

Id Water carriers 

16 Cooks and other servants ... 

17 Non*dome.stic service 

18 Sweepers and scavengers ... 

19 Sanitary OflELcers, &o. 

20 Dealers of milk, ghi, cheese 
, ■ and,. fish,. &c. ■■ 

21 I Grain and flour merchants .. 

„ purchasers and bakers 

23 I Grinding flour and pulses 
and purchasers. 

Sweet fruit and vegetable. 

. .&c,, sellers. . 

25 I Ice, .soda, sugar, salt grocers 
and general shopkeepers, 

&C« y 

Oil pressera and kerosine oil. 
sellers, &c. 

Firewood and grass- 
gatherers and dealers, &c. 
Brick and lime-burners and 
sellers, &c. 

Masons, buildei's, &c. 

Railway mechanics, &c. 

31 Preparation and supply of 

substances. 

32 Wool and fur spinners and 

dyers, &c. 

33 Silk carders, spinners and 

dyers, 

34 Workers in cotton and cotton 

cloth weavers, &c. 

35 Workers in jute, flax, coir. 

«c. 

. 36 I Tailors and darners, *c. ... 

37 I Piece-good dealers ... 


3 

4- 

5 

1 



DQ 


o 

CO 




rS 

a 


o 

ht 

1 

CD 

Pk 

o 

la 

403, 68g 

258,147 

235,441 

38 

8i53€ 

4, 90S 

3,625 

39 

99? 

393 

eof 

40 

m 

'7f 

3( 

41 

0,92c 

5,671 

4^,354 

43 

7,72^ 

3,82; 

3,891 

44 

45 

137,701 

71,671 

66,02( 

46 

- G( 

31 

m 

47 

06,411 

52,671 

43,74( 

48 

1,23( 

62t 

60 

49 

11,92. 

6,351 

■ 5,56 

50 

31( 

19{ 

11 

51 

6.42; 

3,39f 

3,03; 

62 

1,GS] 

8SC 

803 

63 

431 

26^1 

175 

64 

7,071 

4,675 

2,496 

65 

3 



56 

67 

10,525 

5,325 


58 

6‘ 

2 

4 

50 

1,170 

638 

541 

60 ] 

745 

408 

337 

61 

62 

63 • 

7,808j 

[ 3,727 

4,081 

3,721 

1,073 


2,29l| 

1,211 

1,080 

64 ] 

13,360 

7,008 

6,352 

66 

1,345 

702 


66 

2,863 

1,348 

1,006 

07 

68 

o94 

274 

320 

69 

3,397 

747 

Hi 

70 

68 

31 

27 

609 

313 

296 

71 1 

514 

294 

220 

72 ] 

155 

96 

59 

73 3 

43 616 

19,972 

23,643 

74 3 

709 

381 

328 


1,898 

020 

978 

75 I 

1,201 

687 

564 

76 I 


Nature of occupation. 


Gold and silver, dealers and 
makers. 

Brass and copper vessel 
workers and sellers. 

Tin, zinc, lead and quick. 

silver workers and sellers. 
Blacksmiths and ironsmiths.j 
Potters, glass and china- 
ware dealers and sellers, &c.j 
Wood -cutters and sawyers 

Carpenters, &c 

Mac makers and sellers, &c. 
Chemists and druggists, 
antimony preparers and 
sellers, &e. 

W’orkers and dealers in 
leather and grease, &c. 
Money-lenders and money. 

changers and testers, &c. 
General inerchant.s ... ... 

General shopkeepers* and 
pedlers, &c. 

Brokers and commission 
salesmen, &c. 

Miscellaneous contractors 
and farmers, &e. 

Superior Oflicers, Station 
Masters and Guards. 

Cart and carriage owners 
and drivers, &c. 

Pack camel, elephant, donkey 
owners and drivers, &c. 
Boat owners, boatmen, &c. 
Post Masters and Postal 
messengers. &c. 

Telegraph Officers , &c . 

Watchmen, &c. (storage) ... 
Religion («) Priests ministers ; 
(5) subsidiary religion, 
services. 

Principals, Professors and 
Teachers in College, &c. 
Public scribes and copyists, 
■'^etition-writers and Plea- 
ders. 

ractitioners, Europeans, and 
Native system, &c. 

Compounders, &c 

Engineering and in.s pectin g 
officers, &c. 

Painters and other services 
Players on musical instru- 
ments or dancers. i 

Polo, Shikaries and acro- 
bats, &c. 

Fell sinkers, road, canal 
and railway laborers, &c. 

General laborers 


specified. 


affiliated to a religious 
order, &c.). 

Pension, Civil Military Ser- 
vices and Pension unde- 
fined. 


Note. These figures are taken from Table No* XVII of tho Census Report 1891. 


3 

4 

6 

:W/ 


ta 

o 


.2 

i 

eq 


r® 

-1,339 

2,324 

2,015 

28-1 

169 

115 

125 

63 

72 

3,630 

1,99-1 

1,6-12 

7,722 

4,080 

3,642 

1,052 

556 

496 

5,791 

3,110 

2,689 

1,507 

814 

693 

1,575 

835 

740 

15,147 

8,08? 

7,060 

3,500 

1,734 

1,706 

1,757 

906 

851 

4,049 

1,937 

2,112 

681 

305 

276 

276 

151 

122 

743 

615 

228 

626 

31-1 

312 

11,240 

6,733 

5,507 

701 

307 

394 

218 

141 

77 

31 

24 

7 

1,725 

887 

838 

10,110 

5,103 

5,007 

583 

339 

241 

81 

67 

14 

399 

181 

218 

497 

274 

1 

223 

44 

: 30 

, 14 

14 

8 


121 

81 

40 

297 

154 

143 

354 

122 

232 

2,041 

1 ICo 

876 

6,102 

S,338 

2,764 

258 

134 

124 

160 

90 

70 

20,607 

11,125 

9,472 

401 

176 

225 

197 

191 

6 


Table No. XXV -showing EIVER TRAFFIC. 



Note,— These figures are taken from pages 759, 7m of the Famine Report. 
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Shahpur Bistrict- ] 


Table No. XXVII,-^sliowmg PEICE of LABOBE 


Wages 01' i^abouh pee bat. 


Skilled, 


0 Rates ac- 
cording to 
tonnage 
and dis- 
tance. 


Note.— T he figures np to 1881-82 are copied from tlie old Gazetteer* ^01* 1888-89 and 1803-94, from the state- 
ment of labour submitted every fifth year^. , , ; ■ . 
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Table No. XXVIll,- showing REVENUE COLLECTED. 
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.£i “sr Jss! 
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Spirits. Bru 


Total 

Stamp, collec- 
tions. 


1868-69 





•«> 
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1869-70 






3,61,208 

1870-71 





... 

3,65,276 

1871-72 






3,76,600 

1872-73 






3,78,667 

1873-74 
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3,79,080 

1874-75 



f • 



3,78,875 

1875-76 






3,80,273 

.1876-77 






3,79,332 

1877-78 






3,79,979 

1878-79 
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3,79,414 

1879-80 






3,76,490 

1880-81 






3,78,710 

1881-82 





... 

3,80,812 

1882-83 






3,91,239 

1883-84 


... 




3,89,818 

1884-85 






; 3,89,091 

1885-86 






3,84,869 

1886-87 





... ' 

3,81,943 


Note.— The figures in columns 2 and 3 are taken from the Annual Revenue Statements Nos. I and III from 
1882-83 up to 1885-86 and from Annual Eavenue Statements Nos, XVIII and XX from 1886-87 and from Revenue 
Statements Nos. XVIII A and XX from 1888-88 to 189‘Jr85. 

The figures previous to 1882-83 in all columns are taken from the Gazetteer of 1883-84. The local rates figures 
from 1882-83 to 1884-85 have been supplied by the Sadr Wasilbaqi Navis, and for subsequent years have been taken 
from the Annual Revenue Statements. 

The figures about Excise and Stamp are taken from Tables Nos. XXXIH and XXXV of the Shabpnr Gazetteer 
of 1883-84. 

Table No. XXIX, -showing REVENUE derived from LAND. 













Table No, XXX, —showing ASSIGNED LAND REVENUE, 
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Table No. XXXII —Showing SALES and MORTGAGES of LAND, 
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Shalipur District. ] 

Table No. XXXIII, -Sliowing SALE of STAMPS and 
EEGISTRATIOM of DEEDS. 


XXXVll 
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Income Faoai sale oi? Staiups. 


lieeeipfii i 
rupees. 


Year. 


iVef income in 


OPlSKAtlONS OF THE EeG-I STRATI OX DEEliaMENT. 


J^imlcr of deeds veghteraL | Value of pnopeefn ajfvcfcd in rupees. 
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Note.— T hese fiajares arc taken from Appendix A of the Annual Stamp Return and from Statomenta Nos. II and 
VIII of the Registration Report. 
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Table Ko. XXXIII A, -Showing REGISTEATIONS- 
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1 and from the Annual Distcict Re^jistmtion Report from X883 to 18&-lr0a. ' 
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Table No- XXXIV-showing INCOME TAX COLLECTIONS- 


y ear. 
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KoTE.—TliesG figures are taken from tlie Annual Income Tax Return No. IV, 
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bowing EXCISE STATISTICS 
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Noxb*«-T1i 0S8 figures are taken from the Annual Excise Reports, 












Shahpur District- J 

Table ISTo. XXXVI-Showing DISTEICT EUNDS. 
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39*696 

1,815 

. 

■ 

8,867 

• , 6,584 

4,578 

6,665 

7,068 

36,477 

1SS6-8? 

32,528 

8,438 

‘10,966 

• 

1,560 

... 

11,716 

7,263 

4,376 

6,550 

8,082 

39,S36 

18Sr-8S ' 

31,776 

11,780 

43,666 

1,626 


8,941 

6,826 

4,372 

■.'6,633, 

10,536 

38,933 

1888-89 ... 

32,984 

10,311 

43,295 

1,646 

- 

11,241 

; 6,841. 

'5,416 

■.',■ ■ ■; 6,807^ 

'■''1 1,370 

43,327 

3889-00 

36,942 

23,656. 

80,498 

2,326 

1,150 

■' ' 12,313 

.. 7,327 

:■ >'"5'j90'5 

,'14,980': 

9,409 

53,324 

1890-01 

38,435 

24,845 

63,280 

2,321 

1,259 

14,988 

8,024 

7,390 

.:■ "15,741 

17, m 

67,169 

1801-92 

42,191 

41,277 

83,468 

2,409 

1,321 

15,919 

■ :'.';'8,779 

30,612' 

;■■' ■■18,608' 

18,206 

75,812 

1892^93 

42,033; 

29,152| 

71,183 

2,687 

1,204 

17,459 

■:.V;9,68^ 

11,801 

14 833 

28,024 

86,782 

1893-04 

63,094 

29,846 

82,740 

3,011 

1,413 

'■ "■■19J20 

10,376 

11,992 

21,923 

23.933 

91,988 

X8S4*» 

52,120 

26,306 

77,436 

3,794 

1,342 

17,886 

9,662 

10,267 

21,272 

14,814 

77,937 


fig«»»Rre feak$a from AfpBuMcn.'Mmxi B to the AnnMt Ketiw otPifitriot Bo*r<l Ao«oant».; 
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XoTE.— This Statement is compiled from the Aniiixal Education Reports. 
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Table No. XXXVIII-Showiag the WORKING of DISPENSARIES. 


1 

2 

® 1 

4' ■ . 

» j 

6 

7 

Year. 

NDMBER ' OF .PATIENTS 

TREATED. 

In*door patients. 

Expenditure in rupees. 

Men. 

Women. 

Children. 

Total patients. 

. 

1886 


•** 

41,566 

14,445 

20,245 

76,240 

962 

11,419 

1887 ... 




42,168 

15,109 ' 

23,315 

80,592 

958 

8,124 

1888 


... 

42,854 

15,335 

23,139 

81,328 

891 

10,643 

1889 



49,043 

17,102 

22,600 

88,745 

1,181 

10,840 

1890 ... 



42,905 

14,971 

21,238 

79,114 

1,197 

12,808 

1891 


... ... 

43,915 

15,829 

22,129 

81,873 

1,016 

13,537 

1892 


... 

60,381 

18,556 

27,026 

95,963 

1,044 

13,243 

1893 




58,637 

23,661 

28,128 

109,426 

1,117 

14,609 

1894 


... 

68,218 

25,106 

30,490 

123,814 

•1,016 

11,079 

1895 


... 

60,570 

23,001 

33,191 

116,762 

1,287 

14,079 

Detaid by Dispensaries 

FOR 1895. 







. . Name of Dispensary. 

Class. 







Shahpur Sadr 


2nd 

12,842 

3,645 

4,402 

20,889 

778 

4,631 

Bhera 


,} ... 

12,046 

3,107 

6,516 

21,669 

167 

2,358 

Sahiwal ... , 


■' »> ; •** 

6,178 

2,881 

4,795 

13,854 

158 

1,603 

Khnshab 


■'o 

7,413 

3,406 

6,269 

17,078 

75 

1,069 

Miani 


jj »•* 

6,162 

2,815 

3,232 

12,209 

40 

861 

Nanshalira 



4,336 

1,710 

2,632 

8,678 

61 

873 

Midh 

.. 


4,361 

1,743 

1,524 

7,628 

8 

700 

Sakesar 

.. 

») 

606 

93 

76 

774 

... 

442 

Hdrpur ' ... 



1,266 

600 

1,012 

2,878 

... 

301 

Girot 


JJ *• 

, 2,505 

949 

920 

4,374 

M. 

407 

Kaira 


3rd class .. 

. 2>856 

2,062 

1,823 

6,781 


834 




(A) 



i 

J 


1 


Wots,— T ijese fig^^es iiaro been taken fron^ tbe statements and returns kept in the Civil Surgeon's Omo©^ 
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Table Ko. XXXIX -Showing CIVIL and REVENUE L ITIGATION . 


1 

' «: 

.2 


•1 

3 

6 

7 


9 


Kt’MEER OF Civil S 

UI irCEXiNING 

' tr CO 

YA-LUE Iir IIUPEES OP 
CONCEP.SflNG* 

SUITS 

Number of 
revenue 
, cases.,,." 

Yua-R. 

Monej’- OX’ 
movable 
property. 

Rent aiul 
terianc.y 
rights. 

Laud and 
Revenue 
and, other 
nxafcters. 

Total. 

Land. 

Other 

matters. 

Total. 

'8-, 

3,0-12 

0 

600 

1,448 

16,731 

1,84,577 

\ 

2, Cl, 311 

3,-143 

•9 

3,229 

i 

: ■ ■ ,94'! 

1,140 

4,460 

21,283 

2,18,732 I 

2,-40,020 

4,405 

30 

4,437 

20 

1,093 

5,550 

22,743 

2,54,165 _ 

,76,911 

3,770 

31 

5,55 S 

27 

644 

6,229 

51,848 

2,54,3.31 1 

! 

3,0.5,679 

3,934 

32 

4,981 

21 

532 

6,531 

29,467 

2,51,613 : 

2,84,080 

4,195 

33 

5,641 

8 

502 

6,154 

37,661 

2,60,275 j 

2,97,936 

4,98-4 

34 

5,221 

9.5 ■ 

78.5 

6,104 

. 

27,778 

2,50,578 

3,84,356 

6,151 

35".'.., 

4,326 


691 

.0,017 

49,906 

2,71,631 

3,21,637 

8.6S3 

8« ... 

4.899 

... 

688 

5,585 

67.868 

2,87,863 

3,45,721 : 

1,629 

ar 

5,148 


681 

5,829 

65,344 

2,94,451 1 

3,59,698 

3,168 

88 ... - 

4,596 

4 

622 

6,222 

1,37,848 

2,24,601 ’ 

3,62,419 

3,617 

iSO 

4,995 


752 

5,747 

1,00,786 

2,83,912 

.3,84,698 

3,680 

)0& ... 

0,004 

1 

908 

6,913 

1,01,328 

3,77,498 

1 

; 4,81,826 

3,826 

jfii 

’ 4,820 


817 

6,143 

1,31,696 

2,88,002 

1 

; 4,19,698 

4,608 

593 

8,174 

... 

703 

3,876 

87,314 

2.06,167 

2,92 481 

3,570 

193 

4i249 


860 

6,109 

1.33,836 

3,01,833 

1 4,35,669 

3,316 

394 

4,871 


816 

6,687 

1,46,207 

2,91,914 

4,37,121 

3,162 

196 ... 

4,975 

•» 

864 

6,839 

1,68,896 

3,22,289 

4,81,185 

3,296 


■ *?“•■*'* from Tables Nos. TI and TU^of the OiTil Justice Eeports for 1878 to 1880, and 

OB. II and III of the Beporta for 1881 to 1805* 

vail»ble in Settlement Oourb# are excluded from theie column*, uo'detuil of tlie Tftlue of P^opert being 


Table No. XL— Showing CRIMINAL T E I ALS 




Tabie jno. iLiii-^pnowing rvuivni sun^u xjo^x£ii3^ 



TABLE No. XLI — contmuect 



Offences relating to marriage 




Table No. XLII-Showingr CONVICTS in GAOL. 


Shabpur District. ] 
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These figures are taken from the Jail Keports. 
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Koxs.'-Theso figures have been taken from the returns kept in the Ciyil Surgeon’s Office, 



Slialipur District. ] 
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Table No. XLV-Sbowing MUNICIPAL INCOME. 




Miani. Bhera. SaWwalJKhns‘hab.;Girot*. Eemarks. 


Class of Municipality 


4,233 10,276! 8 , 641 | 9 , 602 ! ... 

3,197 8,448 1,607 5,772 8,088 2,078 

3,698 8,610 1,860 6,230 9,530 1,641 

3,365 9,490 2,354 6,415 10,288 8,144 

3,391 10,148 1,801 7,526 15,188 2,034 

3,608 11,295 1,671 10,033 10,752 4,072 1 

9,090 11,618 1,608 8,139 8,643 4,160 

6,863 10,876 1,455 8,208 6,602 2,788 

6,309| 10,281 1,4351 8,035 4,555 1,390 

5,256 10,002 1,314 7,843 7,680 1,959 

3,846 8,731 1,276 6,783 6,920 2,062 

6,321 10,216 1,369 6,574 6,880 1,188 

6,282 17,494 1,793 7,400 9,310 

6,896 19,185 1,857 6,146 9,477 ... 

5,197 20.128 2,528 7.842 11,809 ... 

7,654 20,798 2,251 7,496 10,852 ... 

6,162 19,908 2,187 6,797 6,442 ... 

7,260 31,343 2,193 8,293 10,105 ... 

7,644 18,801 1,862 6,718 8,798 ... 


Girot abolished. 


Hof«**«Th«sa igmi ate talcaa Itoin the Amml MiaMpal Stattmuati, 
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Shahpur Bistrict- ] ini 

Table No. XLVII-Sbowing WORK DONE by POST OFFICES in the 

SHAHPXTR DISTRICT. 



1 

2 

3 

4 

® 1 

G 

T3osci'iptiou of work. 

1891-02 

1892-03. 

1803.94. 

1894-95. 

1895-90. 

1. Letter mail articles received for delivery 

567.0 W| 

1 

008,010 

082,292 

712,374 

734,604 

2. Kegistered articles received for delivery 

8,9-14 

8,702 

10,204 

13,442 

10,348 

3. Insured letters received for delivery ... 

■ . i 

78 

' '231 

';20 

26 

78 

4, Parcels registered received for delivery 

1,840 

2,522 

1,970 

3,302 

2,912 

5. Parcels unregistered received for delivery 

... 

i 


... 

52 

6. Insured parcels received for delivery 

4G8 

I 

i 390 

1, 

i 

1 

i 

408 

.572 

546 

7. Yalue-payable articles and other registered 
articles received for delivery. 

728 

408 

1,404 

2,080 

1,664 

8. Honey orders — number issued 

8,131 

8,365 

. 9,942 

11, WC 

> 11,685 

9, Money orders — number paid 

11,25^ 

1. 12,68f 

> 12,796 

1 13,22] 

15,403 

10. Savings Bank—number open on Slat March ... 

54S 

) 59C 

) 69( 

) 775 

J 813 

11. Savings Bank — amount at credit of depositors 
on 31st March. 

1,03,86( 

5 1,16,09? 

3 1,30,141 

) 1 ,44,46? 

J 1,38,584 


Noxi*— These figures are taken from the statements kept iu the Offioe of Foitroaster-General, Punjab. 


liv [ Punjab Gazetteer, 

Table No. XLVIII-LIST of POST OPPICES in the SHAHPUE DISTRICT. 


Head and Sub-OiEces. 


*1. ShaKpur Head Office 


Branch Offices. 


Bakkhar. 

Bunga Balochun. 
Chachai*. 

Paruka, 

Gondal. 

Kalra, 

Kihang. 

Sdhiwil. 

Shahpur Gitv. 


2. Bhera Snb-Office 


Cliak Eamdas. 

Chdwa. 

Bliakwan. 

Hazurpnr. 

JUawarian. 


**3. Khushfib Sub-Office 


4. Miani Sub-Offioe 


... Anpa. 

Dhak Bailway Station. 
Girot. 

Gunjial. 

Haddli. 

Jabbi. 

Jamali, 

Jaura. 

Kattha. 

Kufrl. 

Kandan. 

Mangowdl. 

Mitha 5^iw^na. 
Naushahra. 

Ndrpnr. 

Pail. 

Rajar. 

Sakesar. 

Uchhdli. 

Warcbha. 


Badghahpur, 

Bh^bra, 

Gurna. 

Haria. 
KotMoman* 
Malakw0. 
Hidna Gondal. 
Midh. 

Takht Hazara. 


-n Combined Telegrapb and Post Office*. 




